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PREFACE. 



This volame aims to supply a want long felt for a compact and 
compreliensiye reference book, giving tlie statistics of all nations, 
and especially of the United States, at the latest date and at a mod* 
crate price. 

Other annnal pablications of great value occupy special fields. The 
Statesman's Year-Book deals with the political statistics of govern- 
ments, excluding miscellaneous information ; the Almanach de Gotha 
is a cyclopaedia of knowledge regarding the reigning dynasties of 
the globe ; the British Almanac and Whitaker's Almanac are replete 
with facts respecting Great Britain, paying little attention to other 
countries. The Tribune, World, and Herald Almanacs have their 
full tables of elections in detail, touching but lightly upon other than 
political topics, McPherson's Hand-Books of Politics form an invalu- 
able official record of political votes and movements. Major Poore's 
admirable Ck>ngressional Directory supplies the freshest official lists 
of Congress and the departments of the government. The StoHsti- 
Han, a comparatively recent candidate for public favor, issued at 
San Francisco, furnishes a wide range of carefully digested informa- 
tion. 

To all these this volume is under obligation, and to official docu- 
ments and other publications too numerous to name. The Depart- 
ment and Bureau documents of the United States are rich in statistics 
of the greatest value, but so widely scattered in voluminous records 
and reports having little permanent interest, and so imperfectly in- 
dexed, as to baffie even the inquirer who has them always within 
reach. To glean the most important and practically useful facts out of 
the multitudinous reports concerning the Public Lands, the Finance?, 
the Post-office system, the Tariff and Internal Bevenue, the Currency, 
the Patent Office and Pension Bureau, Commerce and Navigation, the 
Army and Navy, the Reports of the Comniissioner of Education, and 
the statistics of the Census, has been one object of the editor. To 
select, arrange, and condense the multitude of statistics derived from 
foreign as well as American sources, presenting them in compact 
tabular form, so that results may be quickly seized without laborious 
search, has been the chief aim. The editor*^ profession has taught 
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Mm the supreme valae of moments ; and if this book slionld prove a 
time-saving and useful manual to his countrymen, his highest ambi- 
tion will be gratified. The work is the fruit of many evening hours, 
laborious, but welcomed as a relief from severer cares. 

In a volume embracing nearly half a million of figures to be veri- 
fied, errors are unavoidable, but it is hoped that they have been re- 
duced to a minimum. Defects of arrangement will be observed, due 
mainly to the exigencies of fitting large matter into small space, and 
the continuity of related subjects is thus broken, though all will be 
readily found by the index. 

The commanding importance of questions of economic science has 
led to the devotion of much space to financial topics, including coin- 
age, currency, revenue, expenditure, public debts, taxation, etc., 
which it is thought will prove of more value and interest than nearly 
obsolete questions of party politics, or tedious lists of minor officials. 
The editor has no ambition to be ranked among statisticians, and dis- 
tinctly disclaims responsibility in the tabular information presented 
for any thing beyond the accuracy of his compilations from other 
sources. In most cases the authorities are given, and the reader is 
left to his own judgment. For matters outside of the tables, the 
editor is wholly responsible. He here expresses his thanks to the 
officers of the National and State governments who have supplied 
him with information, and to the members of his family who have 
cheered and aided him in his labors. 

106 C Stbxst, 80UTB.SA6T, 
WASBiNctTOir, December S5, ISTT. 
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ECLIPSES, FESnVALSy ETC., IN 1878. 7 

EOLTPSBS. VESTIVAI.S. ETC* IN 1878. 

MOVABLE FESTIVALS, ETC. 

Septnageslma Sunday, February 17. 

Sexagesima Sunday, 'February 24. Qninqnagesima Sunday, 
Marcli 3. Ash Wednesday, March 6. Quadragesima Sunday, March 
10. Mid-Lent, March 31. Palfn Sunday, April 14. Good Friday, 
April 19. Easter Sunday, April 21. Low Sunday, April 28. Roga- 
tion Sunday, May 26. Ascension Day, May 80. Whit Sunday, June 9. 
Trinity Sunday, June 16. Corpus Christi, June 20. 

Advent Sunday, December 1. 

CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES. 

Dominical Letter, F. Epact, 26. Lunar Cyde, or Golden Num- 
ber, 17. Solar Cycle, 11. Roman Indiction, 6. Julian Period, 6591. 
Dionynan Period, 207. Jewish Lunar Cycle, 14. 

ECLIPSES IN 1878. 

There will be four Eclipses this year, two of the San, two of the 
Moon, and a transit of Mercury over the Sun's disc. 

I. An annular Eclipse of the Sun, February 2, invisible in 
America. 

If. A partial Eclipse of the Moon, February 17, in the morning, 
partly visible at Wasiiington. 

Bboins. Misdls. Ekd. 

Ha X. II. X. n. X. 

Washington 4 35 mom. 6 8 mom. 7 85 mom. 

III. A total Eclipse of the Sun, July 29, in the afternoon. Visible 
at Washington, and generally in the United States as a partial eclipse. 
The total will be visible at Galveston, the middle being at about 4 h. 
28 m. P.H. The Eclipse will be nearly total at New Orleans, Austin, 
Santa Fe, and Denver, Col. 

Bsoms. MiDDLB. End. 

B. X H> X fix 

Washington 4 86 eve. 6 80 eve. 6 25 eve. 

rV. A partial Eclipse of the Moon, August 12, in the evening. 
Size, 7.15 digits. The Moon will rise more or less eclipsed east of 
Kansas, west of which no Eclipse will be visible. 

Bkgiks. 

H. X. 

Washington 5 34 eve. 

V. A transit of Mercury, May 6, visible at Washington. 

Begins. Mxdslb. Ein>. 

A. X. n. X. H. X. 

Washington 10 4 mom. 1 53 eve. 6 40 eve. 



HlDDLS. 


End. 


H. X. 


H. X. 


7 eve. 


8 26 eve. 



HORNING STARS. 

Varus from Feb. SO to Dec. 5. 
ICabs after Sept. 18. 
JvmvB from Jan. 6 to April S5. 
ttATinur from March 18 to Juie iS. 



EVENING STARS. 

VBNxra until Feb, SO, and after Dec. 6. . 
MAB8 from Jan. 1 until Sept. 18. 
JuPTTEB until Jan. 5. and after April S5. 
Satttbn until Mar. 18, and after June 88. 
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l8t Month.] 



JANUARY, 1878. 



[31 Days. 





Day 

of 

Week. 


Moon's Phases. 


Washikotoit. 


8UH 

Rues. 


SUK 

Sets. 




Month. 


New Moon 


DAT. 
8 


H. X. 

8 55 morn. 


Mooir 
Rises. 






First Quarter.... 


11 


1 39 eve. 












Full Moon 


18 


7 3 eve. 












Last Quarter.-. . . 


25 


10 42 mom. 


H. X. 


H. X. 










H. X. 


1 


Tues. 


1863 Lincoln's Emancipation Pro- 
clamation. 


7 19 


4 49 


5 48 


2 


Wed. 


1788 Georgia ratiaed tlie Constitu- 
tion. 
1777 Battle of Princeton. 


7 19 


450 


6 47 


8 


Tliur. 


7 19 


4 51 


sets. 


4 


Fri. 


1858 Death of Rachel. 


7 19 


4 52 


6 1 


5 


Sat. 


1781 Richmond, Va., burned by 
Arnold. 


7 19 


4 52 


7 4 


6 


Sun. 


1844 First telegraph between Balti- 
more and Washington. 


7 19 


453 


8 C 


7 


Mon. 


1718 General Putnam bom. 


7 19 


4 54 


9 4 


8 


Taes. 


1815 Defeat of the British at New 
Orleans. 


7 19 


455 


10 8 

• 





Wed. 


1788 Connecticut ratified the Con- 
stitution. 


7 19 


4 56 


10 59 


10 


Tliup. 


1840 Penny Postage established in 
England. 


7 19 


4 57 


11 57 


11 


Fri. 


1757 Alexander Hamilton bom. 


7 19 


4 58 


mom. 


12 


Sat. 


1808 Salmon P. Chase bom. 


7 18 


4 59 


57 


13 


Sun. 


1825 Slavery abolished in Mexico. 


7 18 


5 


2 


14 


Mon. 


874 St. Chrysostom bora. 


7 18 


5 1 


3 4 


15 


Taes. 


1759 British Museam opened. 


7 18 


5 2 


4 3 


16 


Wed. 


1841 Banks resumed specie paym'ts. 


7 17 


5 3 


5 16 


17 


Tliur. 


1600 Calderon de la Barca bom. 


7 17 


5 5 


6 12 


18 


Fri. 


1782 Daniel Webster born. 


7 16 


5 6 


rises. 


19 


Sat. 


1848 Gold discovered in Califomia. 


7 16 


5 7 


6 12 


20 


Sun. 


1779 David Garrick died. 


7 15 


5 8 


7 28 


21 


Mon. 


1793 Louis XVL beheaded. 


7 15 


5 9 


8 41 


22 


Tues. 


1783 Byron bom. 


7 14 


5 10 


9 53 


23 


Wed. 


1806 William Pitt died. 


7 14 


5 11 


11 4 


24 


Thur. 


1712 Frederick the Great bom. 


7 13 


5 12 


mom. 


25 


Fri. 


1759 Robert Bums bom. 


7 12 


5 13 


15 


26 


Sat. 

• 


1837 Michigan admitted into the 
Union. 


7 12 


5 15 


1 18 


27 


Sun. 


1756 Mozart bom 


7 11 


5 16 


2 87 


28 


Mon. 


1859 William H. Prescott died. 


7 10 


5 17 


3 42 


29 


Taes. 


1861 Kansas admitted to the Union. 


7 9 


5 18 


4 41 


80 


Wed. 


1649 King Charies I. beheaded. 


7 8 


5 19 


5 32 


81 


Thur. 


1849 Abolition of the Corn Laws. 


7 8 


5 20 


625 
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2d Month.] 



FEBRUARY, 1878. 



[28 Days. 







"^ 


^/ 


Xonth. 


Week. 


1 


Fri. 


2 


Sat. 


8 


Son. 


4 


Mod. 


6 


Tuea. 


6 


Wed. 


7 


Thur. 


8 


Fri. 


9 


Sat. 


10 


San. 


11 


Mon. 


12 


Tues. 


18 


Wed. 


14 


Thur. 


15 


Fri. 


16 


Sat. 


17 


Son. 


18 


Hon. 


19 


Tues. 


20 


Wed. 


21 


Thur. 


22 


Fri. 


23 


Sat. 


24 


San. 


25 


Mon. 


26 


Tues. 


27 


Wed. 


23 


Thur. 



Moon's Phases. 



New Moon 

First Quarter. . . . 

Full Moon 

Last Quarter.... 



DAT. 

2 

10 
17 
23 



WA8BXHOTON. 



H. X. 

3 9 morn. 

8 morn. 

morn. 

10 5 eve. 



552 Sir Edward Coke bom. 
848 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
signed. 

811 Horace Greeley bom. 
555 John Rogers burned. 
788 Sir Robert Peel born. 

788 Massachusetts ratified the 
Constitution. 

812 Charles Dickens bora. 

587 Mary Queen of Scots beheaded. 

773 Wm. Henry Harrison bom. 

876 Reverdy Johnson died. 

735 Daniel Boone bom. 

809 Abraham lincoln bom. 

689 William UL and Mary pro- 
claimed. 

859 Oreg^on admitted tothd Union. 

710 Louis XV. born. 

857 Dr. E. E. Kane died. 

815 The War of 1812 ended. 

564 Galileo bom. 

821 Florida ceded to U. S. by 
Spun. 

716 David Garrick bom. 

801 John Henry Newman bom. 

732 George Washington bom. 

848 John Quincy Adams died. 

863 Territory of Arizona organized. 

791 First XT. S. bank chartered. 

848 French Republic proclaimed. 

807 Henry W. Iiongfellow born. 

820 Rachel bom. 



Sxjir 


SUH 


BlBXS. 


Bets. 


H. X. 


H. X. 


7 7 


5 21 


7 6 


5 23 


7 5 


5 24 


7 4 


525 


7 3 


5 26 


7 2 


5 27 


7 1 


528 


7 


529 


6 59 


5 30 


6 58 


5 32 


6 57 


5 33 


6 55 


5 34 


6 54 


5 35 


6 53 


5 36 


6 52 


5 38 


6 61 


5 39 


6 49 


5 40 


648 


5 41 


6 47 


542 


6 46 


544 


6 44 


5 45 


6 43 


546 


6 42 


5 47 


6 40 


5 48 


6 38 


5 49 


6 37 


5 51 


6 36 


5 52 


6 34 


5 53 



Hooir 

RlflBS. 



i 



H. X. 

6 47 

sets. 

6 57 

7 54 

8 51 

9 49 

10 57 

11 47 
mom. 

51 

1 52 

2 56 
4-7 

4 51 

5 37 

6 17 
rises. 

730 

8 56 

9 59 

11 13 

mom. 

26 



1 
2 



35 
37 

3 30 

4 14 
4 49 
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3d Month.] 



MARCH, 1878. 



[31 Days. 



Day 
of 

Month. 



3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
80 

81 



Dai 



Week. 



Fri. 
gat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 
Wed. 

Thur. 
Fri. 

Sat. 

iSnn. 

Mod. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 



Moon's Phases. 



New Moon 

First Quarter.... 

Full Moon 

Last Quarter 



DAT. 

3 

11 
18 
25 



Wasbiscitoh. 



B. V. 

10 9 eve. 

10 53 eve. 
3 59 eve. 

11 42 mors. 



1867 Nebraska admitted to tlie 

Union. 
1863 Territory of WaslUngton or- 
ganized. 
1845 Florida admitted to tbe Union. 
1791 Vermont admitted to the 

Union. 
1770 Boston Massacre. 
1836 Massacre of the Alamo, Tex. 

Ash Wednesday. 
1274 St. Thomas Aquinas died. 
1702 Accession of Queen Anne 

William III. died. 
1451 Americus Vespucius bom. 

First Sunday in Lent. 
1702 First London daily paper issued 
1684 Bishop Berkeley bom. 
1841 Steamer President lost. 
1782 Thomas H. Benton born. 
1820 Maine admitted to the Union. 
1751 James Madison born. 
1776 British evacuated Boston. 
1766 Stamp Act repealed. 
1813 David Livingstone bom. 
1727 Sir Isaac Newton died. 
1413 Henry V. of Eng. crowned. 
1765 Stamp Act pass^. 
1749 La Place bom. 
1603 Queen Elizabeth died. 
1609 Hudson River discovered. 
1827 Beethoven died. 
1512 Florida discovered by Ponce de 

Leon. 
1793 Henry R. Sclioolcraft bom. 
1772 Swedenborg died. 
1867 Alaska acquired by treaty with 

Russia. 
1850 John C. Calhoun died. 



Bxsss. 



ir. : 
6 33 

6 32 

6 80 
6 29 

6 27 
6 26 

6 24 
6 28 

6 21 
6 20 
6 18 
6 17 
6 15 
6 13 
6 12 
6 10 
6 9 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 



7 

6 

4 

8 

1 

59 

58 

56 

54 



5 53 



5 
5 
5 



51 
50 
48 



5 47 



Snv 
Sets. 



Mooxr 
Bzazs. 



n. v. A. JK. 



5 54 

5 55 

5 56 
5 57 

5 57 
5 58 

5 59 

6 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 9 
6 10 
6 11 
6 12 
6 13 
6 14 
6 15 
6 16 
6 17 
6 18 
6 19 

6 19 
6 20 
6 21 

6 22 



5 20 

5 44 

6 G 

sets. 

7 48 

8 89 

9 89 
10 40 



11 42 

mom. 

45 

1 44 

2 89 

3 28 

4 21 

4 45 

5 16 
rises. 

7 33 

8 49 

10 5 

11 18 
morn. 

26 

1 23 

2 13 

2 50 

3 22 

3 49 

4 11 

434 
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4th Month.] 



APRIL, 1878. 



[30 Days. 



^^ 


Bar 
of 


HoDth. 


Week. 


1 


Mon. 


2 


Tues. 


8 


Wed. 


4 


Thur. 


5 


Fri. 


6 


Sat. 


7 


Snn. 


8 


Mon. 





Tues. 


10 


Wed. 


11 


Thur. 


12 


Fri. 


18 


Sat. 


14 


San. 


15 


Mod. 


16 


Tues. 


17 


Wed. 


18 


Thur. 


19 


Fri. 


20 


Sat. 


21 


San. 


22 


Kon. 


23 


Tues. 


24 


Wed. 


25 


Thur. 


26 


Fri. 


27 


Sat. 


28 


San. 


29 


Mon. 


80 


Tues. 



Moon's Phasesi 



New Moon. ..... 

First Quarter.... 

Full Moon 

Last Quarter.... 



DAT. 

2 

10 
17 
24 



WASHIKaTOH. 



H. M. 

4 6 eve. 
9 47 morn. 
49 morn. 
3 25 morn^ 



SiTK 

RiBia. 



1789 First House Representatives 

organized at New York. 
792 U. S. Mint estab. at Phila. 

788 Washington Irving born. 
841 President Harrison died. 
794 Execution of Danton. 

789 First Senate organized at New 

York. 
780 William ElleryChanning born 
848 Donizetti died. 
626 Lord Bacon died. 
816 U. S. Bank incorporated. 
713 Peace of Utrecht. 
777 Henry Clay born. 
593 Thomas Wentworth Strafford 

bom. 
865 President Lincoln assassinated 
814 John L. Motley bom. 
786 Sir John Franklin bora. 

790 Benjamin Franklin died. 
847 Battle of Cerro Gordo. 

775 Battles of Lexington and Con 
cord. Good Friday. 

808 Napoleon IH. born. 

836 Battle of San Jacinto. Easter 
Sunday. 

509 Accession of Henry YIIL 

616 Shakespeare died. 

704 Boston Netoa Letter, first paper 
in the U. S. 

599 Oliver Cromwell bora. 

711 David Hume bora. 

737 Edward Gibbon died. 

788 Maryland ratified the Consti- 
tution. 

856 Peace proclaimed after Cri 
mean War. 

812 Louisiana admitted to the 
Union. 






H. M. 



Buy 

SXT8. 



Moov 
Sisss. 



5 46 6 23 



5 

5 
5 
5 



44 
42 
41 
39 



5 37 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



36 
34 
33 
31 
80 
28 
27 

25 
24 
23 
21 
20 
18 



5 17 
5 16 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



14 
13 
11 

10 
9 
8 
6 



5 5 
5 4 



B. V. B. M. 

455 

5 15 
sets. 

8 32 

9 35 

10 38 

11 38 
morn. 

33 

1 23 

2 8 

2 42 

3 14 

343 

4 9 
4 39 

rises. 
8 54 

10 6 

11 11 
morn. 

5 

48 
1 22 

1 52 

2 15 
2 39 

2 59 

3 21 
3 40 



624 
6 25 
« 26 
6 27 
6 28 

6 29 
6 30 
6 31 
6 32 
6 33 
6 84 
35 

6 36 
6 37 
638 
6 89 
6 40 
6 41 

6 42 
6 42 

6 43 
6 44 
6 45 

6 46 
6 47 
6 48 
6 49 

650 

6 51 
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5th Month.] 



MAY, 1878. 



[31 Days* 







Moon's Phases. 


WA8B»aT0H. 












DAT. 


B. V. 




Month. 


Week. 


New Moon 


2 


7 42 mom. 


SXTH 


SxTir 


MOOB 


First Quarter.... 


9 


5 24 eve. 


Ritxs. 


SXT8. 


Rubs. 


«m^pA*vw** 


WW ^r%rf^« 


Full Moon 

Last Quarter. . . . 


16 
23 


9 23 mom. 
8 34 eve. 












New Moon. . . . 


31 


8 40 eve. 


H. V. 


B. V 










B. X. 


1 


Wed. 


1775 Boston besieged by American 
army. 


5 2 


652 


4 9 


2 


Thur. 


1494 Jamaica discovered. 


5 1 


653 


4 30 


8 


Fri. 


1845 Thomas Hood died. 


5 


654 


seta. 


4 


Sat. 


1780 John J. Audubon born. 


4 59 


6 55 


9 82 


5 


San. 


1821 Napoleon Bonaparte died. 


4 58 


6 66 


10 29 


6 


Hon. 


1859 Alex, von Humboldt died. 


4 57 


6 57 


11 21 


7 


Tues. 


1869 Union Pacific Railroad com- 
pleted. 


4 55 


6 58 


mom. 


8 


Wed. 


1871 Treaty of Washington with 
Great Britain. 


454 


6 59 


5 


9 


Thur. 


1503 Columbus sailed, 4th voyage. 


4 58 


7 


42 


10 


Fri. 


1876 Centennial Exhibition opened. 


4 52 


7 1 


1 20 


11 


Sat. 


1858 Minnesota admitted to the 
Union. 


4 51 


7 2 


1 44 


12 


San. 


1763 Andrew Jackson born. 


450 


7 2 


2 12 


13 


Hon. 


1607 First settlement at Jamestown, 

Va. 
1610 Henry IV. killed by Ravaillac. 


4 49 


7 3 


2 37 


14 


Tues. 


4 49 


7 4 


8 7 


15 


Wed. 


1847 Daniel O'Connell died. 


4 48 


7 5 


8 40 


16 


Thur. 


1801 Wm. Henry Seward born. 


4 47 


7 6 


rises. 


17 


Fri. 


1829 John Jay died. 


4 46 


7 7 


8 52 


18 


Sat. 


1804 Napoleon 1. proclaimed emperor 
1780 Dark Day in New England. 
1506 Christopher Columbus died. 
1849 Maria Edgeworth died. 


445 


7 8 


9 42 


19 


Snn. 


444 


7 9 


10 41 


20 


Mon. 


443 


7 10 


11 20 


21 


Tues. 


443 


7 10 


11 52 


22 


Wed. 


1688 Alexander Pope bom. 


442 


7 11 


mom. 


23 


Thur. 


1886 Edward Livingstone died. 


4 41 


7 12 


18 


24 


Fri. 


1864 TerritoiT of Montana organized. 
1803 Ralph Waldo Emerson born. 


4 41 


7 13 


40 


25 


Sat. 


440 


7 14 


1 3 


26 


Sun. 


1781 Bank of North America estab- 
lished. 


4 89 


7 14 


1 28 


27 


Mon. 


1199 King John crowned. 


489 


7 15 


147 


28 


Tues. 


1807 Louis Agassiz bom. 


488 


7 16 


2 11 


29 


Wed. 


1848 Wisconsin admt'd to the Union 


488 


7 17 


242 


80 


Thur. 


Decoration Day, soldiers' graves 


4 87 


7 17 


8 12 


81 


Fri. 


1791 First U. S. copyright law. 


4 87 


7 18 


8 52 
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6th Month.] 



JUNE, 1878. 



[30 Day«. 





V 


Moon's Phases. 


WASHziroTOir. 


• Bun 
Eisss. 


SUH 
SSTh. 




'i.y 


First Quarter . . . 


DAT. 

7 


H. M. 

10 47 eve. 


Moov 
Sbts. 


Honth. 


Week. 


Full Moon 

Last Quarter. . . . 


14 
22 


6 43 eve. 
2 7 eve. 












New Moon 


30 


7 23 mom. 


H. M. 












H. M. 


H. X. 


1 


Sat. 


1792 Kentucky admitted ; 1796, 
.Tennessee admitted. 


4 86 


7 19 


sets. 


2 


Son. 


1778 John Randolph bom. 


4 36 


7 19 


9 16 


8 


Mon. 


1861 Stephen A. Douglas died. 


4 36 


720 


10 4 


4 


Tues. 


1859 Battle of Magenta. 


4 35 


7 21 


10 44 


5 


Wed. 


1723 Adam Smith bom. 


4 35 


7 21 


11 18 


6 


Thur. 


1779 Patrick Heniydied. 


435 


7 22 


11 47 


7 


Fri. 


1765 First American Congress, N. Y. 


435 


7 23 


morn. 


8 


Sat. 


1845 Andrew Jackson died. 


434 


7 23 


14 





San. 


1870 Charles Dickens died. 


4 34 


7 24 


40 


10 


Mon. 


1580 Camoens died. 


4 34 


7 24 


I 8 


11 


Tues. 


1727 Accession of George II. 


4 34 


7 25 


1 88 


13 


Wed. 


1846 Oregon treaty signed. 
1786 Gen. Winfield Scott bom. 


4 34 


7 25 


2 14 


18 


Thur. 


434 


7 26 


2 55 


14 


Fri. 


1777 XT. S. flag, 13 stars and stripes, 
adopted. 


4 34 


7 26 


rises. 


15 


Sat. 


1836 Arkansas admitted to the 
Union. 


4 34 


7 26 


8 31 


16 


Snn. 


1846 Pius IX. elected Pope. 
1775 Battle of Bunker Hill. 


4 34 


7 27 


9 14 


17 


Mon. 


4 84 


7 27 


9 50 


18 


Tues. 


1815 Battle of Waterioo. 


4 34 


7 28 


10 18 


10 


Wed. 


1863 West Virginia admitted to the 
Union. 


4 34 


7 28 


10 44 


20 


Thur. 


1782 Great Seal of United States 
adopted. 


4 34 


728 


11 5 


21 


Fri. 


1788 New Hampshire ratified the 
Constitution. 


4 84 


7 28 


11 25 


22 


Sat. 


1815 Napoleon's final abdication. 


4 35 


7 28 


11 48 


23 


San. 


1859 Battle of Solferino. 


4 35 


7 29 


morn. 


24 


Mon. 


1497 New Foundland discorered by 
Cabot. 


4 35 


7 29 


11 


^ 


Tues. 


1788 Virginia ratified Constitution. 


435 


7 29 


38 


26 


Wed. 


1830 George IV. died. 


4 36 


7 29 


1 8 


27 


Thur. 


1805 Francis W. Newman bom. 


4 36 


7 29 


1 46 


28 


Fri. 


1836 James Madison died. 


4 37 


7 29 


2 31 


29 


Sat. 


1852 Henry Clay died. 


4 37 


7 29 


3 24 


80 


San. 


1884 Indian country set apart by 


4 87 


7 29 


sets. 






Congress. 






• 
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7th Month.] 



JULY, 1878. 



[31 Days, 



^/ 


^o? 


Month. 


Week. 


1 


Mon. 


2 


Tues. 


8 


Wed. 


4 


Thur. 


5 


Fri. 


6 


Sat. 


7 


Sun. 


8 


Hon. 


9 


Tuefl. 


10 


Wed. 


11 


Thur. 


12 


Fri. 


13 


Sat. 


14 


San. 


15 


Mon. 


16 


Tues. 


17 


Wed. 


18 


Thur. 


19 


Fri. 


20 


Sat. 


21 


Sun. 


22 


Mon. 


23 


Tues. 


21 


Wed. 


25 


Thur. 


26 


Fri. 


27 


Sat. 


28 


Sun. 


29 


Mon. 


80 


Tues. 


81 


Wod. 



Moon's Phases. 



Firtt Quarter. ... 

Full Moon 

Last Quarter. . . . 
Now Moon 




Wabhinotok. 



E. V. 

3 12 mom. 
5 47 mom. 
7 8 mom. 

4 82 eve. 



600 Battle of tlie Boyne. 

850 Sir Robert Peel died. 

866 Battle of Sadowa. 

776 Declaration of Independence 
signed. 

755 Sarah Siddons bom. 

635 Sir Thomas More beheaded. 

844 Native American riots in 
Philadelphia. 

778 Massacre at Wyoming Valley. 

755 Gen. Braddock's defeat — Mon- 
ongahela. 

810 Ney captured Qudad Bodrigo. 

767 John Quincy Adams bom. 

831 Belgium separated from Hol- 
land. 

787 Ordinance ol 1787 passed Con- 

gress. 

873 Great Fire in Chicago. 

828 Houdon the sculptor died. 

790 District of Columbia establis'd 

797 Paul Delaroche bom. 

778 British evacuation of Phila. 

786 Fitch's first steamer on the 
Delaware. 

806 John Sterling bom. 

796 Robert Burns died. 

621 Earl of Shaftesbury born. 

803 Emmett's insurrection in Ire- 
land. 

783 Simon Bolivar born. 

868 Territory of Wyoming organ- 
ized. 

788 New York ratified the Consti- 

tution. 

789 State Department established. 
794 Robespierre guillotined 

108 Philip I. of France died. 

784 Diderot died. 

876 Andrew Jolmaon died. 



Suit 


8u« 


Rl»X8. 


Sbtb. 


B. X. 


B. X. 


488 


7 29 


4 38 


7 29 


4 39 


7 29 


4 89 


728 


4 40 


728 


4 41 


7 28 


4 41 


7 28 


4 42 


7 27 


4 42 


7 27 


4 43 


7 27 


444 


7 26 


444 


7 26 


445 


7 26 


446 


725 


4 46 


7 24 


4 47 


724 


448 


7 23 


4 49 


7 23 


4 50 


7 22 


4 51 


7 21 


4 52 


7 21 


4 52 


7 20 


4 53 


7 19 


4 54 


7 18 


4 55 


7 18 


4 56 


7 17 


4 57 


7 16 


4 58 


7 15 


4 58 


7 14 


4 59 


7 18 


450 


7 12 



Moov 

Sits. 



B. X. 

8 40 

9 18 
9 49 

10 17 

10 45 

11 11 
11 40 

morn. 
11 

51 

1 40 

2 86 

838 

rises. 
8 19 

8 45 

9 8 
9 30 
9 51 

10 18 

10 38 

11 6 
11 40 

mom. 
21 

1 12 

2 10 
8 18 
4 31 
sets. 
8 15 
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8th Month.] 



AUGUST, 1878. 



[31 Days. 



Month. 



2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11 
13 
13 

U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 



Day 

of 

Week. 



Thur. 

PH. 

Sat. 

Son. 

Mod. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Tliur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

San. 

Hon. 
Taes. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. I 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

MOQ. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 



Moon's Phases^ 



First Quarter. ... 

Full Moon 

Last Quarter.... 
New Moon 



DAT. 

5 
13 
20 
28 



WABBIKeTOH. 



H. X. 

8 11 mom. 
7 8 eve. 
11 eve. 
51 morn. 



1876 Colorado admitted to the 

Union. 
1880 Charles X. abdicated. 
1493 Columbus sailed from Palos to 

America. 
1793 Percy Bysshe Shelley bom. 
1858 First Atlantic cable landed. 
1775 Daniel O'Connell born. 
1789 War Department established. 

1779 Benjamin Silllman born. 
1843 First Treaty of Washington 

signed. 
1831 Missouri admitted to the 

Union. 
1763 J. V. Moreau bora. 

1775 C. Malte-Brun born. 
1838 Banks in the U. S. resumed 

specie payment. 
1714 C. Joseph Vemet bom. 
1769 Napoleon I. bora. 
1777 Battle of Bennington. 
1786 Frederick the Great died. 

1813 Frigate Constitution captured. 

1780 P. J. de Beranger born. 
1745 Francis Asbury born. 
1567 Francis de Sales born. 
1485 Battle of Bosworth Field. 
1769 Cuvierbora. 

1814 British army entered Wash 
ington. 

1814 Battle of Bladensburg. 
1346 Battle of Crecy. 

1776 Battle of Long Island. 
1749 J. W. von Goethe bom. 
1633 John Locke bom. 

1814 Alexandria taken by British. 
1688 John Bunyan died. 



SUK 
Itl8>8. 



SUH 

Sin. 



UOOH 
SSTS. 



B. X. H. X. 



5 

5 1 
5 2 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



8 
4 
5 
6 
6 
7 



5 8 

5 9 
5 10 
5 11 

5 12 
5 13 
5 14 
5 15 
5 16 
5 17 
5 17 
5 18 
5 19 
5 20 
5 211 



5 23 
5 33 
34 
35 
26 
26 
37 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



7 11 

7 10 
7 9 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
2 



7 1 

7 
6 59 
6 58 

6 56 
6 54 
6 53 
6 52 
6 51 
6 50 
6 48 
a 47 
6 45 
6 44 
6 43 

6 41 
6 40 
6 38 
6 87 
6 35 
6 34 
6 32 



B. X. 

8 46 

9 14 
9 43 

10 16 

10 53 

11 89 
morn. 

30 

1 28 

2 34 

3 40 

rises. 
7 12 

7 84 

7 55 

8 16 

8 40 

9 7 
9 38 

10 15 

10 58 

11 54 
morn. 

56 

2 6 

3 19 
446 

sets. 
7 14 

7 43 

8 15 
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9th Month.] 



SEPTEMBER, 1878. 



[30 Days, 



Month. 



1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 
16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

80 



Day 

of 

Week. 



San. 

Mon. 
Taes. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tnes. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 
Taes. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 



Moon's Phases^ 



First Qaarter.. 

Fall Moon 

Last Quarter... 
New Moon 



DAT. 

8 
11 
10 
26 



Washingtok. 



3 18 ere. 
10 41 morn. 
1 22 eve. 
9 2 mom. 



1715 LoniB XIV. died. 

1789 Treasanr Department estab. 

1788 Definitive treaty of peace with 

England. 
1870 French Republic proclaimed. 
1518 Balboa discov. Pacific Ocean. 
1757 La Fayette bom. 
1707 Buffon bora. 
1781 Battle of Eutaw Springs, S.C. 
1850 California admitted to the 
Union. Utah Ter. organized. 
1818 Perry's victory on Lake Erie. 
1777 Battle of Brandywine. 
1847 Battle of Chepultepec. 
1759 French lose Canada. Battle of 

Quebec. 
1872 Geneva decision on Alabama 

Claims announced. 

1789 J. Fenimore Cooper born. 
1812 Burning of Moscow. 

1787 Constitution of the U. S, adopt- 
ed by convention. 

1793 Washington laid comer-stone 
of the Capitol. 

1779 Lord Brougham bom. 

1697 Peace of Ryswick. 

1832 Sir Walter Scott died. 

1789 Post-Office Department estab. 

1836 Madame Malibran died. 

1846 Battle of Monterey. 

1734 Louis B6n6 Rohan bom. 

1846 Thomas Clarkson died. 

1854 U. S. Steamer Arctic lost. 

1746 Sir William Jones bom. 

1066 William the Conqueror landed 
in England. 

1899 Henry IV. of England crowned 



Suv 
Run. 



K. V. 

5 28 
5 29 
5 80 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



81 
82 
83 
34 
85 
85 

86 
37 
88 
89 



5 40 

5 41 
5 42 
5 48 

5 44 



Suv 

SXTS. 



5 
5 
5 
5 



44 
45 
46 

47 



5 48 
5 49 
5 50 
5 51 
5 52 
5 58 
5 54 

5 55 



MOOK 
SXTS. 



H. M. 
6 81 

6 29 

6 28 

6 26 
6 25 
6 23 
6 22 
6 21 
6 20 

6 18 
6 17 
6 15 
6 14 

6 12 

6 10 
6 9 
6 7 



H. X. 

8 51 

9 85 

10 86 

11 24 
mora. 

26 

1 82 

2 36 
889 

439 

rises. 

6 32 

6 45 

7 11 

7 88 

8 12 
854 



6 6 9 43 



4 

2 

1 

59 



6 
6 
6 
5 
5 58 
5 56 
5 54 
5 53 
5 51 
5 50 
5 48 

5 46 



10 40 

11 45 
morn. 

54 
2 7 
8 21 

4 35 

5 51 
sets. 

6 47 
728 

8 18 
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loth Month.] 



OCTOBER, 1878. 



[31 Days. 



Day 

of 


^o7 


Honth. 


Week. 


1 


Taes. 


2 


Wed. 


8 


Thur. 


4 


Fri. 


5 


Sat. 


6 


Son. 


7 


Mon. 


8 


Tues. 


9 


Wed. 


10 


Thur. 


11 


Fri. 


13 


Sat. 


13 


Sun. 


14 


Mon. 


15 


Tues. 


16 


Wed. 


4k 




17 


Thur. 


18 


Fri. 


19 


Sat. 


20 


Sun. 


21 


Mon. 


22 


Tues. 


23 


Wed. 


24 


Thur. 


25 


Pri. 


26 


Sat. 


27 


Sun. 


28 


Mon. 


29 


Tues. 


80 


Wed. 


81 


Thur. 



Moon's Phases^ 



First Quarter. . 

Full Moon 

Last Quarter... 
New Moon. . . . 



DAT. 

8 
11 
19 
25 



Waszongton. 



H. M. 

1 53 mom. 
3 46 morn. 

2 2 mom. 
5 50 eve. 



1833 XT. S. Deposits removed from 

U. S. Bank. 
1833 First railroad in the U. S. 

1808 Samuel Adams died. 
1777 Battle of Germantown. 
1813 Death of Tecumseh. Battle of 

•the Thames. 

1821 Jenny Lind bom. 

1780 Battle of Kings Mountain, N. C. 

1754 Henry Fieldin^ic cii^* 
1874 International Postal Treaty at 
Berne. 

1871 Great Fire at Chicago. 

1809 Meriwether Lewis died. 
1492 Columbus discovered America 

at San Salvador. 

1822 Canovadied. 
1644 Wm. Penn bom in London. 
1797 Treaty of Campo Foraiio. 
1725 First paper in New YoTk,2few 

York Qaaette, 

1777 Surrender of Burgoyne at Sar- 
atoga. 

1865 Lord Palmerston died. 

1781 Surrender of Comwallis at 

Yorktown. 
1784 Lord Palmerston born. 
1805 Battle of Trafalgar. • 
1685 Edict of Nantes revoked. 

1872 Theophile Gautier died. 
1852 Daniel Webster died. 
1415 Battle of Agincourt. 
1807 Treaty of Fontaineblean. 
1492 Columbus discovered Cuba. 
1874 Rhinehart, sculptor, died. 
1864 John Leech died. 
1735 John Adams born. 
1864 Nevada admitted to the Union. 



Suit 


Risks. 


H. V. 


5 55 


5 56 


5 57 


5 58 


5 59 


6 


6 1 


6 2 


6 8 


6 4 


6 5 


6 6 


6 7 


6 8 


6 9 


6 10 


6 11 


6 12 


6 13 


6 14 


6 15 


6 16 


6 18 


6 19 


6 20 


6 21 


6 22 


623 


6 24 


6 25 


6 26 



Sim 

Sbts. 



Moov 

Sets. 



H. ] 

5 43 

5 42 
5 40 
5 89 
5 87 

5 35 

6 34 
5 32 
5 81 

5 29 
5 28 
5 26 

5 25 
5 23 
5 22 
5 21 

5 19 

5 18 
5 16 

5 15 
5 14 
5 13 
5 11 
5 10 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



9 
8 
6 
5 
4 
2 



9 16 

10 18 

11 14 
morn. 

29 

1 32 

2 34 
8 80 
429 

5 26 

rises. 
542 

6 15 

6 56 

7 88 

8 32 

9 83 

10 89 

11 49 

morn. 

69 

2 9 

8 23 

37 

56 

sets. 

6 5 

7 

8 4 

9 12 
10 19 



4 
5 



18 
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nth Month.] 



NOVEMBER, 1878. 



[30 Day8. 



Day 
of 


Bar 
of 


Month. 


Week. 


1 


Fri. 


2 


Sat. 


8 


San. 


4 


Hon. 


5 


Taes. 


6 


Wed. 


7 


Thur. 


8 


Fri. 


9 


Sat. 


10 


Sun. 


11 


Mon. 


13 


Tuea. 


18 


Wed. 


14 


Thur. 


15 


Fri. 


16 


Sat. 


17 


Sun. 


18 


Mon. 


Id 


Tues. 


20 


Wed. 


21 


Thur. 


23 


Fri. 


28 


Sat. 


24 


Shu. 


25 


Mon. 


20 


Tues. 


27 


Wed. 


28 


Thur. 


29 


Fri. 


80 


Sat. 







Moon's Phasesi 



First Quarter.... 

Fall Moon 

Last Quarter. . . . 
New Moon 



DAT. 

1 

9 

17 

24 



Washinoton. 



H. M. 

4 43 



eve. 



9 26 eve. 
50 eve. 
4 8 morn. 



700 Charles II. of Spain died. 

788 Washington's farewell orders 

to American armies. 
800 Battle of Hohenlinden. 
791 St. Clair's defeat by Indians in 

Ohio. 
811 Indians defeated by Harrison 

at Tippecanoe. 
860 Lincoln elected President. 
665 London G'o^e^^^ first published. 
885 New York and Erie Bailroad 

begun. 
873 Great fire in Boston. 
876 Centennial Exhibition closed. 
864 John R. MeCuUoch died. 
857 Financial panic in England. 
863 Johann L. Uhland died. 
831 G. W. F. Hejrel died. 
708 Earl of Cliatham bom. 
717 D'Alembert bom. 
800 First meeting of Congress in 

Wa8hinp:ton. 

647 Pierre Bayle born. 

794 Jay's treaty with England 

signed. 
273 Edward I. crowned. 

789 North Carolina ratified the 

Constitution. 

648 Cavelier de la Salle bom. 
878 Steamer Ville du Havre lost. 
784 Zachary Taylor born. 

788 Evacuation of New York by 
British. 

806 Berlin decree by Napoleon. 

685 Madame de Maintenon bom. 

776 Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware. 

803 Ohio admitted to the Union. 

700 Charles XII. wins battle of 
Narva. 



Sun 
Rises. 



H. M. 

6 27 

6 28 

6 29 
6 81 

6 82 

6 88 
6 84 
6 85 



6 86 
6 87 
6 S8 
6 89 
6 40 
6 41 
6 48 
6 44 
6 45 

6 46 
6 47 

6 48 
6 49 

6 50 
6 51 
6 52 
6 58 

6 55 
6 56 
6 57 

6 58 
6 59 



Suw 
Sets. 



I 



H. V. 

5 
4 59 

4 58 
4 57 

4 56 

4 55 
4 54 
4 58 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



52 
61 
50 
49 
48 
47 
47 
46 
45 



4 44 
444 

4 48 
4 48 

4 42 
4 42 
4 41 
4 40 

4 40 
4 40 
4 40 



Moon 
Sets. 



4 
4 



89 
89 



H. X. 

11 24 
morn. 

25 

1 27 

2 22 

8 20 

4 17 

5 15 

6 14 
rises. 

5 37 

6 29 

7 29 

8 32 

9 89 
10 47 
119 

morn. 

1 6 

2 15 
8 29 

445 
6 4 
sets. 

5 44 

6 50 

8 

9 10 

10 13 

11 14 
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12th Month.] 



DECEMBER, 1878. 



[31 Days. 



^.^ 


^or 


Konth. 


Week. 


1 


Son. 


2 


Mod. 


8 


Tues. 


4 


Wed. 


6 


Tliur. 


6 


Fri. 


7 


Sat. 


8 


San. 


9 


Mon. 


10 


Tuefl. 


11 


Wed. 


13 


Tliur. 


18 


Fri. 


14 


Sut. 


15 


Sun. 


16 


Mon. 


17 


Tues. 


18 


Wed. 


19 


Thur. 


20 


Fri. 


21 


Sat. 


23 


Sun. 


23 


Mon. 


24 


Taes. 


25 


Wed. 


26 


Tliur. 


27 


Fri. 


28 


Sat. 


29 


Sun. 


80 


Mon. 


81 


Tues. 







Mcon's Phases. 



First Quarter. . . . 

Full Moon 

Last Quarter... . 

New Moon 

First Quarter.... 



DAY. 

1 
9 

16 
23 
31 



Washihotok. 



H. X. 

11 29 morn. 
2 42 eve. 
9 56 eve. 
4 16 eve. 
8 49 mom. 



1841 GreenougVs " Washington " 

placed in tlie Capitol. 
805 Battle of Austerlitz. 

818 Illinois admitted to the Union. 
783 Washington's farewell to the 

army. 

783 Martin Van Buren born. 

823 Max Mtlller born. 

787 Delaware ratified the Constitu- 
tion. 

765 Ell Whitney bom. 

807 American ports closed to the 
British. 

817 Mississippi admitted to the 
Union. 

816 Indiana admitted to the Union. 

787 Pennsylvania ratified the Con- 
stitution. 

850 Territory of N. Mexico or^ra'd. 

819 Alabama admitted to tlieUnion 
814 The Hartford Convention met. 
773 Destruction of tea in Boston 

harbor. 

770 Beethoven bora. 

865 Amendment abolishing slavery 
declared adopted. 

154 Henry II. of England crowned. 

767 Emmerich Vattel died- 

639 Jean Racine bora, 

620 Pilgrims settled at Plymouth, 
Mass. 

783 Washington resigned his com- 
mission. 

814 Treaty of Peace signed at 
Ghent. 

643 Sir Isaac Newton born. Christ- 
mas Day. 

716 Thomas Gray born. 

595 Sir Francis Drake died. 

846 Iowa admitted to the Union. 

845 Texas admitted to the Union. 

870 Juan Prim died. 

814 Jules Simon born. 



Sun 
Rises. 



7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



H. V. 

7 

7 1 
7 2 
7 2 

7 3 
7 4 
7 6 

7 6 

7 7 

7 8 

7 9 
7 9 

7 10 
7 11 
7 12 
7 12 

7 13 
7 14 

7 14 
7 15 
7 15 
7 16 

7 16 

7 17 

7 17 



17 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 



Suw 

SST8. 



H. X. 

4 39 

4 89 
4 38 
4 38 

4 38 
4 38 
4 38 



4 
4 



4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



38 

38 



4 38 

4 38 
4 39 

4 39 
4 39 
4 89 
4 40 



4 
4 



40 
40 



4 41 
4 41 
4 42 
4 42 

4 43 

4 43 
4 44 



44 
45 
46 
47 
47 
48 



MOOK 

8ST8. 



B. X. 

morn. 

13 

1 11 

2 7 

3 6 

4 5 

5 5 

6 6 

rises. 

5 23 

6 25 

7 83 

8 30 

9 48 
10 55 
morn. 

3 

114 

2 20 

3 43 

4 56 

6 6 

7 13 
sets. 
G48 

7 65 

8 59 
10 



11 
11 




67 



morn. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF ALMANACS. 



Among ilie most ancient as well as tlie most widely diffused pro- 
ductions of the press, tiie Almanac holds a conspicaoas place. The 
word is generally derived from the Arabic cU-manah, the reckoning ; 
and the hook commonly embraces the calendar for one year, with a moro 
or less extended ephemerls of the movements of the planetary sys- 
tem, and a record of the eclipses, festivals, or special days, etc., to 
which is sometimes added statistical matter or general information. 
Frequently, however, almanacs have been made the vehicle for super- 
0titions» weather predictions, superannuated jokes, vulgar allusions, 
and prophetical impostures. The credul ity of the uneducated has been 
imposed on in all ages by prognostics of the weather, every day of the 
year b^ng set down as a propitious or unpropitious season for cer- 
tain transactions. Even modern almanacs prepared for country cir- 
culation continue to perpetuate this absurd and misleading practice. 
QPhe utmost which science can effect in forecasting the weather bare- 
ly extends to the twenty-four hours' *' probabilities," now termed 
** weather indications," published by the Signal Office of the United 
States Army. The science of meteorology affords no mesgiis for al- 
manac predictions of the weather set down a year in advance, and all 
Buch pretended forecasts are impositions upon popular credulity. 

Ages before the invention of printing, something akin to the al- 
, manac was in use among all civilized nations of antiquity — the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Bomans, etc The Chinese also used them from time 
immemorial. The earliest manuscript almanacs noticed date from 
A.D. 1150, and several of the fourteenth century are found in Eng- 
lish libraries. In France, the noted astrologer Nostradamus began 
the publication of the almanac which bore his name in 1550 ; and the 
celebrated Almanach de Liige, by Laensberg, dates from 1685. Its great 
Bnccess led to numerous imitations, and the Double or IHple LUge- 
cU, the patriarch of French almanacs, has maintained itself to this 
day in the Davor of the common people, although representing lit- 
tle but tradition, ignorance, and prejudice. The French press now 
annually swarms with almanacs- in every variety of attractiveness of 
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title, price, and style of inanufactare. There is tlie Almanack eom^ 
ique, the AlmanaehpitU^refgtte, dramaiique, erUiqiLe, lunatique,praphiC' 
ique, chanton, iotirique, dimoeratiqtte, astrologiquet aneedotique, astrO' 
namique, etc. There is the Altnanach du laboreur, du ciUtivateur, du 
jardinier, dea dames, des muses, and bo on. The Almanaeh Bayal, 
founded in 1699, and known yarioaslj as the Almanaeh Imperial, Royal 
or National according to the changes of the government, is the princi- 
pal official almanac now printed in France, though the Almanaeh ds 
France has also a laige drculation. 

In Germany, the celebrated Almanack de Ootha, which first ap- 
peared in 1764, and has been continaoasly published and enlarged for 
114 years, has becomd recognized as an authority upon the genealogy 
of the royal and noble families of Europe, while its official lists and 
statistical information (not always accurate) regarding the organiza- 
tion, finances, etc., of all the governments of the world render it a 
much-sought-for book of reference. 

The earliest English almanacs are of the sixteenth century, and 
for two hundred years most almanacs were issued by pretended astrol- 
ogers, one of the most famous of whom was William Lilly, who 
began to print his Ephemeris in 1644. Another famed English al- 
manac was that of " Francis Moore, Physician,*' a quack doctor of 
Westminster, who began his career of imposture in 1698. Poor 
Bobin's Almanack began in 1663, and .is still published. John 
Partridge's Merlinus Liberatus was started in 1681. R. White'a 
Celestial Atlas or Ephemeris began in 1750, and is still published. 
These almanacs abounded in direful i>ortents of the baneful effects 
of comets or blazing stars, and were filled with absurdities about 
lucky and unlucky days, nativities, judgments of things to come, 
epidemic diseases, murrain in cattle, prodigious shipwrecks, mon- 
strous floods, and other events referred to supematunl or planetary 
agencies jprhich are directly due to natural causes. In short. It may 
be said of the almanacs of earlier days (and even of some still circu- 
lated) that they are simply repositories for all the errors of antiquity. 

Not until the year 1827 was there a single almanac printed in 
Great Britain free from these anachronisms and absurdities. In that 
year Charles Knight, the industrious writer and printer, and pub- 
lisher for the Sodety for the Diffusion of Useful EnowledgCj con- 
ceived the idea of bringing out the British Almanac The market 
was then filled with Poor Robin's, Francis Moore's, Lilly's, and 
Partridge's astronomical almanacs, which had been published 
from the. time of James I., under the monopoly of the London Sta- 
tioners' Company, till their exclusive privilege was broken up in 1775 
by a famous suit, in which the Court decided against the legality of 
the patent for printing almanacs. The powerful Stationers' Company, 
however, by buying up competitors, contrived to continue possessed 
Qf an exclusive market for stamped almansc8> and with a reckless* 
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nes3 diBgracef ol to tlie age, were still perpetuating the follies and in* 
decencies to wliich we have referred. Not only so, bat the British 
Goyemxn^nt leyied a tax of nearly thirty cents on every almanac is- 
sued in Great Britain, and the namber sold, even with this heavy im- 
position, exceeded 450,000 copies annually. Says Mr. Knight : 

*'In 18S7, when the almanac stamp was fifteen pence, the people of Endand, 
calling themselves enlightened, voluntarily taxed themselves to pay an annual sam 
of fifteen thousand pounds to the Government for nermission to read the trash i 
which first obtained currency and belief when every village had its witch and every I 
churchyard its gho&t ; when agues were cured by charms and stolen spoons dis- I 
covered by incantation. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ . , . . 

** I immediately went to work to elaborate the scheme of a rational and useful 
almanac. It was completed in a few days, and I took it to consult Mr. Brougham. 
What an incalculable source of satisfaction to a projector, even of so apparently 
hnmble a work as an almanac, to find a man of ardent and capacious mind, qukk to 
comprehend, frank to approve, not deeming a difficult undertaking impossible, 
ready not only for counsel, but for action! * It is now the middle of November,* 
said the rapid genius of unprocraatinating labor ; * can you have your almanac out 
before the end of the year ?* * Yes. wuh a little help in the scientific matters.* 

* Then tell Mr. Coates to call a meeting of the Qeneral Committee at my chambers 
at half-past eight to-morrow morning. . Tou shall have help enough. Yon mar 
have your choice of good men for your astronomy and meteorology, your tides and 
your eclipses. Go to work, and never fear.* 

" TheJBritUh Almanac was published before the 1st of January. Late as it was 
in the field, high as was its unavoidable price— half-a-crown, to cover the heavy 
stamp duty and allow a profit to the retailers— ten thousand wei-e sold in a week. 

• « « * rpi^Q two objects which have hwa. always kept in view were set forth 
in 1828: First, That the subjects selected shall be generally useful, either for pres- 
ent information or (hture reference. Secondly, That the knowledge conveyed shall 
be given in the most condensed and explicit manner, so as to be valuable to every 
class of readers.**— [Passages of a Working Life, by Charles Knight.] 

The marked success of the British Almanac has been permanent ; 
and this is due to the fact that its high* character has been main- 
tained, and many articles of permanent ralae have enriched its col- 
umns during every year of the half-century since its foundation. The 
stamp duty on almanacs (one of those odious taxes on the spread of 
intelligence which so long survived) was repealed in 1884, and this, 
with the example of the British Almanac, has tended steadily to im- 
prove the standard of these publications. Among the most useful 
and eomprehenuve of the English almanacs are Whitaker's 
Almanac, first issued in 1869 ; Thom's Irish Almanac and OflScial 
Dirtetory of Great Britain and Ireland, begun in 1844 ; Oliver & 
Boyd's Edinburgh Almanac, established 1816 ; the Financial Be- 
form Almanac, started in 1867 ; and the Statesman's Year-Book, 
first published in 1864. 

The annals of almanacs in America begin with, the first introduc 
tion of printing in the New World north of Mexico. In 1689 ap- 
penred at Cambridge " an Almanac calculated for New England, by 
Mr. William Pierce, Mariner." This was printed by Stephen 
Daye, and no copy of It has been preserved. It was the first book 
printed in the colonies, preceding by a twelvemonth the famous 
Bay Psalm Book, or New England Version of the Psalms, pub- 
lished by the same printer at Cambridge in 1640. Cambridge con'> 
tiaiMd to issue almanacs almost every year, and in 1676. thi^ first 
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fioston Almanac was printed by Jolrn Foster, who published the 
same year the first book ever printed in Boston. The first Philadel- 
phia almanac was put forth in 1686, edited by Daniel Leeds, and 
printed by William Bradford. New York followed with ite first 
almanac in 1697 by J. Clapp. Samuel Clough issued his first 
almanac in Boston in 1700, which was continued until a.d. 1708, 
under the title of The New England Almanac, a copy of which 
for 1703, a dingy little book of twelve leaves, measuring three and a 
half inches by five and a half, is before us. The title is as follows : 
** The New England ALMANAC for the Year of our Lord MDiX;!!!. 
Being Third after Leap-year, and from the Creation, 5652, Discovery 
of America, by Columbtts, 211, Reign of our Gracious Q^een Anne, 
(which began JforcA 8, 1702,) the 2, year. Wherein is contained 
Things necessary and common in such a Comfosube. Licensed by 
His Excellency the Goyebnoub. Boston, Printed by B, Oreen and 
J, Alien, for the Booksellers, and are to be sold at their shops. 1703." 
The second page bears the traditional and repulsive wood-cut pro- 
fessing to show what x>arts the moon governs in man's body, corre- 
sponding to the twelve signs of the Zodiac. The weather predictions 
are curious. For April* 26 is foretold ** misling weather mizt with 
some dripling showers." The eclipses of the year 1703, "in the 
judgment both of Divines and Astrologers," are supposed to "por- 
tend great alterations, mutations, changes and troubles to come upon 
the world." The '* Comet or iBthereal Blaze," seen in 1702, is said 
to have led to " blood-shed, droughts, clashing of armies, and terrible 
diseases among men." 

Of Almanacs which have been published in long series in this 
country, the following list embraces some of the more notable : 
Nathaniel Ames's Astronomical Diary and Almanac, started at 
Boston in 1725, and continued more than half a century, about 
60,000 copies of which were sold annually ; Titan Leeds's American 
Almanac, Philadelphia, 1726 ; T. Godfrey's Pennsylvania Almanac, 
begun at Philadelphia in 1729 ; Poor Richard's Almanac, by Rich- 
ard Saunders (Benjamin Franklin), continued by others as "Poor 
Richard improved," Philadelphia, 1733-1786; Father Abraham's 
Almanac, by Abraham Weatherwise, Philadelphia, 1759-1799 ; Na- 
thanael Low's Astronomical Diary or Almanac, Boston, 1762-1827 ; 
Isaiah Thomas's Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont Almanac, Worcester, Mass., and Boston, 
1775-1822 ; R. B. Thomas's Farmer's Almanac, Boston, 1793-1877 ; 
the Massachusetts Register and Almanac, Boston, established by 
Mein and Fleming, 1767-1877 ; Webster's Calendar, or the Albany 
Almanac, 1784-1877, the oldest family almanac continuously pub- 
lished extant in the United States ; Bickerstaff's Boston and New 
England Almanac, 1768-1814, continued as Bickerstaff's Rhode 
Island Almanac, Proiridence, 1815-1877; Poor Will's Almanftc, 
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Philadelpliia, 1770 to 1840. or later ; tHe Virginia Almanac, Williams- 
hvLTg and Kiclimond, 1751 to 1829, and later ; tlie Soutli Carolina and 
Georgia Almanac, Gliarleston, 1760 to 1800, and later ; Nortli Ameri. 
can Calendar, Wilmington, Del., 1790 to 1844, and later ; Dudley 
Leavitt's New England Almanac, Exeter and Concord, N. H., 1797 
to 1877 ; Thomas Spofford's Farmer's Almanac, Boston, 1817 to 1845 ; 
Jolin Qraber's Town and Country Almanac, Hagerstown, Md., 1822 to 
1877 ; the Maine Farmer's Almanac, by D. Robinson, Hallo well, 1818 
to 1877 ; Daboirs New England Almanac, New London, Conn., 
1777-1877 ; and Allen's New England Almanac, Hartford, 1806 to 
1833, or later. Many of these almanacs are preserved in private 
families, thoagh but few are to be found in our public libraries. It 
was an early habit in New England to preserve the almanacs from 
year to year, carefully stitohed together, and to annotate them fre- 
quently with family records or current events. The generally worth- 
less character which has been attributed to the English almanacs of 
the last century must be modified as regards some of the American 
family almanacs. Benjamin Franklin, the illustrious printer and 
statesman, is justly declared by a French encyclopradist to have put 
forth the first popular almanac which spoke the language of reason. 
In truth, the homely maxims and pithy proverbial counsels of Poor 
Richard, although not all originated by Franklin, constitute to this 
day a breviary of life and conduct admirable in most respects for the 
use of the young. 

In the later days of the American Revolution, the almanacs put 
forth by Nathanael Low, at Boston, price " 4 coppers single," contained 
political articles vigorously defending the liberties of the people, and 
exerted a great influence at the New England fireside in inspiring 
young and old with the love of freedom. 

Virginia was early in the field with Warne's Almanac, printed at 
Williamsburg, in 1731. The first almanac printed in Connecticut 
was issued at New London in 1765, by T. Qreen. The first Rhode 
Island Almanac was issued at Newport in 1728, by James Franklin, 
and the first Providence Almanac, by Benjamin West, in 1763. The 
first in Maryland of which we have any trace appeared at Annapolis 
in 1763. 

Of Agricultural and Medical Almanacs, the latter an outgrowth of 
the present century, the name is legion. Comic almanacs appear to 
have been first published in the United States about 1834, and have 
had an enormous circulation. Of the religious or denominational 
almanacs, the Church Almanac of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was begun in 1830 ; the Catholic Almanac and Directory (continued 
under various names to the present time) in 1833 ; the Methodist Alma- 
nac in 1884 ; the Universalist Register in 1836 ; the Baptist Alma- 
nac in 1842 (?) ; the Congregational Almanac in 1846 ; the American 
Unitarian Register and Year- Book in 1846 ; the Presbyterian Histori- 
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cal Almanac ia 1858; and the Family Christian Almanac in 1831. 
Most, if not all of these are still continued annaallj. 

The class of Political almanacs, or almanacs issued by public jour- 
nals, began with the first Whig Almanac issued by Horace Qree- 
ley in 1838, continued since 1855 as the Tribune Almanac. The 
chief feature of this publication has been its full tables of election 
statistics. The World Almanac was first issued in 1868 ; and the New 
York Herald Almanac in 1873. The Evening Journal Almanac of 
Albany dates from 1860, and the Public Ledger Almanac, Philadel- 
phia, from 1870. Many other journals east and west publish annual 
almanaca 

Of more extensive publications under the name of almanacs pub- 
lished in this country, The National Calendar, edited by Peter Force, 
was the prototype. This work was published at Washington from 
1820 to 1836 (with a three years' interval from 1825 to 1827, when 
no calendar was issued), and was a useful official register of the 
Government, with abstracts of public documents and other valuable 
information. The American Almanac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge, first publislied at Cambridge, Mass., in 1830 (two 
years after the first issue of the British Almanac), was continued 
annually \mder various editors and publishers till the year 1861, 
when the publication ceased. This carefully edited publication 
embodied much astronomical and meteorological information, 
that department frequently extending to one hundred pages. 
The official statistics of Congress and the general government, and 
of the various States, with a chronicle of events and obituary notices, 
made up the remainder of the work. Th4 United States Almanac, 
or Complete Ephemeris, edited by John Downes, appeared at Phila- 
delphia for the years 1843, 1844, and 1845. It was nearly one half 
made up of astronomical matter and tables, valuable chiefly to those 
versed in the higher mathematics. The National Almanac and An- 
nual Record for the years 1863 and 1864 was published at Philadel- 
phia by George W. Childs, and contained a vast amount of useful 
and thoroughly digested information. The American Year-Book and 
National Register, edited by David N. Camp, appeared from the 
Hartford press for the year 1869, in an octavo of 824 pages, and was 
the most extensive attempt to combine a work of general information 
and reference with the calendar which the country has seen. It has 
not been continued. 

Many almanacs are printed in this country in foreign languages. 
The pioneer of the German Almanacs was issued by Sower of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., in 1738, and continued by him and his successors to 
the present day. Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanac was trans- 
lated into German by A. Armbruster, who was in partnership with 
Franklin from 1754 to 1758. German almanacs are now printed and 
circulated in large editions in nearly all the Middle and Western 
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States of tlie Union. In Frencli, the Almanach Francis des £tats 
Unis, establislied in 1848 in New York, is still published. 

Of Nautical Almanacs, the class of Epbemerides wlucb are indis- 
pensable to tbe navigator and astronomer, tbe first was published by 
the Bureau of Longitudes at Paris in 1679, and has been continued to 
this time, appearing since 1788 under the title of Le ConnaisMnee de9 
Temps, The British Nautical Almanac was commenced in 1767, and 
now forms a large volume published by the Admiralty. In Germany, 
tbe Astronomisches Jahrbuch, founded in 1776, still continues to 
be published by the Royal Academy of Sciences, at Berlin. The first 
number of the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, published 
at Washington, was for the year 1855, by the late Admiral G. H. 
Davis, under the authority of the Navy Department. These publi- 
cations are still continued annually, each being issued some three 
years in advance, with full calculations of eclipseSi planetary mo- 
tions, fixed stars, occultations, etc. 



HOW INTEBBST BATS. 

OnB of the causes of bankruptcy is that so few persons properly 
estimate the difference between a high and low rate of interest, and 
therefore often borrow money at a ruinous rate that no legitimate 
business can stand. Very few have figured on the difference be- 
tween sis and eight per cent. One dollar loaned for one hundred 
years at six ];>er cent, with the interest collected annually and added 
to the principal, will amount to $340. At eight per cent it amounts 
to $2203, or nearly seven times as much. At three per cent, the 
usual rate of interest in England, it amounts to $19.25 ; whereas at 
ten per cent, which has been a very common rate in the United 
States, it is $13,809, or about seven hundred times as much. At 
twelve per cent it amounts to $84,075, or more than four thousand 
times as much. At eighteen per cent it amounts to $15,145,007. At 
twenty-four per cent (which we sometimes hear talked oQ it reaches 
the enormous sum of $2/>51,799,404. 

One hundred dollars borrowed at six per cent, with the interest 
compounded annually, will amount to $1842 in fifty years, while the 
same $100 borrowed at eight per cent will amount to $4690 in fifty 
years. One thousand dollars, at ten per cent, compounded, will run 
up to $t 17,390 in fifty years. 
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AGE OF NOTABLES FEBSONB. 



VAKE. BORN. DIED. 

Abbott, Jacob 1803 

Abbott, Johns. C. IBOS 1977 

Abd-el-Kader 1807 1873 

Abelsrd, Pierre .... l(f!9 1143 

About, Edmond .... 1828 .... 

Adams, Charles F. . . 1807 .... 

Adams, John 1785 1836 

Adams, J. Qoincy.. 17G7 1848 

Adams, Samuel.... 1723 1808 

Adams, William T.. 1822 

Addison, Joseph... 1673 1719 

.^schines b.o. 887 B.C. 314 

iGschylus B.C. 625 b.c. 456 

^sop ? B.C. 570? 

Agassiz, Louis 1807 1878 

Aguesseau, H. F. d* 1668 1751 

Agnilar, Grace 1816 1847 

Ainsworth, Wm. H. 1805 

Airy, Qeorge B 1801 

Akenside, Mark. . . . 1721 ITTO 

Albert, Prince 1819 1861 

Albert Edward 1841 

Albertus Magnus, . . 1193 f 1280 

Alcibiades. b.c. 450Yb.c. 404 

Alcott, A. Bronson . 1799 .... 

Alcott, Wm. A 1798 1859 

Aldrich, T. Bailey. . 1836 

Alembert, Jean L. d' 1717 1783 

Alexander the Great b.c. 856 B.C. 823 

Alexander L of Rassia 1777 1825 

Alexander U. " 1818 

A]fieri,yittorio 1749 1803 

AlHred the Great ... S49 901? 

Alison, Sir Archibald 1792 1867 

Allen, Ethan 1737 1789 

Allston, Washington 1779 1848 

Alva, Ferd., Duke of 1508 1582 

Ames, Fisher. 1758 1808 

Anacreon B.C. 563? B.C. 478? 

Anaxagoras b.c. 500? b.c. 428 

Andersen, Hans C. 1805 1875 

Anderson, Robert.. 1805 1871 

AndrS, John, Major. 1751 . 1780 

Andrew, John A... 1818 1867 

Anne (Queen of BngM) 1664 1714 

Anthony, St., Ihe Great 250 856 

Antonelli, Oiacomo. 1806 1877 

Antoninus, Marcus An. 121 180 

Antoninus Pins, Titus 86 161 

Aquinas, St. Thomas 1224? 1274 

Arago, Dominique F. 1786 1853 

Archimedes b.c. 287 ? b. c. 212 

ArioBto, Lodovico,. 1474 1533 

' L • • X> ft - 



NAME. BORN. DIED. 

Aristides b 

Aristophanes b.c. 444?b 

Aristotle B.o. 384 b 

Arminins, J 1560 

Armstrong, John ... 1755 

Arnold, Benedict . . . 1740 

Arnold, Thomas... 1795 

Arrianus 90? 

Asbury, Francis. . . . 1745 

Astor, John Jacob.. 1768 

Athanasius, Saint. . 296 ? 

Athenseus .... 

Attila 

Anber, Daniel F. B. 17R3 

Audubon, Jolm J.. 1780 

Auerbach, Berthold 1813 

Augustine, Saint .... 854 
Augustus Ciesar. .. . B.C. 63 

Aurelian, Emperor. 218 

Austen, Jane 1775 

Bach, J. Sebastian.. 1685 

Bache, Alex. Dallas. 1806 

Bacon , Francis 1661 

Bacon, Roger 1214 

Badger, Qeorge B . . 1796 

BaUIie, Joanna 1763 

Baiubridgc, Wm. . . 1774 

Baker, Edward D. . . 1811 
Balboa, Yas. Nunez do 1475 

Baldwin, Abraham. 1754 

Balfe, Michad Wm. 1808 

Balzac, Honorg de . . 1799 

Bancroft, George. . . 1800 

Banks, Nathaniel P. 1816 

Banks, Sir Joseph. . 1748 

Barbour, James .... 1775 

Barbour, Philip P.. 1783 

Barlow, Francis C. 1884 

Barlow, Joel 1755 

Barnes, Albert 1798 

Barney, Joshua .... 1759 

Barr6, Isaac 1726 

Barron, James 1768 

Barrow, Isaac 1630 

Bartolozzi, F 1726? 

Bates, Edward 1793 

Baxter, Richard. . . . 1615 

Bayard, Chevalier de 1475 ? 

Bayle, Pierre 1647 

Beaumont, Francis. 1586 

Beauregard, P. G. T. 1818 

Beau marchais, P. de 1732 

Becket, St. Thos. k. 1119 



c. 468? 
c. 380? 
c. 822 
1609 
1848 
1801 
1842 

170? 
1816 
1848 

873 

200? 

458 
1871 
1851 

• • • • 

480 
14 

273 
1817 
1750 
1867 
1626 

i2Qe? 

1806 
1851 
1833 
1861 
1617 
1807 
1870 
1860 



1820 
1843 
1811 

• • • • 

1812 

1870 

1818 

1802 

1851 

1677 

1813? 

1869 

1691 

1534 

1706 

1616 

• • • • 

1799 
1170 



AGE OF NOTABLE PEBSONS. 
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NAME. 

Bede, ihe Venerable, 
Beecher, Henry W. 
Beecher, Lyman. . . . 
Beethoven, Lndwig. 

Belisarias 

Bell, John 

Bellini, Yincenzio. . 
Benjamin, Jndah P. 
Bennett, J. Gordon. 
Bcntham, Jeremy. . 
Benton, Thomas H. 
Beranger, P. J. de. 
Berkeley, George.. 
Berkley, SirWm... 
Berrien, John M. . . 
Bibb, George M. . . . 
Binney, Horace .... 
Bimey, James G. . . 
Bismarck, Prince von 
Black, Jeremiah 8. 
Blaekstone, Sir W . . 
Blaine, James G. . . 
Blair, Francis P.... 
Blair, Jr., Fran. P.. 
Blair, Montgomery. 
Boilean, Nicholas.. 
Boccaccio, Giovanni 
Bolingbroke, H. St. J. 

Bolivar, Simon 

Bonaparte, Jerome. 
Bonaparte, Joseph. 
Bonaparte, Lonis. . . 
Bonaparte, Lncien.. 
Bonaparte, Napoleon 
Bonhenr, Rosalie . . . 

Boone, Daniel 

Booth, Jnnias B... 

Booth, Ed\vin 

Borgia, Lncrezia... 

Bos wen, James 

Bossnet, Jacqnes B. 
Boacicault, Dion. . . 

Bondinot, Elias 

Boatwell, George S. 

Boyd, Linn 

Brackcnridgc,H. M. 
Bradley, Joseph P. 

Brsgg, Braxton 

Breckinridge, J. C. . 
Bremer, Fredrika... 

Bright, John 

Bristow, BenJ. H... 
Broderick, David C. 
Bronte, Charlotte .. 



BORN. 



DIBD. 



672r 


785 


1818 


• • • ■ 


1775 


1868 


1770 


1827 


606? 


665 


1797 


1869 


1808 


1833 


1819 


• • • • 


1795 


1872 


1748 


1832 


1782 


1863 


1780 


1857 


1684 


1758 


1610? 


1677 


1781 


1856 


17TS 


1869 


1780 


1875 


1793 


1867 


1815 


• • • • 


1810 


• • « • 


1723 


1780 


1830 


• • • • 


1791 


1877 


1821 


1875 


1818 


• • « ■ 


1^ 


mi 


1818 


1875 


167B 


1751 


1788 


1830 


1784 


1860 


1768 


1844 


1778 


1846 


1775 


1840 


1709 


1821 


18» 


• • • • 


1786 


1820 


1796 


1853 


1838 


• • • • 


? 


1633 


1740 


1795 


1627 


1704 


1823 


• • • • 


1740 


1821 


1818 


• • • • 


1800 


1859 


1786 


1871 


1813 


• • • • 


1817 


1876 


1821 


1875 


1801 


1865 


1811 


• • • • 


1883 


• • • • 


1818 


1869 


1816 


1863 



NAME. BORN. DIKD. 

Brougham, H., Lord 1779 1866 

Brown, Aaron Y 1795 1660 

Brown, Beqj. Gratz. 1836 .... 

Brown, H.K 1814 

Brown, John 1800 1850 

Browne, Charles F. 1834 1867 

Browne, Sir Thomas 1605 1662 

Browning, Eliz.B.. 1809 1861 

Browning, Orvillc H. 1810 .... 

Browning, Robert . . 1813 .... 

Brownlow, Wm. G. 1805 1877 

Brownson, Orestes A. 1808 1878 

Brace, Robert 1374 1329 

Bmtns, Marcus Jon. B.C. 85 B.O. 42 

Bryant, Wm. CuUen 1794 

Buchanan, James ... 1791 1868 

Buckle, Henry Thoi. 1833 1862 

Buffon, Geo. L. L... 1707 1788 

Bulwer Lytton, Lord 1805 1873 

Bnu8en,C.K.J.,Baron 1791 1860 

Banyan, John 1038 1686 

Barges, Tristam.... 1770 1658 

Burke, Edmund .... 1738? 1797 

Burlingame, Anson. 1832 1870 

Bums, Robert 1760 1790 

Bumside, Amb. B.. 1824 .... 

Burr, Aaron 1766 1886 

Burton, Richard F/ 1831 .... 

Burton, Robert 1676 1640 

Batier,Beuj.F.,ofN.Y. 1795 1866 

Butler,Bcuj.F.,ofMas8. 1816 

Butler, Joseph... . 1603 1752 

Butler, Samuel 1612 1660 

Byron, G. N. G., Lord 1786 1824 

Cabot, Sebastian... 1477? 1657? 
Csesar, Caius Julias B.a 100 b.c. 44 

CalderondelaBarca 1600 1661 

Calhoun, John C. . . 1783 1850 

Caligula, Cains Caesar 12 41 

Calvin, John 1600 1664 

Cameron, Simon... 1799 .... 

Camoens,Luis de.. 1534? 1579? 

Campbell, Alex.... 1788 1866 

Campbell, James A* 1811 .... 

Campbell, Thomas. 1777 1844 

Canning, George . . < 1770 1837 

Canova, Antonio. . . 1757 1823 

Carey, Henry C... 1798 .... 

Carlyle, Thomas... 1795 .... 

Carroll, Charles.... 1787 1882 

Cass, Lewis 1783 1866 

Catharine 1 1884? 1727 

Catharine n 1730 1796 

Cato, the Censor. . . b.o. 281? b.c. 149 
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HAXK. 


BOBN. 


DIED. 


NAVB. 


bobh. 


DIXU. 


C&to^ tUicetuis B.C. 96 


B.C. 46 


Colbnm, Warren... 


1793 


1888 


Catron, John 


1778 


1865 


Cole, Thomas 


1801 


1848 


CatnllnSfYtlerlas.. b.c. 87 


B.O. 47? 


Coleridge, Ssmuel T. 


1778 


1834 


Cavonr, Camillo .... 


1810 


1861 


Colfax, Schuyler.... 


1888 


• • • • 


Cazton, William... 


1418? 


1491? 


CoUamer, Jacob.... 


1798 


1865 


Cellini, Benvenato.. 


1600 


IWl? 


Collins, William.... 


1780 


1766 


Ccnci, Beatrice.... 


? 


1699 


Collins, Wm. WlUiie 


1825 


• • • • 


Cervantes-Saayedra. 


16«7 


1616 


Columbus, Chriitopher 


1486? 


1506 


Chalmers, Thomas. 


1780 


1817 


Combe, George 


1788 


1658 


Champlain, S. de... 


1670 


1636 


Comte. Anguste 


1706 


1857 


ChanniDg,Wm. B.. 


1780 


1842 


Cond£, Prince de... 


1681 


1686 


Chantrey, SirF.... 


1781 


1841 


Condorcet, Marq. de 


1748 


1794 


Charlemagne 


748 


814 


ConAicins b.c 


J. 661? 


B.C. 478? 


Charles I 


1600 


1649 


Congreve, William. 


1670 


1789 


Charles II 


1690 
1688 


16R5 
1718 


Constantine th4 Great 
Cook, James 


873? 
1728 


887 


Charles XII 


1779 


Charles the Bold.... 


1438 


1477 


Cooley, Thomas M. 


1884 


• • • 


CharIevolz,P.F.X.do 


1688 


1761 


Cooper, Sir Astley.. 


1768 


1841 


Chase, Samnel 


1741 


1811 


Cooper, J. Fenimore 


1789 


1851 


Chase, Salmon P.... 


1808 


1873 


Cooper, Peter 


1791 


ft « • » 


Chastellnz, Marq. de 


1734 


1788 


Copernicus, Nicolans 


1478 


1643 


Chateaubriand, F.A. 


1769? 


1848 


Copley, Johns 


1787 


1816 


Chatham, Earl of... 


1706 


1778 


Corday, Charlotte.. 


1768 


1793 


Chatterton, Thomas 


1758 


1T70 


Corneille, Pierre. . . . 


1606 


1684 


Chancer, Geoffrey.. 


1828 


1400 


Comwallis, Charles. 


1738 


1805 


Chesterfield, Earl of 


1694 


ins 


Correggio (A. Allegri) 


1494 


1634 


Chevalier, Michel. . . 


1806 


• • • • 


Cortez, Hernando... 


1486 


1547? 


Choate, RoAis. 


1799 


1859 


Corwin, Thomas .... 


1794 


1865 


Chopin, F 


1810 


1849 


Cousin, Yictor. 


1T92 


1867 


Christina, Qneen. . . 


1636 


1669 


Cowley, Abraham.. 


1618 


1667 


Chrysostom, St.John 


847? 


407 


Cowper, William.. . 


1781 


1800 


Chnrch, Fred. B.... 


1886 


• • • • 


Crabbe, George..... 


1764 


1882 


Churchill, Charles.. 


1731 


1764 


Cranmer, Thomas.. 


1489 


1556 


Cibber, Colley 


16n 


I'm 


Crawford, Thomas.. 


1814 


1867 


Cicero, Marcus Tnll. b.c. 106 


B.C. 43 


Crawford, William H. 


1778 


1834 


Cincinnatns,Lne.Q..B.c. 619? 


B.C. 439? 


Crebillon, P. J.de.. 


1674 


1768 


Clarendon, Karl of.. 


1606 


1674 


Crichton, James. . . . 


1660 


1583 


Clarke, Adam 


1760 


1882 


Crittenden, John J. 


1786 


1863 


darkson, Thomas.. 


1760 


1846 


Croesus. b.c. 690? 


B.C. 546? 


Clande Lorraine.... 


1600 


1682 


Croker, John Wilson 


1780 


1857 


Clay, CasslnsM.... 


1810 


• • • • 


Cromwell, Oliver. . . 


1699 


1658 


day, Henry 


1777 


1858 


Cmikshank, George 


1798 


• • • • 


Clayton, John M. . . 


1796 


1856 


Curran, John Philpot 


1750 


1817 


Clemens, Samnel L. 


1886 


« • • • 


Curtis, Benjamin R. 


1809 


1874 


Cleopatra b.o. GO 


B.a 80 


Curtis, Geo. Ticknor 


1818 


• • • • 


Clifford, Nathan.... 


1808 


• • • • 


Curtis, George Wm. 


1824 


• • • • 


ainton, De Witt. .. 


1760 


1828 


Cnshing, Caleb 


1800 


• • • • 


Clinton, George.... 


1739 


1818 


Cushman, Charlotte. 


1816 


1876 


Clive, Robert, Lord 


1725 


1774 


Custer, George A... 


1889 


1876 


Cobb, Howell 


1815 


1868 


Cnvier,G.C.L.D ,Bar. 


1760 


1882 


Cobbett, William... 


1768 


1835 


Cyrus the Great 


• • • • 


B.C. 629? 


Cobden, Richard... 


1804 


1866 


Dagnerre, Louis J.M. 


1789 


1861 


Coke, Sir Bdward. . . 


1568 


1638 


Dahlgren, John A.. 


1800 


1870 


Colbert, Jean Baptiste 


1619 


1688 


Dallas^ Alexander J. 


1769 


1817 
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KAHB. BOBN. 

Dallas, George H. . . 1792 

Dana, James D 1818 

Dana, Bichard H . . . 1787 

Dana, Richard H., Jr. 1816 

Dante 1886 

Danton, Geo. Jacques 1760 

Darins b.c. 560? 

Darwin , Charles R . 1809 

Davenport, Edw. L. 1816 

Davies, Charles 1798 

Davis, Charles H . . . . 1807 

Davis, David 1815 

Davis, Henry Winter 1817 

Davis, Jefferson ... 1808 

Davy, Sir Humphry 1778 

Dayton, Jonathan.. 1760 

Dayton, William L. 1807 

Deane, Silas 1737 

Dearborn, Henry... 1751 

Decatur, Stephen. . . 1770 

Defoe, Daniel 1661 7 

De Kalb, J., Baron 1792Y 

Delaroche, Paul.... 1797 

Democritus b.o. 460Y 

Demosthenes b.c. 885? 

DeQoincey, Thomas 1785 

Derby, Edward, Earl 1799 

Descartes, RenS.... 1566 

Dickens, Charles. . . . 1813 

Dickinson, Daniel S. 1800 

Dickinson, John.... 1733 

Diderot, Denis 1713 

Diocletian 345 

Diogenes b.o. 412? 

Dionysios the Elder, B.O. 430? 

Disraeli, Benjamin. 1805 

DisraeU, Isaac 1766? 

Diz, John A 1798 

Dixon, W.Hepworth 1831 

Doddridge, Philip.. 1703 

DomiUan, Titus F.A 61? 

Donizetti, Gaetano.. 1798 

Dor£, Paul Gnstave. 1883 

Douglas, Stephen A. 1818 

Dow, Gerhard 1613 

Drake, Sir Francis . . 1589? 

Draper, John Wm . . 181 1 

Drayton, HichaeL . . 1568 

Dryden, John 1681 

Duane, William J.. 1780 

Da ChaiUu, Paul B.. 1830 

Dndevant (Geo. Sand) 1804 

Dnguesclin, Bertrand 1814? 

Dnmas, Atozandre . . 1803 



DIED. 



1864 



1331 
1794 
B.C. 436? 

• « ■ • 

1877 
1874 
1877 

• • • • 

1865 
. . • • 
1829 
1834 
1864 
1789 
1839 
1830 
1731 
1780 
1«!6 

B.C. 367? 

B.C. 832? 
1869 
1869 
1660 
1870 
1866 
1808 
1784 
318 

B.O. 833? 

B.C. 867? 

• • ■ • 

1848 



1751 

06 

1848 

ft • « • 

1861 

1680? 

1595 

• • * 

1631 
1700 
1865 

• t • • 

1876 
1380 
1870 



nahb. bobn. died. 

Dnnglison,Robley.. 1798 1860 

Dnrand,AsherB.... 1796 .... 

D&rer, Albrecht.... 1471 1638 

Dwight, Thnothy... 1753 1817 

Early, JubalA 1818 

Eastlakc, Sir Cbas. L. 1793 1865 

Eaton, John Henry. 1790 1856 

Edgeworth, Maria.. 1767 1819 

Edwards, Jonathan. 1706 1758 

Eliot, Sir John 1590 163.3 

Elizabeth, Queen . . . 1638 1603 

Elliott, Ebenezer... 1781 1849 

Elliott, Jesse D 1783 1845 

EUsworth, Oliver... 1745 1807 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo 1803 

Emmet, Robert 1780 1808 

Epauiinondas b.o. 418? B.C. 863 

Bpictetus ? 125? 

Epicurus B.C. 842? B.C. 870 

Erasmus, Desiderius 1465 1536 

Ericsson, John 1803 .... 

Erskine, Thos., Lord 1750 1833 

Euclid, Geom b.c. 800? 

Eugene, Prince 1663 1736 

Euler, Leonard 1707 1783 

Euripides B.C. 480? b.c. 406 

EusebiusFamphilL. 265? 840? 

Evarts, William M. 1818 

Evelyn, John 1620 1706 

Everett, Edward... 1794 1865 

Ewing, Thomas.... 1789 1871 

Farragut, David G.. 1801 1870 

Faust, Johann 1470? 

Fteelon, F. de S . . . . 1651 1715 

Ferdinand y. of Spain 1463 1616 

Fessenden, W. Pitt 1806 1869 

Feuillet, Octave .... 1813 

Fichte, J. Gottlieb. . 1763 1814 

Field, Cyrus W. . . . . 1819 

Field, David Dudley ^ 1805 

Field, Stephen J. . . . 1816 

Fielding, Henry .... 1707 1754 

Fillmore, MilUrd... 1800 1874 

Fish, Hamilton 1808 

Fitch, John 1748 1798 

Fletcher, John 1570 1635 

Floyd, John B 1806 

Ford, John 1586 1689? 

Forrest, Edwin 1806 1873 

Forster, John 1813 1876 

Forsyth, John 1780 1841 

Fourier, Charles. . 1773 1887 

Fox, Charles James 1749 1806 

Fox, Gcoigo 1634 1691 
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NAHX. 


BOBN. 


DIKD. 


NAMB. 


BOBN. 


DIBO. 


Foze, John 


1517 


1587 


Grey, Lady Jane... 
Grier, Robert C... 


1587 


1551 


Francis do Sales, St. 


1567 


1622 


• ■• W V 

1794 


1870 


Franklin, Bei^amin. 


1706 


1793 


Grimm, Jacob L. C. 


1785 


1868 


FraDklin, Sir John. 


1786 


1847 


Griswold, Rofns W. 


1815 


1857 


Frederick I 


1657 


1718 


Grote, Geoige 


1794 


1871 


Frederick IL, the Oreai 


! 1712 


1786 


Grotius 


1563 


1615 


Fremont, John C... 


1818 


• • • • 


Grow, Galiiaha A... 


1823 


« • • • 


Frenean, Philip. . . . 


1763 


1882 


Grundy, Felix 


1777 


1840 


Froissart, Jean 


1887 


1410? 


Gnicciardini, Fran. 


1483 


1510 


Fronde, Jaa. Anthony 


1818 


• • • • 


Guido(GaidoReni). 


1374? 


1642 


Fnller, Thomas.... 


1606 


1061 


Gaizot,F. P. O 


i;S7 


1874 


FnltOD, Robert 


1765 


1815 


Gumey, Joseph J.. 


1788 


1847 


Qalcn, Clandias.... 


180 


200 


Gostavns Yaaa 


1496 


1560 


GalUeo (Galilei).... 


1564 


1642 


Gustavns Adolphns 


1591 


1633 


Gallatin, Albert 


1781 


1840 


Gutenberg, Johann. 


1400 


1478? 


Gait, John 


irro 


1889 


Guthrie, James 


1702 


1869 


Gambetta,Leoii.... 


1888 


• • • • 


Haeckel, Ernst H... 


1884 


• • .• 


Garibaldi, Giuseppe 


1807 


• • • * 


Haflz 


? 


1889? 


Garrick, David 


1716 


1779 


Hahnemann, Sam . . . 


1755 


1843 


Garrison, W. Lloyd. 


1804 


• • • • 


Hakluyt, Richard... 


1563? 


1616 


Gaakell, Blic. C 


1811 


1865 


Hale, John P. 


1806 


1878 


Gates, Horatio 


1788 


1806 


Hale, Sir Matthew.. 


1609 


1676 


Gautier, Thtophile. 


1811 


1872 


Hal^vy, Jacques .... 


1799 


1862 


Genghis Khan 


1103 


1327 


Haliburton, T. G... 


1797 


1865 


George I 


1660 


1727 


HaU, Charles F.... 


1831 


1871 


George 11 .. 


1683 


1760 


Hall, Joseph, Bp... 


1574 


1656 


George 111 


1738 


1830 


Hall, Robert 


1764 


1831 


George IV 


1763 


1880 


Hallam, Henry 


1777 


1869 


Gerry, Elbridge.... 


1744 


1814 


Halleck, Fitz-Grecne 


1790 


1867 


Ghiberti, Lorenzo.. 


1378 


1455 


Halleck, Henry W.. 


1816 


1872 


Gibbon, Edward... 


17^7 


1794 


Hamilton, Alex , 


1757 


1804 


Gibson, John 


1790 


1866 


Hamilton, Sir Wm.. 


17RR 


1856 


Giddinga, Joshua R. 


1706 


1864 


Hamlin, Hannibal . . 


1809 


• • « - 


Giles, Wm. Branch. 


1763 


1830 


Hampden, John. . . . 


1594 


1648 


Giilmore, Qoincy A. 


1835 


...» 


Hancock, John 


1737 


1708 


Giotto 


1276 


1386 


Hancock, Winfleld 8. 


1834 


• « • • 


Girard, Stephen 


1750 


1881 


Handel, Geo. Fred.. 


168B 


1750 


Gladstone, Wm. E.. 


1809 


• • • • 


Hannibal , b.c. 347 


B.a 188? 


Godwin, WiUiam... 


1756 


1836 


Haroun-al-Raachid.. 


766 


800 


GU>ethe,J. W. von.. 


1749 


1832 


Harrison, Benjamin 


1740 


1791 


Goldsmith, Oliver.. 


1728 


1774 


Harrison, Wm. Henry 


1778 


1841 


Goodrich, Sam. G.. 


1793 


1860 


Harte, F.Bret 


1830 


• • • • 


Goodyear, Charles.. 


1800 


1860 


Harvey, William.... 


1678 


1657 


GotUchalk, L. M... 


1829 


1869 


Hastings, Warren . . 


1788 


1818 


Gongh, JohnB 


1817 


• • • • 


Hawthorne, Nath.. . 


1804 


1864 


Gounod, Felix C... 


1818 


• • « • 


Haydn, Franz Joseph 


1733 


1800 


Gower, John 


1327? 


1408? 


Hayes, Rutherford B. 


1832 


• • • 


Grant, Ulysses S.... 


1823 


• • • 


Hayne, Robert Y... 


1791 


1889 


Grattan, Henry.... 


1746 


1830 


HazUtt, William.... 


1778 


1880 


Gray, Asa 


1810 


• • • • 


Headley, JoelT.... 


1814 


• • • • 


Gray, Thomas 


1716 


1771 


Hegel, Georg W. F. 


1770 


1881 


Greeley, Horace.... 


18U 


1873 


Heine, Hcinrich .... 


1799 


1868 


Greene, Nathaniel.. 


1742 


1786 


Hclmholtz, H. L. F. • 


1821 


• • • • 


Greenough, Horatio 


1805 


1852 


Hdoise 


1100 


1164 
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MAin. Bomr. disd. 

Helps, Arthur 1817 18^ 

Hdvetins, Glaade A. 1715 1771 

Hemans, Felicia D, 1794 1885 

Hendricks, Thos. A. 1819 .... 

Heniyl ofBngland 1068 lias 

Henry n 1183 1180 

Henryin 1807 1»72 

Henry IV 1806? 1418 

Henry V 1888 1488 

Henry VI 1481 1471 

Henry Vn 1466 1500 

Henry Via 1491 1647 

Henxy IV. of France 1558 1610 

Henry, Joaeph 1707 

Henry, Patrick 1786 1709 

Hentz, Caroline Lee 1800 1856 

Heraditna b.o. 685? .... 

Herbert, Edward... 1561 1648 

Herbert, Qeorge 1598 1688 

Herodotus, b.o. 484? b.o. 406? 

fierrick, Bobert. ... 1601 1674 

Herschel, Sir J. F. U. 1798 1871 

Herschel, Sir Wm . . 1788 1888 

Heaiod b.o. 840? 

Hildretb,Bichard.. 1807 1865 

Hipparchna .b.o. 150? .... 

Hippocrates b.c. 460 b.o. 857 

Hitchcock, Edward 1798 1854 

Hobbea, Thomas..- 1568 16nf0 

Hogarth, William.. 1697 1764 

Holbach, Baron tod 1728 1788 

Holbein, Hans 1494 ? 1548? 

Holland, Joaiah G. . 1819 

Holmes, Oliyer W.. 1800 

Holt, Joseph 1807 

Homer b.o. 850? 776? 

Hood, Thomas 1706 1845 

Hooker, Joseph 1814 .... 

Hooker, Bichard... 1658? 1600 

Hopkinsan, Francis 1787 1701 
Horatia8,Q.Flacciis,B.a 66 b.c. 8 

Hortcnse, Qneen... 1788 1887 

Hooner, Harriet.... 1881 .... 

Hondon, JeanA.... 1741 1888 

Houston, Samuel... 1798 1863 

Howard, John 1786 1790 

Howe, Julia Ward. . 1810 .... 

Howe, Samuel a... 1801 1876 

Hughes, Thomaa. . . 1888 .... 

Hugo, Victor Marie 1808 .... 

HuU, Isaac 1775 1848 

Himiboldt, Alex, von 1769 1860 

Hambo]dt,K.W.von 1767 1885 

Hiime,DaTid 1711 1778 



l^Ain. BOBH. 

Hunt, Leigh 1784 

Hunter, Bobt. M. T. 1809 

Huntington, Daniel. 1816 

Huss, Johann 1876? 

Huxley, Thos. H. . . 1885 

Irving, Washington 17B8 

Isabella of Castile . . 1461 

Isocrates b.o. 486? b.c. 

Jackson, Andrew. . . 1787 

Jackson, Thomas J. 1884 

James 1 1666 

James II 1688 

Jameiis, George P. B. 1801 

Jameson, Anna. . . . 1797 

Jay, John 1745 

Jefferson, Thomas . . 1743 

Jeffrey, Francis ... 1778 

Jeffreys, George. . . . 1640? 

Jerome, Saint 846? 

Jerome of Prague . . 1878? 

Jerrold, Douglas... 1806 

Joan of Are 1418? 

Johnson, Andrew... 1808 

Johnson, Cave 1798 

Johnson, Beverdy . . • 1796 

Johnson, Bichard M* 1760 

Johnson, Samuel . . . 1700 

Johnston, Albert S. 1808 

Johnston, Joseph E. 1807 

Jofaiville, Prince de f 1818 

Jones, John Paul . . . 1747? 

Jones, Sir William.. 1746 

Jonson, Ben • 1674 

Josephll. 1741 

Josephine 1768? 

Joeephus, Flavins.. 88? 

Juarez, Benito Pablo 1G06 

Julian, Emperor .... 881 

Justin Martyr 105? 

Justinian 488 

Juvenalis, Decimus J. 40? 
Karnes (H. Home, Lord) 1096 

Kane, Elisha K 1880 

Kant, Immanuel . . .. 1784 

Kaulbach, W. von. . 1806 

Kean, Charles 1811 

Kean, Edmund 1787? 

Kearny, Philip 1816 

Keats, John 1706 

Kemble, Frances A. 1811 

Kemble, John P 1757 

Kempis, Thomas &• 1880 

Kendal), Amos 1789 

Kennedy, John P . . . 1706 



DIED. 



1850 



1415 

• • • • 

1859 
1604 

8£8 
1845 
1868 
1685 
1701 
1860 
1860 
1889 
1886 
1860 
1689 

480? 
1416 
1857 
1481 
1876 
1666 
1876 
1860 
1784 
1868 



1798 

1794 

1687 

1790 

1814 

100? 

1878 

868 

160? 

666 

180? 

1788 

1867 

1804 

1874 

1868 

1888 

1868 

1881 

• • • • 

1688 
1471 
1869 
1870 
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XAWX. 


BOBir. 


DXSD. 


NAMX. 


BOBK. 


DIED. 


Kent, James 


1768 


1847 


Lesseps, Ferdtaiand de 


1805 


• • • • 


Kepler, Johann 


1571 


1680 


Leasing, GotChold B. 


1730 


17B1 


Key, Francis S 


irro 


1848 


Lesucur, Bnstache.. 


1617 


1665 


King, Preston 


1806 


1865 


Lever, Charles 


1806 


18^3 


King, Rnfas 


1755 


1887 


Lewes, Geo. Henry 


1817 


• • • « 


King, T.Starr 


1894 


1864 


Lewes, Marian Byans 


1830 


• « • ■ 


King, William B... 


1786 


1858 


Lewis, Sir O.C 


1806 


1863 


Kingsley, Charles.. 


1810 


1875 


Lewis, Meriwether. 


1774 


1800 


Klopstock, Fried. O. 


1?M 


1806 


Lleber, Francis.... 


1800 


1873 


Knowles, J. Sheridan 


1784 


1863 


LieUg, Justus yon. 


1806 


1878 


Knox, Henry 


1750 


1806 


Lincoln, Abraham . . 


1800 


1865 


Knox, John 


1S05 


1578 




1831 


• • • • 


Kock,Cha8.Panlde 


1704 


•1871 


LinxuBus, Carl von.. 


1707 


irre 


KosduBzko, Tadeuss 


1746 


1817 


Liszt, Frani 


1811 


* • • 


KoMoth, Louis 


1809 


»» »M 


Ltriogston, Bdward 


1764 


1886 


La Bmydre, Jean d9 


1646? 


1606 


Livingston, Bobert B. 


1747 


1818 


La Fayette, Marqnis de 


1757 


1884 


Livingstone, David 


1818 


1878 


La Fontaine, Jean . . 


1621 


1605 


Uvins, Titus P B.a 50 ▲.d. 17 


Lamartine, Alph. de 


1790 


1860 


Locke, John 


1688 


1704 


Lamb, Charles 


1776 


1884 


Lockhart, J. G 


1704 


1854 


Lamennais, F. B de, 


1788 


1661 


Longfellow, H. W.. 


1807 


• • • • 


La Motte Fonqn^, F. de 1777 


1848 


Longstreet, James.. 


1830 


• • • • 


Landor, Walter Savage 


1775 


1864 


Lossing, Benson J. . 


1818 


• • • • 


Landseer, Sir Bdwin 


1808? 


1878 


Louis IX. (St Louis) 


1315 


1370 


Lane, James H 


1814 


1866 


Louis Xrv. (U Grand) 


1688 


in5 


Lane, Joseph 


1801 

1740 

B1618 


• • • • 

1887 
1680 


LouU XV 


1710 
1754 
1773 


1774 


Laplace, P. 8. de... 


Louis XVI 


1798 


La Bochefoncanld, F. d( 


Louis Philippe 


1850 


La Salle, B. Cavelier de 


1648? 


1687 


Lov^oy, Owen 


1811 


1864 


La8Ca8aa,B 


1474 


1566 


Lover, Samuel 


1797 


1868 


Latimer, Hogh 


1490? 


1555 


Loyola, St. Ignatius de 


1491 


1550 


Land, William 


1578 


1645 


Lncanus, Marcus A. 


80? 


65 


Laarens, Henry 


1794 


1703 


LucianuB 


130? 


800? 


Laurens, John 


1763? 


1788 


Lncietins,CarusTitus, b.o. 95 


B.C. 58? 


Lavater, Johann C. 


1741 


1801 


Luther, Martin 


1488 


1546 


JjVt John 


1671? 


1730 


Lycurgus 

Lyell, Sir Charles. . • 


^ 


1.0. 835? 

1875 


Lawrence, Abbott.. 


1793 


1855 


• • • • m 

1707 


Lawrence, Sir Thomas 


1760 


1880 


Lyon, Nathaniel.... 


1819 


1861 


liedyard, John 


IThl 


1780 


Macaulay, T. B., Lord 


1800 


1850 


I^ee. Ann r .......... 


1736 


17B4 


Macchiavelli, Niccolo 
MeCulloch, John B. 


1460 
1780 


1537 
1864 


Lee, Arthur 


1740 


1783 


Lee, Charles 


1781 


1783 


McClellan, George B. 


1836 


• • « • 


Lee, Henry 


1756 


1818 


McDowell, Irvin.... 


1818 


• • • • 


Lee, Bichard Henry 


1783 


1704 


McDuifle, George.. . 


1788 


1851 


Lee, BobertB 


1807 


1870 


McHenry, James. . . 


1763? 


1819 


Leech, John 


1817 


1864 


Mackintosh, Sir James 


1765 


1838 


Legar^, Hughs 


1707 


1848 


McLean, John...... 


1785 


1861 


Legendre, Adilen H. 


1768? 


1888 


Maclise, Daniel 


1811? 


1870 


Leibnitz, GottfrtedW. 


1046 


1716 


MacMahon,M.B.P.M. 


1808 


• • • • 


Leicester, Barl of... 


1688? 


1588 


McPherson, James B. 


1888 


1804 


LeoX 


14ns 


1631 


Blacready, Wm. C. . 
Madison, James.... 


1783 


1878 
1886 


Leonidas 


? 


460? 


17S1? 


Le Sage, Alain Ben<S 


1668 


1747 


Magellan, Fernando 


1470? 


1581 


Leslie, Chas. Bobert 


1704 


1860 


Maintenon, Mme. de 


1685 


mo 
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NAMB. 



BOBN. 



DIED. 



Malstre, Joseph de. 
Maistre, Xavier de.. 
Halebranche, Nicolas 
Malibnin, Maria F.. 
Malte-Bran, Conrad 
lialthos, Thos. B. .. 
Maadeyflle, Sir John 
Mangnm, Willie P.. 

Mann, Horace 

Mansard, Fran9oi8. 

Manflfteld) Lord 

Manzonl, Alessandro 
Marat, Jean Paul... 

Marcy, Wm. L 

Margaret of Valois 
Margaret of France 

Maria Looisa 

Maria Theresa of 

Austria. 

Maria Theresa of 

Hungary 

Marie Antoinette. . • 
Marie de Medicis... 

Marino Falieri 

Marion, Francis .... 

Marius, Cains b.c 

Marlborough, Duke of 

Marlowe, C. 

Mannont, Auguste. 
Marryat, Frederick 

Marshall, John 

Marston, John 

Martialis, Marcus V. 
Martinean, Harriet.. 
Marvel), Andrew. . . 

Mary I 

Maryn 

Mary Stuart 

Mason, George 

Mason, James M . . . 

Mason, Lowell 

Massillon, Jean Bapt. 
Massinger, Philip.. 
Mather, Cotton — 
Mather, Increase. . . 
Mathew, Theobald. 
Mathews, Charles . . 
Maury, Matthew F. 

Maximilian I 

Maximilian II 

Maximilian (Mexico) 
Mazarin, J., Cardinal 
Mazzhii. Giuseppe 
Meade, Geoige G.. 



ITM 


1821 


1763 


1862 


IffiM 


1715 


1808 


1836 


17T5 


182S 


176G 


1834 


1900? 


1372 


vm 


1861 


1796 


1839 


1508 


1666 


1706 


1793 


1786 


1873 


1744 


1793 


1786 


1867 


1493 


1549 


SS21 


1615 


IT91 


1847 



638 



1683 



in7 


1780 


L755 


1793 


1573 


1642 


1878 


1365 


1782 


1796 


157 B.C 


. 86 


1650 


1722 


1664 


1593 


774 


1852 


792 


1848 


755 


1835 


? 


1686? 


48 


104? 


1808 


1876 


1620 


1678 


1516 


1558 


1662 


1094 


1542 


1567 


1726 


1792 


1798 


1871 


792 


1872 


1663 


1742 


684 


1640 


1663 


17» 


1639 


1723 


1790 


1866 


1776 


1835 


806 


1873 


459 


1519 


537 


1676 


1832 


1867 


002 


1661 


805 


1872 


1815 


1872 



NAMB. BOBK. DIXD. 

Meagher, Thos. F. . 1883 1867 

Medici, Catharine de 1619 560 

Medici, Lorenzo de 1448 1492 

MehcmelAli 1709 1849 

Meissonier, Jean L.E. 1813 .... 

Melanchtbon, Philip 1497 1560 

Melville, Herman.. 1819 .... 

Mendelssohn, Moses 1729 1786 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 1809 1847 

Mengs, Anton Bafael 1728 1779 

Meredith,WilliamM. 1799 1873 

Merle d*Aubign6,JH. 1794 1672 

Metastasio, Pietro B. 1696 1782 

Mettemich,C.Prlnceyonl7f8 1859 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo 1794 1864 

Michael-Angelo.... 1474 1664 

Michelet, Jules.... 1796 1874 

Mifflin, Thomas .... 1744 1800 

MiU, John Stuart.. 1806 1873 

Miller, Hugh 1802 1856 

Miller, Samuel F . . . 1810 .... 

MUman, Henry Hart 1791 1868 

Milne-Edwards, H . 1800 

Miltiadcs B.O. 400? 

Milton, John 1608 1674 

Mirabeau,H.G.R.de 1749 1701 

Mitchell, Donald G. 1822 

Mitchel,0rm8byM. 1810 1862 

Mlthridates B.o. 131? b.o. 63 

Mohammed or Mahomet 570? 633 

Moliere, Jean B P. de 1692 1673 

Moltke, H. C. B. von 1800 

Monk, George 1608 1670 

Monroe, James.... 1758 1831 

Montagu, LadyM.W. 1680 1762 

Montaigne, Michel de 1683 1502 

Montalembert,Comtedel810 1870 

Montesquieu, Charles 1660 1755 

Montgomery, James 1771 1854 

Montgomery, Richard 1786 1775 

Montrose, Marquis of 1612 1660 

Moore, Thomas 1779 1852 

More, Hannah 1745 1883 

More, Henry 1614 1667 

More, Sir Thomas. . 1480 1536 

Morean, J. Victor.. 1783 1813 

Morgan, Daniel .... 1786 1802 

Morgan, S. O., Lady 1783 1869 

Morris, George P.. 1802 1864 

Morris, Gonvemeur 1752 1816 

Morris, Robert 1784 1806 

Morse, Jededioh. . . 1761 1826 

Morse, Samuel F.B. 1791 1878 

Morton, Oliver P. . 1828 1877 
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MAMS. BORN. DIED. 

Motley, John L.... 1814 1877 

Mowatt, Anna Cora 1818 1870 

Mozart, J. C. W. A. 175G 1791 

MaUcr, F. Max.... 1888 

Marat, Joachim.... 1771 1815 

Muratori, L. A 1673 17M 

Mnrchison, Sir R. . . 1708 1871 

Murillo, BartolomeoE. 1018 1683 

Murray, Lindley... 1745 1896 

Musset, Alfred de.. 1810 18S7 

Napoleon 1 1760 1831 

Napoleon n 1811 1833 

Napoleon ni 1808 1873 

NastfThomas 1840 

Neal, John 1708 1866 

Ncander,JohannA.W. 1780 1850 

Necker, Jacques... 1733 1804 

Nelson, Horatio... 1768 1805 

Nelson, Samnel .... 1703 1878 

Nepos, Cornelias.. f B.o. 40? 

Nero 87 68 

Ncwman,Franci8Wm. 1805 .... 

Newman, JohnH.. 1801 .... 

Newton, Sir Isaac.. 164S 1787 

Ney, Michel 1760 1815 

Nicholas 1 1706 1865 

Niebahr, B. G 1775 1881 

Nott, Eliphalet 1778 1866 

OTonnell, Daniel. . 1775 1847 

Oifeubach, Jacques 1810 .... 

Origen 18Sr 254 

Orr, James L 1823 1873 

Ossoli, Margaret Fuller 1810 1850 

OUs, James 1725 1783 

Oyorbeck, Friedrich 1780 1860 
OvidiusNaso, P.... b.c. 43 ▲.D. 18 

Owen, Robert 1771 1858 

Owen, Robert Dale 1801 1877 

Oxenstiem, Axel.. 1583 1664 

Paganini,Nicoolo.. 1784 1840 

Page, William 1811 

Paine, Thomas 1737 1800 

Paley, William. .... 1748 1805 

Palfrey, John Q. . . . 1796 .... 

Palisey, Bernard... 15067 1500 

Palmcrston, Lord.. 1784 1865 

Paracelsus 1408 1541 

Park, Mango 1771 1805 

Parker, Theodore.. 1810 1860 

Parton, James 1833 .... 

Parton,SaraPay8on 1811 1873 

Pascal, Blaise 1633 16G3 

Patrick, Saint f 403? 

Patti, Adclioa 1843 



HAXB. BOBM. DIED. 

PattI, Carlotta 1840 ~ 

Paulding, James SL 1770 1860 

Peabody, George.. 17B5 1860 

Feale, Rembrandt.. 1778 1800 

Pedro n., of Brazil 1823 

Peel, Sir Robert... 1788 1860 

Pclroe, Bei^amin.. 1800 

PeUIco, Silvio 1780 1854 

Pendleton, Edmund 1731 1803 

Pendleton, Geo. H.. 1625 

Penn,WiUUun 1644 1718 

Pepys, Samnel 1033 1703 

Perdval, James G. 1705 1857 

Pericles ? b.c. 423 

Peny, Matthew C. 1795 1858 

Perry, Oliver H. . . . 1765 1810 

Pestalozzi, J. H . . . . 1740 1837 

Peter th4 HermU . . . 1060? 11 15 

VeUitL^Uu Great.. 1673 1725 

Petrarch, Francesco 1304 1374 

Phidias B.C. 490? b.c. 483 

Philip 1 1476 150G 

PhUlpn 1587 1308 

Phillips, Wendell.. 1811 

Pickering, Timothy 1745 1820 

Pierce, Franklin... 1604 1860 

Pierpont, John.... 1785 1866 

Plerrepont, Edwards 1817 .... 

Pike, Zebulon M .. 1770 1813 

PUlow, Gideon J . . 1806 

Pinckney, Charles.. 1758 1824 

Pinckncy, Charles C. 1746 1825 

Pinckney, Thomas. 1750 1838 

Pindams b.o. 618 442? 

Pinkney, William . . 1764 1833 

Pitt, WUliam 1750 1800 

PinsIX . 1792 

Pizarro, Francisco.. 1471 1541 

Plato B.C. 430? B.C. 847 

Plautns, Marcus A. b.c. 254? b.c. 184 

VHrj^ the Elder.... 28 70 

Pliny, the Younger^ (51 116? 

Plutarch 46? 135? 

Poe, Edgar Allan.. 1800 1^0 

Poinsett, Joel R... 1770 1651 

Folk, James E 1795 1849 

Polo,Marco 1254 1324? 

Polybius B.O. 204? b.o. 123? 

pompadonr,J.A.P.de 1722 1764 

Pompeius , b.c. 106 B.C. 48 

Pope, Alexander. . . 1688 1744 

Porson, Richard... 1750 1806 

Porter, David 1780 1843 

Porter, David D . . . 1814 
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NAMB. 


BOBN. 


DIED. 


NAVB. 


BOBN. 


DIED. 


Potter, Paul 


16S5 


1654 


Richard I 


1157 


1199 


Poossin, Nicolas... 


1594 


1665 


Richard II 


1366 


1400 


Powers, Hiram.... 


1805 


1873 


Richard III 


1452 


1485 


Pozzo-di-Borgo,C.A. 


1768 


1842 


Richardson, Samuel 


1689 


17B1 


Praxiteles ■ 


• • • * 


B.O. 865? 


Richelieo, Cardinal.. 


1585 


1648 


Prentice, George D. 


1802 


1870 


Richter, Jean Paul F. 


1763 


1625 


Pre9cott,Wniiaiii H. 


1796 


1859 


Rlenzi, Nicola G... 


? 


1854 


Preston, William C. 


1794 


1860 


RinehartjWm. H.... 


1825 


1874 


Priestley, Joseph.. 


1799 


1851 


Ristori, Adelaide... 


1821 


• • • • 


Prior, Matthew... . 


1664 


1721 


Rlves,WilliamC... 


1793 


1866 


Probns, Marcos A. . 


290 


282 


Robert Bmce 


1276? 


1320 


Proctor, Bryan W.. 


1789 


1864 


Roberts, David 


1796 


1864 


Propertios, Seztus A. 


? 


B.C. 51? 


Robertson, William 


1721 


1793 


Proudhon, Pierre J. 


1809 


1865 


Robespierre, M. M. I. 


1758 


1794 


Ptolemy I., Soter... B.C. 367 


B.C. 283 


Rochambean, J. B. de 


1726 


1817 


Ptolemy II., Philadel. 


309 


B.C. 247 


Rochefoucauld, F. de la 


1613 


1680 


Ptolemy, Claudins . . 


136? 


161? 


Rogers, Samuel.... 


1763 


1635 


Pofendorf , S. Baron yon 


I 1633 


1694 


Roland, Madame . . 


1754 


1793 


Pngin, A. W. N.... 


ISU 


1852 


Romilly, Sir Samuel 


1757 


1818 


Palasld, Casimir. . . . 


1747 


1779 


Rosa, Euph. Parepa 


1836 


1874 


Patnam, Israel 


1718 


1790 


Rosa, Salvator 


1615 


1678 


Pythagoras 


670r 


B.C. 500? 


Rosecrans, William S. 


1819 


• • • • 


Qnarles, Francis 


1592 


1644 


Rossini, Qioacchino 


1792 


1868 


Qnincy, Josiah, Jr. 


1744 


1T75 


Rousseau, Jean J. . . 


1712 


1778 


Qnincy, Jodah 


1772 


1864 


Rubens, Peter Panl 


1677 


1640 


Qnintilianns, Marcos F. 


42? 


118? 


Rupert, Prince 


1619 


1682 


Qoitman, John A . . . 


1799 


1858 


Rush, Benjamin .... 


1748 


1813 


Sabelals, Francis; 


1495? 


1558? 


Rush, Richard 


1780 


1859 


Rachel, £liza. Felix 


1820 


1858 


Ruskin, John 


1819 


• • • • 


Bacine, Jean 


1689 


1699 


Russell, John, E:irl 


1792 


• • • • 


Baleigh, Sir Walter. 


1552 


1618 


Russell, Wm., Lord 


1639 


1683 


Bamsay, Allan 


1686 


1758 


Rutledge, Edward. . 


1749 


1800 


Ramsay, David 


1749 


1816 


Rutledge, John 


1739 


1800 


Randolph, Edmond 


1753 


1813 


Ruyter, Michael A. do 


1707 


1676 


Randolph, John .... 


1773 


1833 


Saadi, or Sad! 


1176? 


1291 


Randolph, Peyton... 


1728 


1775 


Sachs, Hans 


1494 


1578 


Ranke, Leopold. .... 


1795 


• • • • 


St Clair, Arthur.... 


1735 


1818 


Raphael 


1483 


1520 


Sainte-Beuve, C. A. 


1801 


1869 


Rawlins, John A. . 


1831 


1869 


Saint-Pierre, J.B.H. de 


1787 


1814 


Raymond, Henry J. 


1820 


1869 


Saint-Simon, Ducde 


1675 


1755 


Raynal, Abb6 » 


1711 


1796 


Sallustius, Cains C B.C. 86 


B.C. 84 


Read, George 


1738 


17S8 


Santa Afia, Antonio L. 


1796 


1876 


Read, T. Bochanan 


1822 


1872 


Sargent, Epes 


1812 


* . «• 


Reade, Charles 


1814 


» • • 


Sarpi, Paolo (Father 






Recamier, Jean F.J.A« 


1779 


1819 


Paul) 


1332 


1623 


Red Jacket 


1753 
1741 


1830 
1785 . 


Savonarola, Girolamo 
Saze, H.Maurice de 


1453 
1693 


1496 


Reed Joseph 


1750 


Bold, Mayne 


1818 


. • • • 


Saze, JohnG. 


1816 


• • « 


Beid, Thomas 


1710 


1796 


Scheifer, Ary 


1795 


1858 


Rembrandt, Panl . . . 


1607 


1669 


Schenck, Robert C. 


1809 


. • • • 


Renan, J. Ernest... 


1823 


• • • • 


Schiller, Johann C. F. 


1759 


1806 


Retz, Cardinal de... 


1614 


1679 


Schlegcl, Aug. W. von 


1767 


1845 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua 


1723 


1792 


Schlegel, P. C.W. von 


1773 


1829 


Ricardo, David 


1772 


1823 


SChleiermacher, F. B. 


1768 


1834 
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MAIOB. BORN. DIED. 

Schoolcraft, Henry R. 17M 1864 

Behopenhaaer, Arthur 1788 1880 

Schabert^Fnuus.... 1797 18S8 

Schurz, Carl 18S9 

Schuyler, Philip .... 1788 1801 

Scott, Sir Walter... 1771 1838 

Scott, WinHeld 1786 1806 

Scribe, AngnstiiieE. 1791 1861 

Scdgw'ick,Cath. M. 1780 1807 

Sedgwick, John .... 1813 1864 

Sedgwick, Theodore 1746 1818 

Selden,John 1684 1654 

Seneca, Lncios A. 66 

Sergeant, John 1779 18B8 

Servetua, Michael.. 1500 1558 

S^Tlgn^, Marie deB. 1686 1696 

Seward, Wm. Henry, 1801 1873 

Seymour, Horatio . . . 1810 .... 

Shaftesbury, 1st Barl of 1681 1683 

Shaftesbury, 8d Earl of 1671 1713 

Shakespeare, William 1564 1016 

Sharp, Qranville. . . . 1786 1818 

Shell, Bichard L . . . 1791 1851 

Shelby, Isaac 1750 1896 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe 1793 1883 

Shenstonc, Wm .... 1714 1763 

Sheridan, Philip H.. 1881 

Sheridan, Bichard B. 1751 1816 

Sherman, John 1888 .... 

Sherman, Boger.... 1781 1793 

Sherman, William T. 18S0 

Shields, James... » 1810 .... 

Siddons, Sarah 1755 1881 

Sidney, Algernon... 1617? 1683 

Sidney, Sir Philip.. 1554 1586 

Sigoumey, Lydla H. 1791 1865 

Silliman, Bepjamin. ITTO 1864 

Simms, Wm. Gilmore 1806 1870 

Simon, Jules 1814 ? 

Sismondi, J.CX.S. de 1773 1843 

Slidell, John 1793 1871 

Smith, Adam 1728 1790 

Smith, Oerrit 1797 1874 

Smith, Capt. John.. 1579 1631 

Smith, Joseph 1803 1844 

Smith, Sydney 1771 1843 

Smith8on,Jas. L. M.. 1765 1889 

Smollett, Tobias G.. 1781 1771 

Socrates b.c. 468? b.c. 399 

Solon B.C. 038rB.o. 656? 

Somerville, Mary... 1780 1873 

Sophocles B.C. 495?B.c. 405? 

Soto, Hernandez de. 1496? 1643 

Soult, Nicolas Jean. 1760? 1851 



MAXK. BOBV. DIED. 

South, Bobcrt 1638 1716 

Southey, Bobert. . . . 1774 1848 

Souvestre, Bmlle . . . 1806 1854 

Sparks, Jared 1780 1866 

Spencer, John C. . . . 1788 1855 

Spenser, Edmund.. 1668?. 1600 

Spinoza, Benedict de 1633 1677 

Spurzheim, Johann K. 1770 1883 

Stael-Holsteln, A. L.. 1766 1818 

Stanhope, P. H., Earl 1806 1875 

Stanton, Edwin M.. 1814 1860 

Steele, Sh: Bichard. 1671 1739 

Stephens, Alex. H . . 1613 .... 

Sterne, Laurence... 1718 1768 

Steuben, Fred. W. A. 1780 1704 

Stevens, Thaddeua. 1793 1868 

Stevenson, Andrew. 1784 1857 

Stewart, Charles... 1778 1869 

Stewart, Dngald.... 1753 1888 

Stockton, Bichard.. 1780 1781 

Stockton, Bobert F. 1796 1866 

Stoddert, Benjamin 1751 1813 

Story, Joseph 1779 1845 

Stowe, Harriet B... 1813 .... 

Strabo b.c. 60?a.d. 83? 

Strafford, Earl of. . 1598 1641 

Stuart, Alex. H. H.. 1807 

Stuart, GUbert 1755 1888 

Stuart^ James E. B.. 1883 1864 

Sue, Eugdne 1804 1857 

Suetonius, CaiuB. ... 70 ? ? 
Sulla, L. Cornelius, b.c. 188 b.c. 78 

Sullivan, James .... 1744 1808 

Sullivan, John 1741 1795 

Sully, Max., Due de 1560 1641 

Sully, Thomas 17S8 1873 

Sumner, Charles... 1811 1S74 

Swedenborg, Eman. 1688 1773 

Swift, Jonathan .... 1667 1743 

Tacitus,CaiuB Corn. 61? 180? 

Taglionl, Marie 1804 

Talfourd, T. N 1795 1854 

Talleyrand-Perigord 1754 1838 

Talma, Francis Jos. 1763 1886 

Tamerlane 1386 1405 

Taney, Boger B 1777 1864 

Taaso, Torquato... 1544 1593 

Taylor, Bayard 1885 

Taylor, Isaac. 1786? 1865 

Taylor , Jeremy. . . . 1813 1687 

Taylor, Zachary .... 1784 1860 

Tegner, Esalas 1 732 1846 

Temple, Sir William 1688 1699 

Tennyson, Alfred.. 1800? 
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NAIOS. BORK. DIED. 

■■ ■ -■-^ ■■■■■ M ll», ^1 ■■!■ I. — -■ — ■» ■ 

Terentins b.c. 1M b.c. 159 

TertnIliaii,Qaint.S.F. 160? 240? 

Thackeray. W. M.. 1811 1863 

Themistocles b.c. 519? b.c. 449 

Thoophrastus b.c. 872? b.c. 287? 

Thierry, J. N. A.. . . 1795 1836 

Thiere, Louis Adolphe 1797 1877 

Thomas, George n.. 1816 1870 

Thomson, James... 1700 1743 

Thorwaldsen, Bcrtcl 1770 1844 

Thucydides b.c. 471? B.C. 401 7 

Tiberias, Clandlas.. b.c. 42 a.d. 87 

Tieck, Ladwig: .... 1778 1853 

Tilden, Samuel J. . . 1814 .... 

TillotsoD, John 1030 1691 

Tintoretto 1512 1504 

Titian 1477 1576 

Titua Flavins 40 81 

Tocqueville,A.C.H. do 1805 1859 

Tompkin8,I>anielD. 1774 1823 

Tooke, J. Home... ir36 1812 

Toombs, Robert. .. 1810 

Tonssalnt L'Ouyerture 1743 1803 

Trajan, Marcus U.. 52 117 

Trollope, Anthony.. 1815 .... 

TrumbaU, John 1756 1843 

Trumbull, Jonathan 1740 1809 

Tmxton, Thomas.. 1756 1822 

Tucker, St. George. 1752 1827 

Tuckerman, H. T.. 1813 1871 

Tuppcr, Maitln F. . 1810 .... 

Tarenne, Henri.... 1611 1675 

Tuigot, A. R J 1727 1781 

Turner, J. M. W. . . 1775 1851 

Twiggs, David E. . . 1790 1862 

Tyler, John 1790 1862 

Tyndale, William.. 1485? 1536 

UUand, Johanp L. 1787 1862 

UUoa, Antonio 1716 1795 

Upshur, Abel P.... 1790 1844 

Ure, Andrew 1778 1857 

Ussher, James 1580 1656 

Vallandigham,C.L. 18S2 1871 

Van Buren, Martin. 1782 1862 

VanderbUt, C 1794 1877 

Van Dyck, Anthony, 1599 1641 

Vane, Sir Henry... 1612 1662 

Vasari, George 1512 1574 

Vattel, Emmerich de 1714 1767 

Vanban, Sebastian. 1633 1707 

Vega,Lopede 1562 1635 

Vehuiquez, D. R. de S. 1599 1660 

Verdi, Giuseppe .... 1814 .... 

Vemet, Horace 1789 1863 



NA3fS. BORN. 

Veronese, Paul 1582? 

Vespasian, Titus Flay. 9 

Vespucci, Amerigo . 1451 

Victor Emmanuel II. 1820 

Victoria, Alezandrlna 1819 

Villemain, Abel F. . 1790 

Vinci, Leonardo da. 1433 
Virgilius Maro, P. b.c. 70 

Volney, C. F. C.de 1757 

Voltalro, F. M. A. de 1G94 

Wade, Benjamin F. 1800 

Wagner, Richard... . 1818 

Waite, Morrison R. 1816 

Walker, Robert J. . 1801 

Walienstein, A. W. E. 1583 

Walpolo, Horace... 1717 

Walpole, Sir Robert 1676 

Walton, Izaak 1593 

Warburton, William 1698 

Warren, Joseph .... 1741 

Washbume, EUihu B. 1816 

Washington, George 1732 

Watt, James 1736 

Watts, Isaac 1679 

Wayland, Francis.. 1796 

Wayne, Anthony . . . 1745 

Wayne, James M. . . 1790 

Weber, Karl M. von 1786 

Webster, Daniel 1782 

Webster, Noah... . 1763 

Welles, Gideon 1802 

Wellington , Duke of 1769 

Wesley, Charles .,. . . 1708 

Wesley, John 1708 

West, Benjamin .... 1788 

Whately, Richard.. 1787 

Wheaton, Henry... 1785 

Wheeler, William A. 1819 

Whewell, William . . 1791 

Whitefleld, George. 1714 

Whitney, Eli 1765 

Whittler, John G . . . 1807 

Wickliffc, Charles A. 1788 

WIcland, C. M 1783 

Wilberforce, Wm.. 1759 

Wilkes, Charles.... 1801 

Wilkes, John 1727 

Wilkie, Sir David. . 1785 

Wilkinson, James.. 1757 

William the Conqueror 1027 

William of Orange. 1660 

William IV 1765 

William, the SilffU.. 1633 

Williams, Roger. . . . I(i06 



died. 



1583 

79 

1512 



1867 
1519 
B.C. 22 
1820 
1778 



1869 
1684 
1797 
1745 
1683 
1779 
1775 

• • « • 

1799 
1819 
1748 
1865 
1796 
1867 
1826 
1852 
1843 

■ • « • 

1852 
1788 
1791 
1820 
1863 
1848 

• • • • 

1866 
1770 
1823 

• • • • 

18C9 
1813 
1888 
1877 
1797 
1841 
1825 
1067 
1702 
1887 
1584 
1683 
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HAXK. 


BOBK. 


DIKD. 


HAXS. 


BOBN. 


DIBD. 


Wilmot, David 


1814 


1668 


Worcester, Joseph B. 


1784 


1833 


Wilson, Alexander.. 


1766 


1818 


Wordsworth, Wm. . 


1770 


1860 


Wileon, Henry 


181S 


1875 


Wraxall, SirN.W.. 


1751 


1881 


Wilson, James... . 


1749 


1706 


Wren, Sir Christopher 


1683 


17S8 


Wilson, John 


1786 


1854 


Wright, Silas. 


1705 


1847 


Wiuckelmann, J. J. 


1717 


1768 


Wycherly, William. 


1640f 


1716 


WlntbTop, John 


1588 


1640 


Wyeliffe, John 


1884? 


1884 


Winthrop, Robert C. 


1800 


.... 


Wythe, George 


1726 


1806 


Wirt, William 


1778 


1884 


Xavlcr, St. Francis. 


1606 


1569 


Wise, Henry A 


1806 


1876 


Xenophon B.0 


. 444f 


B.a SSOf 


Wiseman, Cardinal. 


1808 
1780 


1865 
1888 


Xerxes. 


1 
1801 


B.O. 466 


Wolcott, Oliver..... 


Yoong, Brigham... 


18T7 


Wolfe, James. 


1726 


17S0 


Yonng, Edward..... 


1684 


1765 


WoUstonecraft, Mary 


1750 


1707 


Zeno B.C 


1. 868? 


B.0. 864? 


Wolsey, Thomas... 


1471 
1780 


1580 
1851 


Zenobia 


t 
1770 


975? 


Woodbury, Levi.... 


Zichokke, J.H.D.. 


1848 


Woodworth, Samuel 


1785 


184S 


ZwingU,Xnrlc 


1484 


1581 


Wool, JohnE 


1784 


1800 









THE CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES; 



Washington City, tlio capital of the tJnited States of America, 
and the seat of the Federal Government since 1800, is situated on 
the eastern bank of the Potomac River, 106 miles above its mouth, 
and 105 miles in a straight line west of the Atlantic Ocean, in 38** 
53' 39' N. lat., and 77** 2' 48' long. W. of Greenwich. The popula- 
tion of the city in 1875 was 125,000 (estimated). 

Washington is almost alone among the capitals of great 
nations of modem times in the fact of its creation for the sole pur- 
pose of a seat of government, apart from any questions of commercial 
greatness or population. While London, Paris, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, and Madrid are respectively the commercial capitals 
and the most populous cities of the nations they represent, Washing- 
ton never was, and probably will never be, the leading city of the 
United States, or the great metropolis of a commercial and a manu- 
facturing population. In trade and manufactures it is over- 
shadowed, no doubt permanently, by the neighboring great commer- 
cial capitals of Baltimore and Philadelphia, from which it is dis- 
tant only 39 and^l37 miles respectively, while New York is but 227 
miles distant by railway. There are those who maintain that 
superior advantages result to Washington as a pleasant, salubrious, 
and perennially attractive residence, from the absence of all manu- 
facturing establishments, so fruitful in smoke and other drawbacks 
to health and comfort. 

The history of the selection of Washington as the seat of govern- 
ment shows that there was a protracted conflict in the Congress of 
the Republic over the claims of rival localities, and that the con- 
fluence of the Potomac and Anacostia was finally selected as a com- 
promise. After the cession to the United States by Maryland in 
1788, and Virginia in 1789» of a Federal district ten miles square, 
the site of the city and the location of the public squares and build- 
ings were selected by President Washington in person on the Mary- 
land side of the Potomac, in accordance with the act of Congress of 
March 30, 1791. At the time of this location, the city was almost 

* Ftom John80n*B New TJniyenal Cyclopedia, 1877. 
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precisely in the geographical centre between the northern and the 
southern limits of the Union. On April 15th, 1791, the comer-stone 
of the Federal territory was laid by three commissioners appointed 
by the President, together with the officials of Alexandria, Ya. ; and 
in the following year the lines of boundary directed by the Presi- 
dent's proclamation were permanently marked by square milestones. 
The place was called " the Federal City" by Washington, and in 
the records of the time, until September 9, 1791, when the commis- 
sioners directed that the Federal district should be called " the 
Territory of Columbia," and the Federal city " the City of Washing- 
ton." Major L'Enfant, a French engineer, prepared the topograph- 
ical plan of Washington City, under the direction of President 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State. L'Enfant 
took as a ba^s for his design the topography of Versailles, the seat 
of the government of France, and introduced the scheme of broad 
transverse avenues intersecting the main streets of the city, with, 
constantly recurring squares, circles, and triangular reservations, 
which form at this day the main features of the plan of the city. 
Having determined upon the location of the capitol as the initial 
point, a true meridian line was drawn through it, crossed by another 
due east and west line, by the accurate measurement of which the 
acute angles were determined, and the avenues and streets laid 
down by strict measurement. The ideas of the founders of the city 
proposed a seat of government of ample territorial proportions, and 
provided for the future wants of a swarming population, as well as 
for the embellishment of the fine natural features of the city by the 
aid of art. The grand scope of the superficial design, contrasted 
with the poverty of the results achieved in the shape of public im- 
provements for many years, led to the proverbial designation of 
Washington as the " city of magnificent distances." Thus, the pub- 
lic streets throughout were projected on the scale of 160 feet down to 
70, no street in the city being less than the latter width. The aggre- 
gate length of the streets and avenues is 264 miles, and they are 
wider than those of any other city in the world. There are 21 
avenues in all, which bear the names of various States in the Union. 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the principal street of Washington, is a mag- 
nificent thoroughfare, 160 feet wide (just double the width of Broad- 
way, New York), running from the Capitol to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, where it is defiected to the north, and continued past the Presi- 
dent's house westward to Georgetown, at the width of 130 feet. On 
the other side of the Capitol it runs 160 feet wide to the Anacostia 
River. This avenue was originally laid out in three roadways, with 
a double row of Lombardy poplars, planted at the instance of Mr. 
Jefferson, between the central or main street and that on each side. 
These trees were cut down in 1832, and the avenue thrown into one 
broad thoroughfare, now (1877) paved with smooth concrete, consti- 
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tuting^ the most splendid and attractive caraoot driveway in the 
country. Massachusetts Avenue is over four and a half miles long, 
running in an unbroken course 160 feet in width, from the northwest 
boundary of Washington at Twenty-second Street to the Anacostia, 
beyond Lincoln Park. The other avenues are named — ^Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and In- 
diana. To these must be added the newly laid out Executive Avenue, 
which starts from Pennsylvania Avenue at the President's House, ' 
and follows a serpentine course through the Washington Monument 
grounds, in full view of the Potomac, till it reaches the grounds of 
the Department of Agriculture, whence it passes through the Smithso- 
nian reservation and the Mall to the Botanic Garden at the foot of 
the Capitol. Executive Avenue affords a fine drive about two 
miles in length, and will soon be adorned with shade-trees through 
its whole extent, as it now is in the grounds of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. The Mall, through which the drive runs, was originally cov- 
ered with majestic oaks, which were cut down about 1820, under an 
unwise agreement of the commissioners of Washington with the 
proprietors, that they should be entitled to all the wood on the lands 
reserved by the United States. East Capitol Street, running at a 
uniform breadth of 160 feet from the east front of the Capitol to 
Lincoln Park, was originally designed to be the chief street of the 
city, and has recently become one of the most attractive, many fine 
residences having been located upon it. K Street, 148 feet wide, 
extending from Rock Creek, the Georgetown boundary, to the Ana- 
costia, is one of the most splendid thoroughfares of the city. Six- 
teenth Street, 160 feet wide, runs from Lafayette Square, opposite 
the President's house, due north to the boundary, where it climbs 
the heights towards Columbian College, presenting a fine view of 
the city and environs. Boundary Street, running along the northern 
limit of the city, is also a fine driveway or boulevard. 

Every grand transverse avenue was laid out 160 feet wide. The 
crossings of the streets and avenues created opportunity for frequent 
parks or reservations as centres of attraction, interspersed with busi- 
ness blocks and dwelling-houses. Besides these fractional reserva- 
tions, there were set apart more extensive parks or squares, includ- 
ing the following: The Capitol grounds, 53 acres; President's 
grounds, 20 acres; Lafayette Square, 7 acres; the Park, or Mall 
(not yet fully opened), about 100 acres ; Judiciary Square, 19 acres ; 
the Arsenal grounds, 44^ acres; the Navy Yard, 27 acres; Farra- 
gat Square, 1^ acres; McPherson Square, 1^ acres; Franklin 
Square, 4 acres ; Rawlins Square, 1^ acres ; Lincoln Park, Capitol 
Hill, 6i acres ; Stanton Place, Capitol Hill, 3^ acres. Besides these 
ftfe numerous smaller squares and several circular plots of ground. 
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the most conspicaomi of which are Washington Circle, mldwaj bd> 
tween Washington and Georgetown; Fourteenth Street Circle, at the 
comer of Massachusetts and Vermont Avenaes ; Scott Circle, at the 
junction of Massachusetts Avenue and Sixteenth Street ; Nineteenth 
Street Circle, at the intersection of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire Ayenues with P Street; and Thirteenth Street 
Circle, at the junction of Rhode Island and Vermont avenues. 
Numerous triangular reservations at the intersections of streets and 
avenues have been enclosed and beautified with trees and shrubs. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude and farsightedness of the original 
plans for the laying out of the Federal capital, more than half a 
century was suffered to elapse before any portion of the city could 
be said to have assumed the beauty and attraction due alike to its 
natural advantages and to the liberality of the schemes for its 
adornment. The narrowest views of economy prevailed in Con- 
gress, and all attempts to expend even the smallest sums of public 
money upon making the Federal capital attractive, or even of con- 
tributing to its salubrity as a residence by draining its numerous 
marshes, or rendering its muddy streets and avenues accessible by 
suitable pavements, were steadily defeated. The descriptions which 
have come down to us of the appearance of Washington in early 
days concur in representing it as a gigantic failure. Mrs. John 
Adams, the first occupant of the White House, a.d. 1800, has de- 
scribed, in letters familiar to the public, the rude and uncomfortable 
condition of the city, when Congress first came to occupy the new 
capital. For ten years before the public offices were removed from 
Philadelphia, the area of the future capital embraced scarcely 500 
inhabitants. Oliver Wolcott wrote in 1800, " The Capitol is situated 
on an eminence near the centre of the immense country here called 
the city. There is one good tavern about forty rods from the Capitol, 
and several other houses are built and erecting." John Cotton 
Smith, Congressman, wrote, ** The Pennsylvania Avenue was then 
nearly the whole distance a deep morass, covered with elder bushes." 
The place was simply a backwoods town in the wilderness, and Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress were for years in the habit of 
finding such comfort as they could in lodgings in Georgetown, three 
miles distant, though within the District of Columbia. Yet the 
nascent capital of the republic was not without its experiences of the 
soaring ambition of the early owners of land in the vicinity of the capi- 
tal, that was to arise in such magnitude out of the primitive swamps 
and forests which had so long occupied the site of Washington. 
When the bluff overlooking the Potomac was selected as the site for 
the Capitol, the owners of lots on the plateau facing eastward, where 
the edifice was to front, immediately put up the prices of their lots to 75 
cents or $1 a square foot. The result was that settlers in Washington, 
avoiding Capitol Hill, purchased land and erected their houses in tUe 
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swampy district lyin^if between the Capitol and tlie Potomac, "wlieTe 
lots coald be obtained at the low price of from 10 to 25 cents a sqoare 
foot. Tlias it came to pass that the broad platean of Capitol Hill, 
the highest, most commanding, and most salabrioas portion of 
Washington, remained unsettled for more than half a century, save 
by a small straggling popalation. The shops and residences of the 
citizens grew steadily in the northwestern direction, following the 
valley on either side of Pennsylyania Avenue, and extending slowly 
towards the northern limits of the city, as well as westward towards 
Georgetown. In 1839, George Combe, the British traveller, wrote 
of Washington, " The town looks like a large straggling village 
reared in a drained swamp." It was not until the year 1851 that 
any thing was done towards laying out or adorning the numerous 
public parks and reservations contemplated by L'Enfant sixty years 
before. In that year A. J. Downing, the landscape gardener, was 
employed by President Fillmore, pursuant to a small appropriation 
by Congress ; and his plans for roadways planted with a picturesque 
selection of trees, were partially carried out in the park occupied by 
the Smithsonian Institution. The death of the artist in 1852, and 
the neglect of Congress, suspended these needed improvements for 
twenty years longer. All visitors to Washington before 1871 cannot 
fail to remember the crude and unkempt condition of the Capitol 
grounds, and the neglected aspect of the approaches to all the noble 
public buildings which adorn the capital. The streets and avenues 
were in a chronic state of neglect, the drifting of dust alter- 
nating with the deepest mud, and the thoroaghfares of the city 
being at times almost impassable. At length, in 1871, under 
the combined influence of a more liberal spirit in Congress, and 
the energetic determination of some of the private citizens, a 
ndw order of things was inaugurated. Congress having abolished 
the municipal governments of Washington and Georgetown, and 
created for the District of Columbia a Territorial government, with 
a governor, legislature, and board of public works, the latter body 
became invested with exclusive power over the streets, sewers, and 
avenues of Washington and Georgetown, with authority to improve 
the same on a comprehensive plan. Endowed with these great pow- 
ers, and the ability to raise money by tax and loan, the new govern- 
ment went vigorously into the business of improving the Federal city. 
An extensive system of sewerage and of street pavements was 
drawn up, through which the greater portion of the city was 
reclaimed from neglect and filth, the great ditch known as the 
Washington Canal was filled up, and about 160 miles of streets and 
avenues were paved with stone, wood, or concrete. Many streets 
were completely re-graded, the public squares were all fenced and 
planted with shade-trees, while in the streets and avenues about 
29,000 umbrageous trees have been set out. These comprise elm. 
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maple, linden, tolip, asli, Carolina poplar, and other native forest trees. 
Tlie magnitude and extent of these improvements, carried on vrjth a 
vigor and rapidity almost without precedent in American municipal 
historj, of course entailed a corresponding amount of extravagance. 
While the seat of government reaps solid and permanent benefit from 
some of these improvements, others, hastily executed, have already 
fallen into decay. Wliatever may be the verdict of history upon the 
much controverted acts of the Territorial government during whose 
short reign of three years the city of Washington was so transformed, 
it cannot be doubted that a new era for the Federal capital dates from 
these improvements. Coincident with them, the erection of an unpre- 
cedented number of public buildings and private residences has con- 
tributed to render the city at once more attractive and more habitable 
to residents old and new. The net result of the operations of the 
board of public works is the substantial completion of these vast 
improvements and the creation of a public debt of more than $20,000,- 
000, which still hangs over the city, unadjusted by the legislation of 
Congress, wbile the interest thereon is paid partly by taxation of the 
pro})erty of the district and partly out of the public treasury. 

The government of Washington was strictly municipal in character, 
with a mayor and city council, until 1871, when Congress created a 
Territorial government for the District of Columbia, repealing the 
charters of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, and merging 
them into the same government. This government was abolished by 
act of June 20, 1874, and a provisional government of three commis- 
sioners, appointed by the President and Senate, was constituted until 
Congress should devise a more permanent form. The affairs of the 
District, including those of Washington, still continue to be managed 
by these commissioners under the direct legislation of Congress for 
the levying and disbursement of taxes and for all public improve- 
ments. The financial operations of the government are administered 
directly by the Treasury Department. The assessed valuation of 
real estate in Washington in 1876 was a little less than eighty millions 
of dollars. The rate of tax levied that year was 1^ per cent, with tho 
same amount on })ersonal property. The government property in 
buildings and reservations has never been subjected to tax. Congress 
exercises, under the Constitution, the power of exclusive legislation. 

Since the retrocession of Alexandria and the territory on the west 
bank of the Potomac to Virginia in 1846, tho city of Washington, 
together with the District of Columbia, embraces only 64 square 
miles. The city extends 4^ miles in one direction by about 2\ in 
the other, and its circumference is 14 miles, having a water front on 
the Potomac of 4 miles, and on the Anacostia of 8^ miles. The city 
proper covers 6111 acres, being about 0^ square miles ; and out of 
this territory the government reservations comprise 541 acres, while 
the avenues and streets embrace 2554 acres (or 3095 acres in all). 
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leaving only 8016 acres to the squares on which private residences 
are built. There is thus a much larger proportion of land reserved 
from buildings in Washington than in any large city on the globe 
— a circumstance which conduces in the highest degree to the pub- 
lic health, securing as it does large open spaces and abundant venti- 
lation in every quarter of the city. The returns of the Board of 
Health exhibit a death-rate of slightly more than 2 per cent, per 
annum — considerably below the average mortality of cities in all 
countries. The continuous heat of summer, though often intense, is 
mitigated by breezes which blow up the valley of the Potomac, 
while in winter snow seldom falls, and for many days together the 
thermometer rarely indicates a temperature below the freezing 
point. By the original plan, the city is divided into four sections, 
starting from the Capitol as a centre, with North and South Capitol 
Street as the dividing line on one side, and East and West Capitol 
Street (the latter not opened) on the other. The streets and avenues 
are numbered by what is known as the Philadelphia plan — 100 num 
bers to each square ; and the streets running east and west are 
called by the letters of the alphabet from A to W inclusive, while 
those running north and south bear numerical names from First to 
Twenty-eighth Street inclusive. This poverty of street nomencla- 
ture will probably be superseded by more expressive designations. 

The site of the city of Washington is admirably adapted by nature 
for the building up of an attractive and imposing city. Situated in 
part on the tongue of land lying at the confluence of two broad riv- 
ers, from which the ground rises in natural and not abrupt ridges 
into the expanded plateau of Capitol Hill, about 100 feet above the 
Potomac, the surface of the city presents a gentle undulation which 
gives variety and constant transition of prospect, without producing 
any obstructions to travel. The city proper is surrounded on the 
east, north, and west by an amphitheatre of well- wooded hills, em- 
bracing in most cases the ancient forest growth of tall timber, 
which was partly cut off or burned on the Maryland side (as on tho 
Virginia) during the ravages of the civil war. Viewed from the 
vantage-ground of the Capitol dome, or even the western portico, 
the environs of Wasliington present a landscape of rare beauty and 
picturesqueness. The near view includes the mass of tbe city, 
thickly covered with dwellings, stores, and shops, intersected by the 
two great arteries of Pennsylvania Avenue, running to the Treas- 
ury, and Maryland Avenue, running westward to the Potomac. At 
frequent intervals, through the perspective of roofs, rise the tall 
steeples of churches and the massive white marble edifices of the 
Tarious government buildings. Turning westward, the bright 
broad current of the Potomac — nearly one mile wide opposite the 
Capitol — ^sweeps southward ; while there comes In on the left, join- 
ing its broad stream at Qreenleaf s Point (on which the government 
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arsenal is eitnated), tbe deep current of the Anacostia, or Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac To the south, on the heights beyond the 
Eastern Branch, is seen the long mass of the Government Insane 
Asjlum building. On the Virginia shore rises a long picturesque 
range of hills, amid which may be discerned Arlington Heights, 
with its pillared edifice erected by Qeorge Washington Parke Custis, 
now occupied by the government, and its National Cemetery or city 
of the dead, where 15,000 Union soldiers are interred, while the spire 
of Fairfax Seminary, six miles distant, rises above the horizon in 
the direction of Alexandria. The latter little city, with ita houses, 
churches, and shipping lying along the harbor, is clearly visible, 
and the river is at almost all seasons dotted with the sails of river 
craft, and with steamers plying up and down. To the northwest, 
over the roofs of the Executive Mansion and the new State Depart- 
ment, rise the lofty and picturesque heights of Georgetown, attain- 
ing at the adjoining village of Tenallytown, just outside the borders 
of the District of Columbia, a height of some 400 feet above the level 
of the sea. To the north are seen the buildings of Howard Univer- 
sity crowning Seventh Street hill ; and beyond, the tower of the Sol- 
diers' Home, a free refuge for the disabled soldiers of the army, com- 
prising a beautiful park of 500 acres in extent. It was this delight- 
ful and comprehensive view which drew from Baron von Humboldt 
the remark, as he stood on the western crest of Capitol Hill and 
surveyed the scene, ** I have not seen a more charming panorama in 
all my travels." 

The Capitol is the most conspicuous object in the scenery of 
Washington, its lofty white dome being visible from all directions 
for miles around the city. It is situated very nearly in the geograph- 
ical centre of the city, the great plateau of Capitol Hill extending 
from the east front about one mile and gently sloping towards the 
Anacostia, while from the west front the ground falls off by a partly- 
abrupt and partly gradual decline to the level of the Potomac. 
This building, constructed in the purely classic style, with a centre 
and two projecting wings of great extent, is ornamented on the east- 
ern front with 68 Corinthian columns. The entire length of the build- 
ing is 751 feet 4 inches, with a breadth of from 121 to 324 feet in the 
different portions. The whole edifice covers nearly Si acres. The 
height of the centre and wings from the ground to the roof is 70 
feet. From the main or central building springs a lofty iron dome, 
135i feet in diameter at its base, and containing 8,009,200 pounds, 
or 8575 tons of cast and wrought iron. The apex of the dome is 
surmounted by a tholus or lantern 15 feet in diameter and 50 feet 
high, and this is crowned by a bronze statue of Freedom, designed 
by Crawford, facing the east, the height of which is 19i feet. The 
total height from the eastern front of the Capitol to the crest of the 
statue of Freedom is 285^ feet. Tlie advantageous position, great 
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architectural mass, and harmonious and imposing effect of the 
Capitol, seen from most points of view, are such as to have secured 
for it the almost unanimous praise of the best judges of all countries 
as the most impressive modem edifice in the world. The material 
of the central building is Virginia freestone ; that of the wings is 
white marble, from Massachusetts quarries; while the fluted 
marble columns are from the Cockeysville (Md.) quarries, 
near Baltimore. The solidity and durability of the structure are 
in harmony with its character and cost. The total expenditure 
upon the Capitol for erection, extension, and repairs has been a lit- 
tle more than thirteen millions of dollars. Owing to the fact that 
the main building was constructed many years before the wings, 
there is some want of harmony between the older and newer por- 
tions, but this is more perceptible in the interior than the exterior. 
The chief want in the latter direction is a greater projection of the 
eastern and western fronts of the central building, so as to afford a 
more ample support to the enormous superincumbent weight and 
mass of the dome. The Capitol has had several superintending 
architects. The central building was designed chiefly by R. H. 
Latrobe, and the wings and dome by Thomas U. Walter. The 
present central structure dates from 1818 (completed 1827), and the 
extension or wings from 1851. The first Capitol building, erected on 
the same site, was commenced in 1793, the comer-stone having been 
laid by George Washington, September 18th of that year — ^seven 
years before the removal of Congress to Washington. Two wings 
were first constructed, the north wing being occupied by Congress 
in 1800, and the south wing, connected by a wooden passage, in 1811. 
Before the completion of this first Capitol building, the whole was 
fired and destroyed by the British army at the invasion of Washing- 
ton in August, 1814 ; after which Congress found temporary apart- 
ments in other buildings until the completion of the central portion 
of the present Capitol in 1827, which was surmounted by a wooden 
dome, afterwards replaced (between 1855 and 1863) by the present 
one of iron. The comer-stone of the Capitol extension was laid 
July 4tb, 1851, the new Hall of Representatives in the south 
wing was occupied in 1857, and the Senate Chamber in 1859. The 
work was continuously prosecuted during the civil war, the great 
dome rising foot by foot, while hostile armies were struggling for 
the possession of the capital, until the great statue of Freedom 
crowned the summit on December 12th, 1863. 

The rotunda forms the central attraction of the Capitol, and con- 
sists of a circular hall 96 feet in diameter, by 180 feet in height to 
the canopy above, on the concave interior of which is painted a mam* 
moth fresco by Brumidi, representing allegorical and historical sub- 
jects. The eight panels wiiich surround the rotunda, nearly on a 
level with the spectator, are adorned by historical paintin|^S| most of 
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which have become familiar to all, through their repeated maltipli- 
cation hy the art of the engraver. These comprise Col. Tramball*B 
four paintings. The Declaration of Independence, Tlie Surrender of 
Burgoyne, The Surrender ofComwaUia, and The Resignation of Oene- 
ral Washington; The Landing of C<?Ji£m6w*,by Vanderlyn; The Mn- 
barkaiion of the Pilgrims, hy Weir ; The Baptism of Poca/iontas, by 
Chapman ; and Be Soto's Discovery of tlu Mississippi, by Powell. 
The portico of the eastern front of the Capitol presents two sculp- 
tured groups on either side — one by Persico, representing the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus ; the other by Greenough, being 
an allegorical representation of the first settlement of America. 
Neither group can be esteemed happy in conception or pleasing in 
treatment. In niches on the right and left of the main entrance 
door are two colossal statues by Persico, representing Peace and 
War. But the best embodiment of the sculptor's art in the external 
decorations of the Capitol is the group, by Thomas Crawford, on 
the tympanum of the eastern front of the Senate wing. This repre- 
sents the progress of civilization in the United States. The great 
bronze doors by Randolph Rogers, which adorn the eastern front 
entrance of the Capitol, represent in sculptured alto-reHeoo events in 
the discovery of America and life of Columbus, while the similar 
doors in bronze which constitute the main entrance to the Senate 
wing, designed by Thomas Crawford, represent Revolutionary bat- 
tles and prominent civic events in the history of the country. 

The Senate Chamber, occupying the centre of the north wing, is. 
113 by 81 feet in dimensions, with seats for 76 Senators, the galleries 
furnishing accommodations for over 1000 spectators. The Senate 
Chamber is without artistic decoration, except in the glass panels of 
the ceiling, which have symbolic designs. The most elaborate dec- 
orations in the Capitol are beneath the Senate Chamber, in the 
corridors and connecting passages, where the vaulted ceilings 
and walls are completely covered with designs in fresco and 
distemper, representing natural scenery, birds, animals, flowers, 
and heads of historical characters in great variety of graceful 
combination. Several of the Senate committee-rooms are richly 
and elaborately frescoed — notably the naval committee-room, with 
its frescos of sea-gods and goddesses and other nautical sub. 
jects, exquisitely painted in the style of some of the panels 
unearthed at Pompeii ; and the military committee-room, which has 
five paintings of Revolutionary battle scenes done in pure fresco by 
Brumidi. The grand staircase of white marble, ascending from 
the basement story to the Senate floor on the west, presents one of 
the finest gems of interior architecture in the world. The long 
apartment in the rear of the Senate Chamber, known as the Marble 
Room, is constructed wholly of marble*, the ceiling resting upon 
four Corinthian columns of Italian marble, while the walls are 
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wholly of variegated Tennessee marble, liiglily polislied. Adjoin- 
ing the Marble Room is the President's Room, which presents 
a crowded assemblage of decorations too numerous and ornate 
for so small an apartment. On the opposite side is the room of 
the Vice-President, presenting a marked contrast to the former, be- 
ing furnished in severely simple though pleasing taste. The Se- 
nate post-office, just beyond, has a ceiling elaborately frescoed with 
emblematic designs. 

The south wing of the Capitol is occupied by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and its offices and committee-rooms. The Hall of the 
House is the largest legislative chamber in the world, measuring 139 
feet in length by 93 feet in width, and 36 feet in height. 'The gal- 
leries are capable of accommodating about 1500 persons, wliile the 
floor affords ample space for 300 members, each of whom is provided 
with a writing-desk. On the right of the Speaker's chair is Yander- 
lyn's full-length portrait of Washington, and on the left a fine por- 
trait of La Fayette by Ary Scheffer, presented by that artist to Con- 
gress. 

The Library of Congress occupies the whole western projection of 
the central building. It consists of three communicating halls, lined 
throughout with iron shelves and alcoves, finished in ornate but 
chaste and beautiful style. The floor is of black and white marble, 
and no wood has been used in any part of the construction of the 
library, which is thus impregnably fireproof. The Library embraces 
over 315,000 volumes, and a new building is proposed, to contain its 
overflowing stores, together with the copyright bureau, which is 
attached by law to the office of the Librarian of Congress. Copies of 
every work secured by copyright, including books, periodicals, musi- 
cal compositions, prints, chromos, photographs, engravings, etc. , must 
be deposited in this office, and hundreds of thousands of these pub- 
lications are already gathered here, the number constantly increasing. 
The law department of the library is located in the basement of the 
Capitol, occupying the room formerly used by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It has 35,000 volumes. The vestibule, or 
entrance to this library, is marked by six columns of what may be 
styled an American order of architecture, being carved in imitation of 
Indian-corn stalks, while the capitals of the columns represent the 
silken com in full ear. In like manner, the columns in the upper 
Vestibule are crowned by capitals representing the flower and leaf 
of the tobacco plant, instead of the traditional acanthus. 

The Supreme Court room and offices occupy the old Senate Cham 
ber in the central building and roomsi adjacent. The Court of 
Claims, which has jurisdiction of cases involving claims on the gov- 
ernment of the United States, is located immediately beneath. The 
old hall of the House of Representatives, through which one passes 
from the rotunda to reach tlie present hall of the House, is built in 
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the fonn of a semicircle, sarroanded by colamnB of variegated mar- 
ble from the Potomac River. This hall was devoted by act of 1864 
to the purposes of a national memorial hall, each State in the Union 
being invited to contribute statues of two of its most distinguished cit- 
izens in marble or bronze. As yet, only Rhode Island, Connecticnt, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New York, and New Jersey have sent con- 
tributions to this hall of fame. In this hall, too, is the exquisite 
piece of sculpture by Franzoni, representing the Muse of History on 
the winged car of Time, with a clock for recording the hours. 

The Capitol contains, besides these, the historical paintings in the 
rotunda, and the frescos, a considerable number of Works of art of 
various merit. At the head of the grand staircase west of the House 
is Leutze's large painting, representing an emigrant train crossing 
the Rocky Mountains. Powell's picture of Perry's Victory on Lake 
Erie is at the head of the eastern staircase in the Senate wing. Two 
paintings of American scenery on the Colorado and Yellowstone, 
by Thomas Moran, are in the corridor to the east of the Senate gal- 
lery. Statues of Franklin and Jefferson by Powers, and of Hancock, 
Hamilton and Baker, by Horatio Stone, are among the decorations of 
the Capitol. 

The Treasury Department, situated at the comer of Fifteenth 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, is an imposing edifice, in the pure 
Ionic style of architecture, with a stone balustrade running around 
the entire roof of the building. It has four fronts, the eastern of 
which, facing the city, represents the older part of the building, 
constructed 1836-41, and is of Virginia freestone. The other 
three fronts (built 1855-64) are of solid granite from the State of 
Maine. The monolithic columns in the south front are among 
the largest in the world, being 81 i feet high and 4^ feet in 
diameter. Tlie building measures 468 feet by 264, exclusive of 
porticos and stairways, contains 195 rooms, exclusive of attic and 
su1>basement, and cost $6,000,000. It was designed by Robert Mills 
and T. U. Walter. The great building of the State Department, 
which when finished will accommodate the War and Navy Depart- 
ments as well, is the latest erection among the public buildings of 
Washington, and is a massive piece of architecture in the Italian 
Renaissance style, from designs by A. B. Mullett, surmounted by a 
mansard roof. The material of the basement is Maine granite, and 
the entire superstructure is of granite from the quarries near Rich- 
mond, Va. The building was commenced in 1871, and the southern 
portion finished and occupied by the State Department in 1875. The 
dimensions of the entire edifice will be 567 feet by 471, and it will 
have four facades, looking to the east, west, north, and south 
respectively. The two buildings now occupied by the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department are situated on Seventeenth Street, 
oec^r the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue, and are plain edifices of 
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brick, Trliich will shortly give place to the magnificent new structuro 
erected in part for their use, the total cost of which will approach 
$7,000,000. 

The Department of the Interior, best known as the Patent Office 
bailding, is located near the centre of the city, occapyingithe entire 
square between F and G streets, and running from Seventh to Ninth. 
This splendid building is of severely simple, though massive propor- 
tions, the architecture being pure Doric, the edifice measuring 453 by 
331 feet, with a elevation of 75 feet. The older part of the structure, 
erected 1837-42, and fronting on F Street, is of freestone. The three 
remaining fronts, constructed 1850-64, are of Maryland marble ; and 
the interior, fronting on a court in the centre, is of New England 
granite. The Parthenon at Athens furnished the models of the 
columns, capitals, and tympanum of this building. In it are located, 
besides the Patent Office, which occupies by far the larger portion 
of its 191 rooms, the Indian Office, and the Office of the Public Lands, 
together with the offices of the Secretary of the Interior and clerks. 
The patent business of the United States is of enormous extent, and 
the models exhibited in this building number upwards of 160,000, 
while the annual registry of new patents now averages about 15,000. 
The cost of the Patent Office building was $2,700,000. 

The building of the Post Office Department is located immediately 
opposite the Patent Office, occupying the square embraced between 
Seventh and Eighth streets on one side, and E and F streets on the 
other. It is constructed of Maryland marble. It is 300 feet long by 
204 wide, with a central quadrangle of 195 by 95 feet. The order of 
architecture is pure Corinthian. The building, erected about 1855, 
cost $1,700,000. 

The Department of Agriculture occupies a large brick building 
with brownstone trimmings in the Renaissance style, 170 by 61 feet, 
aituated on a public reservation adjoining the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. It was erected in 1868, at a cost of $140,000. Its appendages 
consist of greenhouses and graperies, and experimental grounds, cov- 
ering about ten acres, with terraces beautifully laid out in front, and 
planted with beds of assorted fiowers grouped in excellent taste. 
The business of the Agricultural Department is the distribution of 
seeds, plants, agricultural reports, and information, chiefiy through 
members of Congress. 

The Naval Observatory of the United States is situated on the 
banks of the Potomac, midway between Washington and George- 
town. The grounds occupy 19 acres. The main building of the 
observatory, erected in 1844, is surmounted by a dome, from the flag- 
staff of which a signal ball, dropped daily at the hour of twelve, 
indicates the hour of mean noon by electric wires to the telegraph 
company running to all parts of the United States. Another domed 
edifice in the immediate vicinity of the observatory contains the 
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great equatorial telescope, mounted in 1873 with an obJect^laBS of 
twenty-six inclies, made at a cost of ^7,000. Tliis is tlie largest 
refractor in the world. 

The Army Medical Museum, formerly Ford's Theatre, is on Tenth 
Street, between E and F, and contains tlie hospital records of the 
United States army in over 10,000 MS. volumes, and a vast assem- 
blage of curious and instructive specimens repsesenting the effects 
upon the human body of wounds, morbid conditions, surgical opera- 
tions, etc. The microscopic section of this museum has been car- 
ried to a high point of perfection, and exhibits wonderful results ; 
while the models assembled of hospitals, barracks, ambulances, 
surgical instruments, etc., constitute the finest museum of the kind 
in existence. The library of the surgeon-generars office, here 
deposited, embraces about 40,000 volumes, and is by far the most 
complete medical collection in the United States. 

The government printing-office and book-bindery occupy a plain 
brick building 300 by 175 feet, at the comer of North Capitol and H 
streets. This is said to be the largest printing establishment in the 
world, and its equipment is very complete, as many as l/)00,000 
volumes having been turned out in a single year. 

The Washington Navy Yard, established 1804, occupies 27 acres 
on the Anacostia River, at the foot of Eighth Street, about one mile 
southeast of the Capitol. It embraces two ship-houses, several boat- 
houses, and shops for the manufacture of ordnance, together with 
buildings for officers' quarters. This yard, though practically dis- 
used for the construction of naval vessels, is an important depot for 
the manufacture of naval supplies.- Above it are the extensive 
though not attractive buildings known as the Marine Barracks, the 
headquarters of the marine corps of the United States Navy. 

The President's House, known also as the Executive Mansion, and 
popularly called the White House, stands on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
occupying a reservation of about 20 acres of ground midway between 
the Treasury and the Departments of State, War, and Navy. It is a 
plain edifice of freestone, painted white, 170 feet long by 8G feet wide, 
with a colonnade of eight simple Doric columns in front, and a semi- 
circular portico in the rear. The grounds are adorned with foun- 
tains, fiowers, and shrubbery, and form a pleasing retreat in the 
midst of buildings and streets devoted to commercial and public 
business. The building is adorned by excellent portraits of the ex- 
Presidents of the United States. The largest apartment, known as 
the East Room, is 80 by 40 feet in dimensions, and 22 feet high. 
The adjoining Blue Room, a beautiful apartment finished in blue 
and gold, is devoted to receptions, diplomatic and social. The Green 
Room and Red Room (so called from their furnishings) are each 80 
by 20 feet. The rooms of the second floor are occupied by the exe- 
cutive office and the President's secretaries, together with apart- 
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ments for the Presidential family. The first President's lioase, com- 
menced in 1792, was occupied by President John Adams in 1800, and 
was burned by the British army in 1814. The present edifice was 
constructed 1818-29 and there have been appropriated for its erec- 
tion and maintenance up to the present time about $1,800,000. 

Besides the public buildings erected by the government, various 
public offices occupy rented buildings in different parts of the city. 
Tlie Department of Justice is accommodated in the upper stories of 
the Freedmen's Bank building, opposite the Treasury. The Pension 
Office and its valuable records occupy the upper portions of a fire- 
proof building on the comer of Pennsylvania Avenue and Twelfth 
Street. The Bureau of Education is in the same building. The 
Bureau of Statistics is on Fifteenth Street, and the Coast Survey 
rents the fine buildings, with fireproof store-rooms attached, erected 
especially for its use on New Jersey Avenue, near the Capitol. The 
large operations of the signal service of the army are conducted in 
two buildings on G Street, west of the War Department, and the 
army paymaster's office, commissary bureau. Nautical Almanac 
office, etc., are bestowed in hired apartments elsewhere. 

The fine arts are not well represented in Washington, though 
numerous ambitious attempts have been made to decorate the city 
with statuary. The earliest executed of these, including the bronze 
equestrian statues of Qen. Jackson in La Fayette Square, and of 
Washington in the circle on Pennsylvania Avenue, both by Clark 
Mills, belong to the grotesque and exaggerated style, which is g^d- 
nally giving place to better models. H. K. Brown's fine equestrian 
statue of Gen. Winfield Scott in bronze, erected in 1874, occupies the 
circle at the intersection of Massachusetts and Rhode Island Avenues 
on Sixteenth Street. Rawlins Square is distinguished by a full- 
length statue in bronze of Gen. Rawlins, Secretary of War in 1869, 
executed by Bailly in 1873. The Soldiers' Home is ornamented by a 
very superior work of art in bronze, being a colossal full-length 
statue of Gen. Scott by Launt Thompson. Ball's fine bronze statue 
emblematic of Emancipation, erected in Lincoln Park in 1876, repre- 
sents Abraham Lincoln freeing a slave in chains. Greenough's mar- 
ble statue of Washington, classical in style and colossal in size, is 
situated immediately before the eastern front of the Capitol. 

The only public institution devoted exclusively to the fine arts is 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, on the comer of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and Seventeenth Street, erected in 1859 from designs by Renwick, 
and opened with a collection of paintings, statuary, bronzes, and 
casts from the antique in 1873. This gallery, founded by the liber- 
ality of W. W, Corcoran, of Washington, is managed by a board of 
trustees, and is open to the public free during three days of the week, 
with an admission fee of twenty-five cents on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 
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Tlie Washington National Monument, so long a tnmcated column 
of 174 feet in height, was commenced in 1848 hy an association incor- 
porated by Congress. After an expenditure of $230,000, raised by 
voluntary subscription, the monument came to a stand-still for 
twenty years. By act of Congress passed in 1876, appropriating the 
sum of |200,000, this monument is to be finished, and will form a lofty 
and imposing plain obelisk, 70 feet square at the base, and 470 feet 
high. It is constructed of great blocks of crystal Maryland marble, 
lined with blue gneiss stone, and while simple and majestic in form, 
without attempt at ornament, will constitute a mausoleum that will 
last for ages, erected by the people of the whole country to its great- 
est citizen, on a scale worthy of the nation. 

The cemeteries of Washington are not numerous. The Congres- 
sional Cemetery, located on the banks of the Anacostia, one mile east 
from the Capitol, embraces 80 acres. It has about 200 square ceno- 
taphs of freestone, erected to the memory of members of Congress 
who have died in Washington, and contains also the graves of many 
distinguished officials and citizens. Oak Hill Cemetery, on George- 
town Heights, is the most attractive and beautiful place of sepulture 
about Washington, occupying the undulating hills above Bock Creek, 
and thickly planted with noble forest trees and shrubbery. Glen- 
wood Cemetery, at the extremity of Lincoln Avenue, north of the 
city, and Rock Creek Cemetery, near the Soldiers' Home, with Moimt 
Olivet, are the principal other cemeteries. The Soldiers' Home, a 
national Institution for the invalid soldiers of the regular army, 
was established in 1851 by a purchase of 200 acres three miles north 
of the Capitol, with a sum of money levied by Gen. Scott on the city 
of Mexico. It has been more than doubled in extent of grounds, and 
is kept up by a fund derived from retaining 12| cents a month from 
the pay of each private in the army. The buildings are handsome 
and costly, and the grounds, laid out in meadows, groves, and lakes, 
afford seven miles of beautiful drives, serving as a free public park 
for the city of Washington. At the Soldiers' Home, President Lin- 
coln and some of his predecessors were wont to find relaxation dur- 
ing the heated term of summer. 

Of minor public buildings erected by the government, may be men- 
tioned the Naval Hospital, a handsome edifice at the comer of Ninth 
and Pennsylvania Avenue East ; the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, founded 1857, with its picturesque semi-Gothic buildings, 
occupying 100 acres at Kendall Green, and accommodating 100 
pupils ; the Government Hospital for the Insane (opened 1855), a 
commodious structure on the crest of hills on the east bank of the 
Anacostia, opposite Washington, with 419 acres and 600 patients, 
belonging to the army and navy and the District of Columbia ; and 
the Reform School of the District of Columbia (150 acres), established 
in 1871, on the Bladensburg turnpike, three miles from the Capitol. 
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Charitable institutiona aboand in Washington, and many of them 
have received continuous or occasional aid from the Treasury by act 
of Ck>ngres8. The principal ones are Providence Hospital, a large 
edifice on Capitol Hill, accommodating 200 patients; the Louise 
Home, a fine building on Massachusetts Avenue, erected and endowed 
by W. W. Corcoran in 1871 for indigent gentlewomen ; the Columbia 
Hospital for Women ; the National Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans' 
Home ; tlie Washington Orphan Asylum ; St. Joseph's and St. Vin- 
cent's Orphan Asylums ; St. John's Hospital for Children ; the Freed- 
man's Hospital, and the Home for the Aged, under the care of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. 

The markets of Washington are profusely supplied with all the 
producte of the soil and of the waters, the best qualities of meats, 
and the finest game, at low rates. The two principal markets are the 
Central, erected in 1870, an ornate structure of brick on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, between Seventh and Ninth streets, and the Northern Lib- 
erty Market, running from K to L streets, on Fifths erected in 1874. 

The water supply of Washington is brought by a capacious aque- 
duct from the Great Falls of the Potomac, sixteen miles above the 
dty. It affords a daily supply of 80,000,000 gallons to the reser- 
voir, the consumpiion, however, only reaching 23,000,000 gallons 
per diem. The aqueduct cost $3,500,000. The public parks and 
squares are well supplied with fountains, none of which, however, 
are of remarkable size or artistic beauty. 

Washington is connected with the Virginia shore by three bridges 
across the Potomac. The Lung Bridge, which has a track for the 
Washington and Alexandria Railroad, and a carriage-way for vehi- 
cles and pedestrians, is laid on piers. The Aqueduct Bridge at 
Oeorgetown is the only toll bridge in the District. The Chain 
Bridge at Little Falls, four miles above, has given place to an iron 
truss bridge erected in 1874. Across the Eastern Branch, or Anacos- 
tia, runs the Navy Yard Bridge, an iron structure erected in 1875 ; 
and Benning's Bridge, of wood, lies about a mile above the Navy 
Tard. 

One of the most conspicuous and imposing edifices at the national 
capital is the Smithsonian Institution, located on the Mall. It is 
constructed of dark red sandstone, in the rounded Norman or 
Romanesque style of architecture, from designs by Renwick, and 
forms by far the most picturesque public edifice in Washington. 
This elegant building is the repository of the National Museum, and 
of all objects of art, natural history, geology, etc, belonging to the 
government, and is the centre of International and scientific ex- 
changes of great magnitude and value, while its numerous publica- 
tions are recognized as important contributions to science through- 
out the world. Its fine scientific library was removed to the Capitol 
in 18G6, and forms an adjunct to the Library of Congress. 
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There are several colleges or universities, the chief of which are 
Columbian University, with its law and medical department, and 
preparatory school of over 100 pupils ; Gonzaga College (Roman 
Catholic) ; Howard University for colored youth ; and the law 
school of the National University. 

Five daily newspapers and twelve weekly periodicals, with several 
monthlies, are issued ; but as yet the capital possesses no journal of 
first-rate power and importance to the country, the local papers being 
overshadowed by the keen competition of the metropolitan press. 

As the political capital of the United States, Washington enjoys a 
distinction to which no other metropolis, however extensive its pop- 
ulation, commerce, shipping, or manufactures, can lay claim. The 
vast and varied interests connected with the legislation for a people 
of 45,000,000, now embracing 88 States and 9 Territories, draw to 
Washington an annually increasing number of citizens from motives 
of interest or curiosity ; while its mild and salubrious climate in 
the winter season renders it an attractive resort for persons of 
wealth and leisure from all quarters. The society of Washington 
is marked by a degree of freedom and liberality of intercourse such 
as prevails in scarcely any other city in the Union. While the vast 
majority of the population is distinctively American, the presence of 
travellers and sojourners from all parts of the world, and the resi- 
dence of the diplomatic corps, representing foreign nations, render 
the society cosmopolitan in the best sense of the term. The open- 
ing of the fashionable season is nearly coincident with the opening 
of Congress on the first Monday in I>eoember. From that time 
until the Lenten holidays, there is a constant succession of recep- 
tions, balls, dinners, etc., invitations to which are freely distributed ; 
while the partly official, partly social receptions, termed levees, 
given by the President, the members of the cabinet, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, are open to all comers. The Presi- 
dent receives the calls of the public daily from 13 to 3 p.m., except 
on Sundays and cabinet days, Tuesdays and Fridays. New Year's 
Reception at the White House is attended by foreign ministers in 
their official costumes, by the officers of the army and navy in full 
uniform, and by officers of the government. Senators and Represen- 
tatives, and the public generally. 

The chief places of amusement are Ford's Opera House, corner of 
Louisiana Avenue and Ninth Street, and the National Theatre. 
There are several public halls, where concerts and lectures are of 
frequent occurrence during the season. The principal hotels are the 
Arlington, Riggs House, Ebbitt House, Willard's, the National, and 
the Metropolitan. Washington has 130 church edifices, few of 
which are remarkable for architectural beauty, divided between 
fifteen different religions denominations. Nearly all parts of the 
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dty and of Georgetown are accessible hy street cars, there being ten 
street railway companies and branches in active operation. 

Washington is to a great extent a city of boarding-houses, and 
thousands of its citizens depend upon the rental of apartments, etc., 
for a portion of their incomes. The number of officers and 
clerks in government employ is nearly 5000, and, as most of these 
have families, there is an extensive local market for goods and com- 
modities of all kinds, which is met by a large and excellent variety 
of stores and merchandise. 

During the civil war of 1861-65, Washington was the centre of 
military operations of prodigious magnitude. On the return of 
peace and the assured restoration of the Union, confidence in the 
future revived, and Washington, which had been so long retarded 
by the incubus of war, began to extend its growth by the erection of 
multitudes of new buildings, and other evidences of prosperity. 
From this period may be said to date that new Washington, which, 
with its magnificent public improvements and multitude of private 
edifices of taste and elegance, has taken the place of the mean little 
village which but a few years ago appeared so unworthy the capi- 
tal of a great nation. There were erected in 1875 nearly 1400 new 
buildings, at a cost of about $3,500,000, and in 1876, 1160 houses. 

The environs of Washington abound in natural beauties, which 
need only the hand of wealth and taste to render them more attrac- 
tive than those of any other American city. Favorite drives out of 
town take the visitor to Soldiers' Home, whence an enchanting view 
of city, river, and hilly landscape is unrolled; to Rock Creek Val- 
ley, notable for its picturesque wildness and wealth of flowers and 
forest trees ; to the heights above Georgetown, by the splendid 
driveway of K Street and Connecticut Avenue, climbing hills which 
command the widest and most impressive prospect in the District 
of Columbia ; and to Arlington Heights, on the Virginia shore, with 
its city of the dead containing 15,000 Union soldiers' graves, and its 
lovely views down and across the Potomac to where the Capitol 
lifts its airy dome into the eastern sky. 

The question whether it is good policy to build up a great city 
expressly for a seat of government is not now an open one. Wash- 
ington has been built, and was laid out by the fathers of the repub- 
lic on a scale of greatness commensurate with the permanent wants 
of a capital for a populous and powerful nation, destined to hold a 
front rank in civilization. The question of the removal of the seat of 
government westward, or nearer to the present or prospective centre 
of the country, is no longer agitated. The present capital, with its 
storied memories, founded by the first President, whose name it 
bears, is felt to be a worthy centre of the political union of a great 
people, symbolized by the inscription engraved on the dome of the 
Capitol, "Epluribiu unum*' 



THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM OF CHOOSING 

THE PRESIDENT. 



HISTORY OP ITS ORIGIN. 



It appears from Mr. Madison's inyaluable Report of the Debates 
on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution, that in the first scheme 
of goyemment submitted to the Convention, by Edmund Randolph, 
of Virginia, the Electoral system of choosing the President had uo 
place. On the contrary, by the seventh article of Mr. Randolph's 
plan, it was " resolved that a National Executive be instituted, to be 

chosen by the National Legislature, for the term of years." On 

the same day. May 29th, 1787, Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, submitted " the draft of a Federal Government " which he had 
prepared. In Mr. Pinckney's plan, while the members of the Senate 
of the United States were to be chosen by the House of Delegates 
(i.e.fOt Representatives), the Representatives were to be chosen by 
the people under State regulations ; but the mode of electing the 
President was not defined. When these schemes for a government 
came up for consideration, the greatest difference of opinion was re- 
vealed as to the mode of electing the Chief Executive. Mr. James 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, declared himself first and last in favor of 
an election of President by the people. Experience in the States, 
said he, had shown that the election of a First Magistrate by the 
people at large was both convenient and successful. The objects of 
choice in such cases must be persons whose merits had general noto- 
riety. 

Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, was for the appointment of 
President by the Legislature (».0., Congress), and was for making him 
absolutely dependent on that body, as it was the will of that which 
was to be executed. 

The next day Mr. Wilson repeated his arguments in favor of an 
election by the people, and submitted the first germ of the Electoral 
system subsequently adopted, in the following amendment : 

** That the States shall be divided into districts, and that per- 
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sons qualified to vote in each district for members of the first branch 

of the National Legislature elect members for their respective 

districts to be Electors of the Executive Magistracy ; that the said 

Electors of the Executive Magistracy meet at , and they, or any 

of them, so met, shall proceed to elect by ballot, but not out of 

their own body person, in whom the Executive authority of the 

National Government shall be vested." 

Mr. Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, liked the principle of 
Mr. Wilson's motion, but feared it would be unpopular. He seemed 
to prefer the taking of tlie suffrages of the States instead of the 
Electors. He was not clear that the people ought to act directly 
even in the choice of Electors, being too little informed of personal 
characters in large districts, and liable to deceptions. At the same 
time, he was opposed to the election by the National Legislature. 

Mr. Williamson, of North Carolina, could see no advantage in 
the introduction of Electors chosen by the people, who would stand 
in the same relation to the latter as the State Legislatures stood, 
while the expedient would involve great trouble and expense. 

The vote being taken on Mr. Wilson's suggestion of Electors, it 
was defeated by two States affirmative to eight negative. The ques- 
tion recurred on electing the Executive by the National Legislature 
for the term of seven years, which was agreed to — yeas, eight 
States ; nays, two States. 

This action was reconsidered on the 0th of June, 1787, when Mr. 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, moved that the National Executive should 
be elected by the Executives of the States. " If the appointment 
was made by Congress," said he, " it would lessen that independence 
of the Executive which ought to prevail * would give birth to in- 
trigue and corruption, and to partiality in the Executive to the 
friends who promoted him." He supposed the State Executives 
would most likely select the fittest man. 

Mr. Bandolph, of Virginia, strongly opposed Mr. Gerry's mode of 
appointing a President. The confidence of the people would not be 
secured by it 

The vote was then taken, and Mr. Gerry's motion defeated by a 
large majority. 

On the 15Ui of June, the New Jersey members proposed a third 
scheme for a constitution, in which the Presidential office was made 
elective by the United States in Congress. 

On the 18th of June, Alexander Hamilton, of New York, who had 
been hitherto silent on the business before the Convention, made a 
vigorous speech against some popular features of the plans proposed, 
and advocating, among other things, the election of one branch of 
the Legislature and the Executive for life. He submitted a sketch 
of his own plan for a constitution of government, the fourth article 
of wliieb provided that " the supreme executive authority of the 
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United States Bliould be vestedin a Governor, to be elected to serve 
daring good behavior, the election to be made by Electors chosen hy 
the people in election districts." 

These varioos plans were referred to a committee, which, after 
many consultations, reported back the clause relating to the choice 
of President, with the provision that he should be chosen by the 
National Legislature. A long debate ensued. Gouvemeur Morris, 
of Pennsylvania, was pointedly against his being so chosen. The 
President would be the mere creature of the Legislature if appointed 
by that body. He ought to be elected by the people at large — by 
the freeholders of the country. If the people should elect, they 
would never fail to prefer some man distingpiished for character or 
services, and some man of continental reputation ; if the Legislature 
elect, it will be the work of intrigue, cabal, and faction ; it will be 
like the election of a Pope by a conclave of Cardinals. He moved 
to strike out ** National Legislature," and in^rt *' citizens of the 
United States." 

Roger Sherman thought the sense of the United States would be 
better expressed by the Legislature than by the people at larg^. 
The latter would never be as sufficiently informed of characters, and 
besides, will never give a majority of votes to any one man. 

Mr. Wilson renewed his advocacy of an election by the people. 

Mr. Pinckney opposed a popular election, which, he said, was 
liable to the most obvious and striking objections. The people 
would be led by a few active and distinguished men. Congress, 
being most immediately interested in the laws made by themselves, 
would be most attentive to the choice of a good man to carry them 
properly into execution. 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris declai*ed that if there was any combination 
it must be among the people's representatives in the Legislature. 
The people of the States could not combine, nor would they be led 
by distinguished men. An Executive chosen by the Legislature 
would not be independent of them. Appointments made by numerous 
bodies were always worse than those made by the people at large. 

Mr. George Mason, of Virginia, conceived it would be as unnatural 
to refer the choice of a proper person for a Chief Magistrate to the 
people as it would to refer a trial of colors to a blind man. The ex- 
tent of the country rendered it impossible that the people could have 
the requisite capacity to judge of the respective pretensions of the 
candidates. 

The question being taken on an election by the people instead of 
the Legislature, it was decided in the negative — ayes, 1 (Pennsyl- 
vania) ; nays, 9, being all the other States voting. 

Luther Martin, of Maryland, now moved that the Execative be 
chosen by Electors appointed by the several Legislatures. This was 
defeated— ayes, 2 (Delaware and Maryland) ; nays, 8. The question 
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recurring on the words " to bo chosen by the National Legislature," 
it passed unanimously. 

This was reconsidered the next day, when Oliver Ellsworth, of 
Connecticut, moved to strike out the appointment by Congress, and 
to insert, '' to be chosen by Electors appointed by the Legislatures 
of the States." This was carried^ayes, 6 ; nays, 3 ; and Massachusetts 
divided. On the second clause of the amendment, " shall the 
Electors be chosen by the State Legislatures," eight States voted in 
the affirmative and two in the negative. 

This action was again reconsidered on the 24th of July, when Mr. 
Houston, of Georgia, renewed the plan of appointment by Congress, 
instead of Electors appointed by the State Legislatures. He doubted 
whether capable men would undertake tlie service of Electors. 

Mr. Gerry opposed the motion. He thought there was no ground 
to apprehend this danger. The election of the Executive Magistrate 
would be considered' as of vast importance, and would create great 
earnestness. The best men, the Governors of States, would not hold 
it derogatory from their character to be the Electors. He moved 
that the Legislatures of the States should vote by ballot for the Ex- 
ecutive in the same proportions as it had been proposed they should 
choose Electors. This was laid on the table, and the question recur- 
ring on Mr. Houston's motion, that the Executive be appointed by the 
National Legislature, it was carried by a vote of seven States in the 
affirmative to four in the negative. A controversy then sprang up 
over the term of the Executive. Mr. Wilson said the perplexities into 
which the Convention was now thrown proceed from the election by 
the Legislature, which he was sorry had been reinstated. 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris said, of all possible modes of appointment, 
that by the Legislature is the worst. If the Legislature is to appoint 
and to impeach, the Executive will be the mere creature of it. 

Mr. Wilson moved that the Executive be chosen by Electors, to 
be taken by lot from the National Legislature. 

Mr. Gerry said, this was committing too much to chance. 

Mr. King said we ought to be governed by reason, and not by 
chance. As nobody seemed to bo satisfied, he wished the matter to 
be postponed. 

Mr. Wilson said he did not move this as the best mode, but as a 
compromise. His opinion remained unshaken, that we ought to 
resort to the people for the election. 

The question was then postponed. 

The next day Mr. Gerry repeated his remark, that an election at 
all by the National Legislature was radically and incurably wrong, 
and moved that the Executive be " appointed by the Governors and 
Presidents of the States, with the advice of their Councils." 

Mr. Madison made a sagacious speech, prefaced by the statement 
that there were objections against every mode that had been, or 
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perliaps can be, proposed. A National Executive Trill be flubsendent 
to the State Legislatores, if the latter had the power of election. An 
appointment by the State Ezecative was liable to the insuperable 
objection, that there would be intrigue with the Legislature by the 
candidates and their partisans. 

" The option before us then lay between an appointment by Elec- 
tors chosen by the people, and an immediate appointment oy the 
people. He thought the former mode free from many of the objec- 
tions which had l^en urged against it, and greatly preferable to an 
appointment by the National Legislature. As the Electors would be 
chosen for the occasion, would meet at once, and proceed immediately 
to an appointment, there would be very little opportunity for cabal 
or corruption. 

" As a further precaution, it might be required that they should 
meet at some place distant from the seat of government. The 
second diiflculty arose from the disproportion of qualified voters in 
the Northern and Southern States, and the disadvantages which this 
Tuode would throw on the latter. The answer to this objection was, 
in the first place, that this disproportion would be continually 
decreasing under the influence of the republican laws introduced in 
the Southern States, and the more rapid increase of their population; 
in the second place, that local considerations must give way to the 
general interest. As an individual from the Southern States, he was 
willing to make the sacrifice." 

Mr. Qerry said : 

" A popular election in this case is radically vicious. The igno- 
rance of the people would put it in the power of some one set of men 
dispersed through the Union, and acting in concert, to delude them 
into any appointment. He observed that such a society of men ex- 
isted in the order of the Cincinnati. They are respectable, united, 
and influential. They will, in fact, elect the Chief Magistrate in 
every instance, if the election be referred to the people." 

Mr. John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, said he had long leaned 
towards an election by the people, which he regarded as the best and 
purest source. 

The question being taken, the Convention again indorsed the plan 
of election by Congress for the term of seven years, by a vote of six 
States to three. The whole proceedings were then referred to a 
committee of detail, and the Convention adjourned to the 6th of 
August (ten days), to give them time to prepare and report the CoU' 
stitution. On that day, the Committee reported the clause concern- 
ing the President in this form : " He shall be elected by ballot by 
the Legislature, during the term of seven years." After protracted 
discussions (not, however, involving the election of President), tlio 
whole scheme was again referred, on the 31st of August, to a com- 
mittee of eleven. 

On the 4th of September, Mr. Brearly, of New Jersey, from tins 
committee, reported in substance the present Electoral system for 
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chooslnif the President, in lieu of the plan so often adopted by the 
Ck>nyention for electing the Executive by Congress: 

" Each State shall appoint, in such manner as its Legislature may 
direct, a number of Electors equal to the whole number of Senators 
and members of the House of Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Legislature." 

To this was added a proviso, that if an equal number of votes 
should be given to two persons by the Electors, the Senate should 
immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for President ; and if no 
person should have a majority, then from the five highest on the 
list the Senate should choose the President. 

An explanation of this change being called for, Gou verneur Morris, 
from the committee, said that nobody had appeared to be satisfied 
with an appointment of the President by the Legislature. Many 
were even anxious for an inmxediate choice by the people. It was 
indispensably necessary to make the Executive independent of the 
Legislature. As the Electors would vote at the same time through- 
out the United States, and at so great a distance from each other, 
the great evil of cabal was avoided. It would be impossible also to 
corrupt them. 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, declared that the plan was liable to the 
strong objection that nineteen times out of twenty the President 
would be chosen by the Senate— 4in improper body for the purpose. 

Air. Pinckney, of South Carolina, said that the Electors would be 
strangers to the several candidates, and of course unable to decide 
on their comparative merits. It would also throw the whole 
appointment, in fact, into the Senate. 

Mr. Wilson thought the plan, on the whole, a valuable improve- 
ment on the former. It gets rid of one great evil — that of cabal 
and corruption ; and continental characters would multiply as the 
States more and more coalesce, so as to enable the Electors in every 
part of the Union to know and judge of them. He thought, how- 
ever, it would be better to refer the eventual appointment to the 
Legislature rather than to the Senate. 

Mr. Randolph concurred in the latter proposition. 

Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, was greatly opposed to the plan 
reported by the committee. It would throw the whole power into 
the Senate. 

Mr. Wilson moved to strike out ** Senate," and insert the word 
"Legislature." 

Mr. Madison considered it a primary object to render an eventual 
resort to any part of the Legislature improbable. 

Mr. Wilson's motion was then defeated— ayes, 8 States ; nays, 7 
States. 

Mr. Hamilton disliked the whole scheme of government, though 
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he liked the new modification on the whole better than that in the 
first report. 

The question was taken on the report for appointing a President 
by Electors, and carried by a vote of nine States against two. 

An amendment was moved that the Electors meet at the seat of 
the general government, bat only one State voted for this provision. 

Mr. Spaight, of North Carolina, said if the election by Electors 
was to be crammed down, he would prefer their meeting all together 
and dedding finally, without any reference to the Senate, and again 
moved that the Electors meet at the seat of government. 

This was again voted down. 

An amendment was then adopted adding the words, " but the elec- 
tion shall be on the same day throughout the United States." 

Roger Sherman suggested that it would be better that the House 
of Representatives should elect, in case of a tie, or the want of a 
majority in the Electoral vote. He moved to strike out the words 
*' the Senate shall immediately choose," and insert *' the House of 
Representatives shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President, the members from each State liaving one vote." 

Mr. Mason liked this mode best, as lessening the aristocratical 
influence of the Senate. 

The question being taken, ten States voted yea, and one State 
(Delaware) voted nay. 

Thus the Electoral system was at length incorporated into the 
Constitation on the 6th of September, 1787 — the Convention having 
been in continuous session over four months. Ten days later the 
Convention adjourned. 

It will be noted (and the fact is most remarkable) that the mem- 
bers of the Convention voted three several times (and once by a 
unanimous vote of all the States) to make the President elective by 
the two Houses of Congress ; that they voted once to make him 
elective by a body of Electors chosen by the State Legislatures only • 
and that they voted finally to make him elective by a body of Elec- 
tors chosen as the State Legislatures might ordain. The proposition to 
choose the President by direct vote of the people, though offered and 
voted on, found so little favor, that only a single State supported it 
in the Convention, in which twelve States were represented. 



A CBBTAIN Irish author, in describing a change in religious creed 
on the part of an eminent person, observed that " he abandoned the 
errors of the Church of Rome, and embraced those of the Church of 
England." 

In Voltaire's collected works there are 38,000,000 alphabetical 
characters. In the Bible, only 8,366,480. 



THE HISTORY OF THE INCOME-TAX. 



In considering the question of the expediency of a tax upon in- 
comes as a part of our revenue system, it is well to know precisely 
what has been done as to an income-tax by former legislation. The 
country having once derived from an income-tax what would now be 
equivalent to the heavy proportion of one fifth the annual revenue of 
the Government, and that within a period not far removed, it will 
be seen at once how important an item this would form in any reor- 
ganization of our system of taxation, which should look to imposing 
a share of the burdens of government upon property rather than upon 
the consumption of commodities. 

The first income-tax was passed by Congress July 1, 1862, and took 
effect in the year 1863. It taxed all incomes over $300 and under $10,000 
at the rate of three per cent, and on all over $10,000 it levied a tax of five 
]>er cent. Owing to the late time of its taking effect, it brought into 
the Treasury but a small sum prior to the year 1864, when there was 
collected under the head of income-tax a little over $15,000,000. By 
the act of March 3, 1865, the income-tax law was amended so as to 
increase the three per cent tax to five per cent, and the five per cent 
tax on incomes over $10,000 was changed to a ten per cent tax upon 
the excess over $5000 income, the exemption of $600 remaining 
the same. The most of the tax for the year 1865, however, was 
collected under a former law, and brought into the Treasury not less 
a sum than $21,000,000 tor the fiscal year 1834-65. The following 
year, 1865-66, the war having ceased, and the country being in a 
high state of development in all its resources, the income-tax rose to 
a point the highest ever reached in the history of the tax. The 
returns for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866, showed a total reve- 
nue from the income tax of $60,547,882.43. This was but little di. 
tunished in the following year, 1866-67, when the net revenue from 
the income-tax footed up $57,040,640.67. 

The income-tax act was further amended, March 2, 1867, so as to 
Increase the exemption, then standing at $600, up to $1000. At the 
aame time all discrimination as to the taxing of large incomes a 
liigher rate was abolished, and the tax fixed at five x>er cent on all 
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incomes in excess of $1000. The act also contained the limitation or 
proviso tbat the taxes on incomes shoald be levied and collected until, 
and including, the year 1870, and no longer. Under this modified 
tax there was collected, in the year 1868, the large sum of $32,027,- 
610.78; in 1869, $25,025,068.86 ; and in the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1870, $27,115,046.11. 

The agitation against the income-tax, which led finally to its 
repeal, was perhaps far more owing to the excess of the rate charged 
than to any real objection to tbe tax itself. Special Commissioner 
David A. Wells, in his report on the revenue system for the year 
1869, set forth the fact that an income-tax of five per cent was 
greater than had ever been imposed by any other nation, except in 
time of war, or in extraordinary national exigencies. He recom- 
mended the reduction of the tax from five per cent to three per cent 
on all incomes over $1000, accompanying the suggestion with an ex- 
pression of opinion that an assessment of three per cent would prob- 
ably yield to the Treasury a sum almost, if not quite equal to that 
collected at five per cent. The reason assigned for this was, that 
while the reduction of the rate would afford a great and welcome 
relief to tbe classes then paying it, it would at the same time bring 
witbin reach of the income-tax law great numbers who had hitherto 
avoided giving in their receipts at all, or had made Imperfect or 
fraudulent returns, in order to escape the excessive tax. "A tax of 
five per cent," said CJommissioner Wells, "is evidently too high for 
revenue purposes." He also recommended that the exemption from 
the income-tax on account of rent, in addition to the $1000 exemption, 
should be fixed at the maximum of $200. The existing law, as con- 
strued in collection, permitted any one to deduct the full amount paid 
for rent from his annual income. Evidently, no claim could proper- 
ly be made for the exemption of rent to any large extent which 
would not be equally valid in support of the exemption of any other 
class of expenditure. Certainly high rents are as much a luxury as 
any form of expenditure, and are as little to be considered in exemp- 
tion from income taxation. 

The same report of Commissioner Wells (being the last during his 
term of office) set forth the doctrine, that through an income^x a 
larger proportion is contributed to the revenue by the classes best 
able to afibrd it than by any other method of taxation whatever. 
These classes owe most to the protection of the government, and it is 
certainly a wide departure from the true doctrine and methods of 
taxation that they should be exempted from the burdens of its sup- 
port, with the single exception of the tax on consumption, through 
the tariff, which they bear in common with the poorest in the com- 
munity. 

In meeting the proposition then seriously advocated in many quar- 
ters, tbat the income-tax should be wholly removed, Mr. Wells called 
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the attention of the country to the fact that the tax was paid daring 
1868 bj only 250,000 persons oat of the entire population of almost 
40,000,000, and yet that the returns of these persons represented an 
aggregate income of not less than $800,000,000. Even allowing for 
the families of these 250»000 contributors, it is evident that only aboat 
a million of the population were interested in having the tax repealed, 
while the remaining 39,000,000 out of 40,000,000 of people in the 
United States, were interested in having it maintained. 

Both the Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue supported the recommendation of Special Commissioner 
Wells in 1869-70 that the income-tax should be retained, although 
willing to have it reduced to a uniform rate of three per cent on 
incomes exceeding $1000, with a proper minimum exemption on 
account of the rent of a family. The question came up in Congress 
two or three times before the impending expiration of the income-tax 
by limitation of law. After something of a contest, the tax was 
renewed for one year only, by act of July 14, 1870, the rate at the 
same time being reduced to 2^ per cent. The exemption was in- 
creased to $2000, so that nobody paid the tax for the year 1870-71, 
except those in such easy circumstances as to be in receipt of more 
than $2000 per annum. Pending the discussion in the Senate in 1871, 
on the bill to repeal in effect all income-tax, the tax was opposed by 
Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, Governor Buckingham, of Connecticut, 
and others, while it was strongly defended by Senator Sherman, and 
Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. The repeal finally passed the Senate, Janu- 
ary 26, 1871, by the close vote of 26 yeas to 25 nays. 

In the House of Representatives, the question was raised of juris- 
diction between the two Houses, the Senate having presumed to pass 
a bill connected with the income-tax, while the Constitutional pro- 
vision declares that all bills for raising revenue must originate in the 
House of Representatives. This controversy was finally compromised, 
however. The House, on the 9th of February, 1871, came to a vote 
on the question of taking up the Senate Bill to repeal the income-tax, 
when the yeas were 104 and the nays 105, thus showing about as 
close a division of opinion on the measure as in the Senate, which 
passed the repeal by one vote only. Thus the matter ran on to the 
very last day of the session, March 8, 1871, when the House, without 
taking the yeas and nays, concurred in the report of a committee of 
conference, which indorsed the Senate Bill, and thus gave effect to the 
income-tax repeal. The last taxes levied under the law were paid in^ 
the year 1871. 

A Scotch laborer being asked the meaning of metaphysics, defined 
it as follows : *' When the chiel wha listens dinna ken what the 
chiel wha speaks means, and when the chlel wha speaks dinna ken 
what he means himsel', that's metapheesics V 



FREE HOMESTEADS ON THE PUBLIC LANDS. 



The fact is not so widely known as it should be, tliat any one will- 
ing to work can secure a farm on tlie public domain of the United 
States, free of cost. 

By our present laws, any citizen or applicant for citizenship, over 
twenty-one years of age, may enter one quarter section (that is, 160 
acres) of any unappropriated public lands, which are subject to pre- 
emption at |1.^ per acre. Or he may enter by pre-emption 80 acres 
of such unappropriated lands, valued and classed at |2.50 per acre 
by the Government. 

This privilege extends to women who may be the heads of fam- 
ilies, and each person availing himself or herself of its benefits must 
make affidavit before the Register of the Land Office of the district in 
which the entry is to be made, that he or she is the head of a family, 
or else twenty-one years of age. The affidavit must also set forth 
that the land entered is for the exclusive use and benefit of the appli- 
cant, and for the purpose of actual settlement and cultivation, and 
not eiiher directly or indirectly for the use or benefit of any other 
person. 

The applicant under the Homestead Law must pay the sum of ten 
dollars, on filing his affidavit with the Begister, and is thereupon 
permitted to enter the 160 acres, or 80 acres, on payment of five 
dollars, as the case may be. But no certificate is given or patent 
issued for the land until the expiration of five years from the 
date of the entry above provided for. If, at the expiration of 
five years, or at any time within two years thereafter, the person 
making such entry or his direct heirs shall prove by two credible 
witnesses that he, she, or they have resided upon and cultivated the 
^and for five years immediately following the date of its original 
entry, and shall make affidavit that no part of the land has been 
alienated, then the settler is entitled to the issue of a patent for the 
land, without further delay. This patent is a valid title from the 
United States, and those who have earned it by actual residence and 
cultivation of the land during the full term of five years have 
nothing to i>ay, except the original ten dollars for 160 acres, or five 
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dollars for an 80-acre liomestead. Any one who cliooses to complete 
Lis title before tlie expiration of the five years, with a view to sell or 
remove, can do so only by payment to the XJDited States of the valua- 
tion price of the land, at $1.25 or $2.50 per acre, as the case may be. 
But he has at all times the prior right to do this, and so become full 
owner of the land he has settled, as against any other person. 

There is a proviso in the law, that no lands acquired under the 
provisions of the Homestead Act shall be liable for any debts of the 
settler, contracted prior to the issuing of the patent for his homestead. 

There is another proviso, intended to guard the interests of the 
Government, and compel all pre-emptors of public lands to act in 
good faith, which declares that if, at any time after the filing of the 
required affidavit, and before the expiration of the five years' proba- 
tionary residence, the pro-emptor shall change l^is residence, or aban- 
don the land for more than six months at any time, then the land 
shall revert to the United States Government. No individual is per- 
mitted to acquire more than 160 acres under the provisions of the 
Homestead Act ; but there is no limit to the quantity of land which 
may be purchased by individuals. All existing pre-emption rights 
are maintained unimpaired by the provisions of the act. 

The five years' residence required of all other settlers under the 
Homestead Law, is waived in favor of all soldiers or sailors who served 
ninety days or longer in the United States army or navy during the war 
of 1861-65, and were honorably discharged. Every such soldier (or 
his widow, or children, in case of his decease) is entitled to free entry 
of 160 acres of the public lands on condition of actual residence and 
caltivation of the same for one year only. 

Any settler on the public lands who has set out and cultivated for 
two years as much as 5 acres of trees on an 80-acre homestead, or 10 
acres on a homestead of 160 acres, is entitled to receive a free patent 
for his laud at the end of three years, instead of five. And any person 
who has planted and cultivated for ten years 40 acres of timber on 
any quarter section of the public lands is entitled to a patent for each 
160 acres so improved, on payment of |10, provided that only one 
quarter in any section shall be thus granted. This is the only ex- 
ception to the limitation of free homesteads to 160 acres to any one 
person, unless in the case of a settler under the army provision, who 
1:9 not debarred, through having occupied a homestead under the law 
previously, from acquiring a second 160 acres through his service in 
the army. 

Such is a succinct outline of the terms under which the unoc- 
cupied public lands of the United States are open to settlement. For 
information as to what portions of the public domain yet remain 
unappropriated, direct application should be made by letter to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Washington. 

[Condensed fh>m the Revised Statntcs of the U.S., pp. 483-436, 454.] 



OHNTESHIAL IHTEEHATIONAL JiimumOH OF 1876. 

[Complted, vUh sddltlonh trom the PhlUdclpli)* Ltdger Aliuiuc and JoliiiHii'a Hew 
UnlverHl CrclopBdla.) 

The loternatlonal Eihlbllioit of Arta, UsnnbctnTea and Products o( the Soli 
and Mine, provided Tor In Acts of Coi^ress approved March a. im, aod Jane J, 
1872. providing for the appointment ot the CeDteoDlat CammlaBlon and Iha Cen- 
tennial Board of Finance, waa offlciaU; opened In Palnnonnt Park, Phlladolpbla, 
by the PiBBtdent of the United States, May ID, and oacinlly closed bj him. No. 
vember 10, ISTS. It wag open for pay admliaioaa one hundred and Ofty-nlne days, 
the pay gates l>elDE closed on Sundays. 

In the fi^lonliif- tables and text ve present Information ihowlng the nnmbct 
of nations repreienled Bt Iho BihlblUon, the amount ot space occapied by the 
exhlMMrs of etch nation, the number and character of the bnlldtnga erected 
nlthin the enclosore, and ■ (able oF [be uombet of admlulons to the Eiblbllion 
toe the wbole saasoD. 
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Other principal exhibition bnildings not heretofore mentioned were the fol- 
lowing: 

Women's PAYiLxoir.— This boilding was 206 by 208 feet. The following 
nations occupied in the aggregate one fourth the floor space : Great Britain and 
Ireland, Canada and colonies, Brazil, France, Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Italy, Germany, Spain and colonies, Tuni?, Japan, Egypt, and 
Mexico. There was a separate Art Gallery in the Women's Pavilion, the wall 
space of which was also largely occupied by exhibits from the women of the above 
nations. 

Shoe akd Lbathbb Buildikg.— This was 314 by 160 feet. Great Britain 
occupied 615 square feet, Germany 580 square feet, and Bussia 850 square feet. 

PoxoLOoicAL Building, 182 by 192 feet, used for successive exhibitions of 
flruits and vegetables according to season, and finally of poultry. 

Bbkwebs' Hall, for the exhibition of brewing apparatus and materials, 272 by 
96 feet. This was constructed wholly at the expense of American brewers. 
Fabx Wagok Annxz to Agricultural Hall, 144 by 196 feet. 
Saw Mill Annex to Machinery Hall, 276 by 80 feet. 
Machine Shops and Boileb Houses, annexes to Machinery Hall. 
Cab House, for the exhibition of railroad freight cars, 140 by 44 feet. 
Butteb and Cheese Factobt, annex to Agricultural Hall, 100 by 116 feet. 
Occupied jointly by exhibitors of dairy products from the United States and 
Canada. 

The Stock Yabds.— As an auxiliary to the agricultural exhibits, an area of 90 
acres at Belmont and Girard avenues was oiclosed, in which successive exhibits 
were made of horses and dogs, sheep, goats and swine, and homed cattle. The 
exhibits were almost wholly from the United States and Canada. 

PiovATB Exhibition Buildings.— There were thirty or more exhibition build- 
ings erected on the grounds by individual exhibitors fh>m the United States, some 
of them scarcely inferior in interest to the principal bnildings mentioned above. 

Thb. Auxiliary Buildings.— At the time of the opening of the Exhibition 
there were 190 buildings within the inclosure, and before the close there were upward 
of 900. Of these, 101 were bnildings used for exhibition purposes or for State or 
national headquarters. The remainder were ornamental structures and pavilioiui, 
restaurants, bazaars, boiler-houses, guard and fire-engine houses, offices, etc., used 
solely for the transaction of business, official or private. The dimensions of the 
five principal exhibition buildings are given in the preceding table. 
The following nations had buildings on the grounds: 

Austro-Hungary, Hungarian pavilion ; Brazil, Commissioners* pavilion ; Can- 
ada, log and timber house for exhibition of woods and lumber ; Chili, frame 
structure for exhibition of models of amalgamating machinery ; France, govern- 
ment pavilion for exhibition of illustrations and models of public works, charts, 
etc., 100 by 60 feet, also three individual exhibition buildings ; Germany, Commis- 
sioners^ pavilion ; Great Britain and Ireland, three government bnildings for use 
of Commissioners from the United Kingdom, and a boiler-house; Japan; Japanese 
dwelling for workmen, 102 by 48 feet, and Japanese bazaar ; Morocco, Moorish 
Tilla, 17 by 23 feet, for display and sale of national products ; Portugal, Commis- 
sioners* payilion ; Spain and colonies, Government exhibition building, 80 by 100 
feet, and building for Spanish soldiers, also Cuban acclimation garden ; Sweden, 
Swedish school-house, 40 by 60 feet, and meteorograph ; Tunis, caf^ and bazaar ; 
Turkey, Turkish caf6, 51 by 65 feet, sponge-fishers' building, and numerous small 
bazaars under rarlous designations ; United States of America, Government build- 
ing, 504 by 306 feet, area 102,840 square feet ; ordnance laboratory, 58 by 83 feet; 
U.S. Army post hospital, 40 by 14 feet; transit of Venus bnildings, including 
transit house, photographic house and equatorial house ; also lighthouse and 
steam syren for fog signal and fog bell, and U. S. signal stations. Twenty-six 
States were represented by 26 buildings erected either for exhibition of State pn>- 
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ducts or for State headqnarten, Kansas and Colorado uniting in one large baUding, 
and Pennsylvania having two buildings. Philadelphia also erected a pavilion for 
the accommodation of city officialii. The States having separate buildings were as 
follows : Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Nevada, Ohio, Pennsylyania, Rhode Ishind, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

The money for constructing the buildings and getting the grand Exhibition into 
working order was derived mainly from the following sources : 

The State of Pennsylvania contributed $1,000,000 

The City of Philadelphia 1,500,000 

The Government of the United States 1 ,500,000 

Subscriptions to capital stock 2,500,000 

Total $6,600,000 

Besides the advance of $1,600,000, the United States Congress appropriated 
$606,000 for the erection of the U. S. Qovernment Building, and for organizing and 
defraying the expenses of the highly creditable display by the various departments 
and bureaus of the Government and by the Smithsonian Institution. The amounts 
invested by Pennsylvania and Philadelphia were permanent. That invested by 
the United States was a loan, to |>e repaid out of the profits of the Exhibition, 
if any. At the winding up of the entire business of the Exhibition, there was 
found to be a surplus on hand, after paying all expenses of administration. Tho 
Centennial Board of Finance took the ground that this belonged to the stock- 
holders, who were entitled to share it pro rata. As no actual profits had been 
derived from the Exhibition, they viewed the subscriptions of the stockholders 
as a lien upon the surplus fhnds. The United States anthorities, on the other 
hand, maintained that it was the clear intent of Congress in the act of February 
16, 1876, advancing the $1,500,000, that the United States should be fully repaid be- 
fore any dividends were made. To decide the question, an amicable suit was 
brought in the United States Court, and decided in the spring of 1877 in favor of 
the Government. The $1,600,000 was accordingly returned to the United States, 
the stockholders receiving aboat' 25 per cent on their investments. The financial 
result of the Exhibition was more favorable than that of any other International 
Exhibition, except one. 

The awards of the Exhibition for meritorious products were decided by a board 
of 225 judges, chosen from the most distinguished specialists in the several 
branches of art and science in this country and abroad. The results of the Exhibi- 
tion, by the almost unanimous judgment of the public, at home and abroad, were 
in the highest degree successful. It brought together a far wider concourse of 
American people than was ever gathered on any other occasion. The great re- 
sources of the country were exhibited in a manner approximating, though not 
reaching, completeness. The administrative functions and the military and naval 
constructions of the Government were shown in a connected manner. The vast 
mechanical indostries of the* continent, assembled and illustrated in Machinery 
Hall, were in the highest degree impresslTe and instructive. The superiority of 
some of the foreign exhibits in decorative art and the finer class of manufactures, 
especially in ornamental articles, did much to stimulate emulation among our own 
artists and artisans. The educational effects of the Exhibition are beyond compu- 
tation. Hardly one of the ten millions of visitors but must have learned some- 
thing of real importance from this inexhaustible mine, to be stored up in memory. 
The whole Exhibition period, in short, was an epoch of national and international 
education. The good-will and friendly relations established between so many 
worthy representatives of most of the coantries on the globe and our own people 
cannot fail to have permanent results in fostering the arts of peace and national 
brotherhood. 
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dtemational Bxhibitions or ^World's Fairs. 



Where held. 


Year. 


Opened 


Closed. 


Acres 
nnder 
Cover. 


Number 
ofVieitors. 


Cost 


Receipts. 


London 

New York 

Paris 

London 

Paris 

Vienna. 

Philadelphia.. 


1851 
1853 
1855 
1862 
1867 
1878 
1876 


Mayl.. 
July 14. 
May 16. 
Mayl.. 
Aprill. 
MAyl.. 
May 10. 


Oct. 11.. 
Nov. 10.. 
Nov. 15.. 
Oct. 25.. 
Oct 81.. 
Oct. 81.. 
Nov. 10. 


23 

5X 
80 

24 

66 
75 


6,170,000 
600,000 
4,533,464 
6,211,103 
9,800,000 
7,254,867 
9,910,966 


$1,454,000 
600,000 
4,000,000 
2,80l),000 
4,596.768 
9.860,000 
8,500,000 


$2,121,612 

640,506 
2,042,652 
2,10:3,675 
1,032,380 
4,806,660 



Grkatbst Days Compabeo. 



CUUi, ChreaUtt Dayt. ViHtart, 

Ph{Ia...Thar8d., Sept 28, 1876. .274,919 
Paris. . .Sunday, Oct 27, 1867. . . . 178.930 
Vienna.Sonday, Nov. 2, 1878 106,674 



Cities, Oreatest Days. Visitors, 

Paris Sunday, Sept. 9, 1855. . . .128,017 

London. .Tuesday, Oct. 7, 1861. . .109,916 
London. .Thnrs. Oct 80, 1862 67,801 



Centennial International Exhibition at Philadelphia, 1876. 

Opened fnm May 10 to Nov. 10, 159 days. Total number qf visitors^ 0,010,966; 

total receipts from admieeions, $3,813,749.75. 

Days of Labob Attbkdamcb. 



Days, Visitors. 

Opening Day. 76,712 

Sept 9 99,984 

Sept 20 101,498 

Sept. 28. Pennsylva- 
nia Day 274,910 



Days. Visitors. 

Sept 80 108.885 

Oct 18 124,777 

Oct 26 106,986 

Oct27 95.568 

Nov. 1 107,716 



Days, Visitors, 

Nov. 2 116,288 

Nov. 8 90,588 

Nov. 9, Philadelphia 
Day 176,753 



Dailt Atxraobb tob Each Month. 



Iffonth. 


Cash Admissions. 


Free. 


Total. 




60 cents. 


26 cents. 




May, 19 days 


19,946 
26,756 
24,472 
27,924 
60,816 
68,796 
99,532 
46,601 


• ■ • • • 

9 

6,780 

21,144 

902 

2,667 

4,789 


6,527 
9,835 
10,3(J1 
9,875 
11,873 
12,668 
18,216 
11,991 


26,473 


June. 28 days 


36,613 


Jnlv. 26 days 


84,868 


Ansr.. 27 days. 


63,580 


Sent. 26 davs 


93,H34 
102,458 


Oct.. 26 days 


Nov., 9 days 


115,315 


Daily average 


62,838 







HONTHLT SnXlCABT OF AtTENDANCB AND RbCXIPTS. 



Koiitliii. 


Days 
open. 


Number of Admissions. 


Receipts. 




60 cents. 


25cts. 


Paid. 


Free. 


Total. 




«v 

Jone 

July 

Anenst.. .. 
September. 
October. . . . 
November.. 


19 
26 
26 
27 
26 
96 
9 


878,960 
695,666 
636,278 
763,958 
1,581.288 
2,808,716 
896,794 


**'246 

154,781 

649,758 

26,814 

28,111 


878,980 
695,666 
636,616 
908,684 
2,130,991 
2,884,630 
918,966 


806,960 
807,159 
269,920 
266,680 
806,698 
829,381 
118,985 


184,040 
1,0(^,826 

906,447 
1,175,814 
2,480,689 
2,668,911 
1,087,840 


$189,490 85 
847,883 40 
818,190 25 
415,659 26 
928,066 00 

1,160,811 60 
468,700 00 


Total.... 


160 






6,004,274 


1,906,602 


9,010,966 


$8,818,749 75 









Total free admtssionfi. 1,906,692 I Average total daily admissions 62,838 

Average daily cash admissions 60,340 | Average daily cash receipts.. . . $28,985 85 
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BMCxan fbox Rotaltbi, Ooxcsssioxi, ito. 

The total receipts of thoBzhibltloii were : 

From admission fees (3,818.749 75 

From coucessions 289,900 00 

For percentages and royalties....... 205,010 75 

$4,303,660 fiO 
Thefollowitig are given <u tJu rtcdpUftom a part of tht ameeuion contracts : 



Catalogue Co $100,000 

Restaurants 86,000 

Cafds in Main Building 90,000 

Soda-water Fountains 90,000 

CigarStands 18,000 

Narrow-gauge Railway, about. 16,000 

Rolling Chafr Co 18,000 

Globe Hotel 10,800 

Public Comfort Restaurant 8,500 

Pop-corn 8,000 

Caf^s in Machinery Hall 7,900 

Centennial Bank 6,000 



QuideBookCo. $5,000 

Whitman's Confectionery 5,000 

Safe-deposit Vaults 5,000 

California Wine Booth 5,000 

Caf^s in Agricultural Hall 4,C00 

Cut Flowers 8,000 

Glassworks 8.000 

Dairymen's Association 8,000 

Photograph Co 8,000 

Tobacco Bxhibit 8;000 

Vienna Bakery 8,000 

American Fusee Co 1,000 



■♦-♦- 



HOW MATTY BOOKS ASE THEBS TS THE WOBU>P 

The following estimate of tlie total number of printed books 
wbicb exist in all languages, is quoted in Gabriel Peignot's " Manuel 
de Bibliophile," vol. i., publislied 1823 : 

Number of works from invention of printing (sajr 1450) to 

153C 42,000 

Number of works, 2d century from invention of printing 

153^1686 575,000 

Number of works, 3d century from invention of printing, 

1636-1736 1,125,000 

Number of works, 4tb century from invention of printing, 

1736-1822 (incomp.) 1,839,960 



3,861,930 
The first century was obtained by diligent computation from Mail- 
taire. Panzer, and the other catalogues of publications of the fifteenth 
century. Passing then to the last century, and availing himself of 
all the literary and bibliographical journals, catalogues of booksellers 
and of libraries, etc., he arrives at the figures quoted, viz., 1,839,960. 
Using these as a basis for computation of the two intermediate cen- 
turies, of which no more approximate estimate could be made, from 
defect of data to proceed upon, he calculates the product of each, 
quarter century in progressive ratio, and obtains the results above 
recorded. Estimating each work at an average of three volumes, the 
total product of the printed literature of the globe is about ten mil- 
lions of volumes. Our literary cipherer next estimates that three 
fourths of the whole may have been destroyed by use, or aopident, 
leaving in all the public and private libraries of the globe only 
2,250,000 different volumes. 

Peignot considers the estimate exaggerated, the facts vague, and 
their verification impossible. 



COMPOUND INT£S£ST TABL£. 



11 



From the FlnaneUa Sevienf, 1977. 

OOMFOUJND UMTJfiBEST TABLE. 

Showing ih$ Accumulation qf Principal and Interest on one Dollar ^ at various rates 
per Jjmumt/rom 3 to 10 per cent,, tJie Interesi being compounded semi-annually. 



No. of 
Yean. 


8 per 


4 per 


4Xper 


6 per 


6 per 


7per 


7 A per 


8 per 


10 per 


ceut. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


ceut 


ceut. 


1.... 


11.0802 


$1.0404 


$1.0456 


$1.0606 


$1.0609 


$1.0712 


$1.0743 


$1.0616 


$1.1035 


2... 


1.0613 


1.0834 


1.0930 


1.1038 


1.1255 


1.1475 


1.1580 


1.1602 


1.2165 


8.... 


1.0934 


1.1261 


1.1438 


1.1596 


1.1940 


1.9m 


1.9887 


1.2646 


1.3400 


4.... 


1.1264 


1.1715 


1.1948 


1.2184 


1.2667 


1.3168 


1.8806 


1.S678 


1.4778 


6.... 


l.KWS 


1.2188 


1.2481 


1.2800 


1.3439 


1.4105 


1.4298 


1.4794 


1.6237 


6. ... 


$1.1936 


$1.2681 


$1.8004 


$1.3443 


$1.4257 


$1.5110 


$1.5360 


$1.6002 


$1.7937 


7 ... 


1.2817 


1.8193 


1.3643 


1.411^ 


1.5125 


1.6186 


1.6503 


1.7807 


1.9747 


8.... 


1.2699 


1.8726 


1.4264 


1.4845 


1.6047 


1.7839 


1.7739 


1.8720 


2.1827 


«p« • ■ • 


1.8078 


1.4231 


1.4913 


1.5596 


1.7024 


1.8674 


1.9047 


2.0347 


2.4064 


10 ... 


1.8463 


1.4338 


1.5302 


1.6385 


1.8061 


1.9807 


2.0462 


2.1899 


2.6580 


n.... 


$1.8876 


$1.5453 


$1.6301 


$1.7334 


$1.9161 


$2.1315 


$2.1982 


$2.3687 


$2.9230 


12.... 


1.4295 


1.6082 


1.7044 


1.8066 


2.0326 


2.2833 


2.3617 


2.5619 


8.2348 


18 • . . • 


1.4737 


1.6732 


1.7820 


1.9001 


2.1564 


2.4459 


2.5372 


2.7710 


86568 


14 .:. 


1.5172 


1.7406 


1.8631 


19963 


2.3878 


'2.6201 


2.7238 


2.9971 


&9196 


15.... 


1.5()80 


1.8111 


1.9479 


2.0933 


2.4271 


2.8068 


2.9384 


8.9417 


4.8316 


16.... 


$1.6103 


$1.8843 


$3.0305 


$2.2027 


$3-5749 


$3.0067 


$8.1461 


$3.6062 


$4.7645 


17.... 


16589 


1.9604 


2.1272 


2.3142 


3.7317 


8.2306 


3.3800 


8.7923 


6.2520 


18... 


1.70J1 


2.0396 


2.^240 


2.4313 


3.8961 


3.450d 


3.6313 


4.1018 


5.7883 


19.... 


1.7607 


2.12,0 


2.8232 


2.5544 


3.0746 


3.6960 


3.9011 


4.4365 


6.8816 


20. .. 


1.8140 


2.S078 


3.4310 


2.6837 


3.2618 


3.9692 


4.1911 


4.7985 


7.0862 


21,... 


$1.8696 


$2.2970 


$2.5415 


$2.8196 


$3.4606 


$4.2412 


$4.5026 


$5.1900 


$7.7574 


22 

ei0^f m • • • 


1.9338 


2.8896 


2.6573 


2.9o24 


3.6712 


.4.5433 


4.8373 


5.6136 


8.6685 


2S.... 


1.9635 


2.4868 


2.7781 


3.1133 


8.8948 


4.3669 


6.1969 


6.0716 


9.4292 


24 


2.0434 


2.5868 


2.9045 


8.2899 


4.1380 


6.2136 


6.5833 


6.6670 


10.8967 


25.. .. 


2.1032 


2.6918 


8.0367 


8.4354 


4.3836 


5.5849 


6.9983 


7.1080 


11.4613 


26. . . . 


$2.1638 


$2.8036 


$3.1749 


$3.6001 


$4.6506 


$5.9827 


$6.4441 


$7.6836 


$12.6359 


27 


2.2844 


2.9131 


8.3193 


3.7921 


4.9838 


6.4068 


6.9331 


8.8004 


13.9811 


28.... 


2.8019 


8.0318 


8.4708 


3.9341 


6.2343 


6.8663 


7.4377 


8.9375 


15.3591 


29. . . . 


2.3715 


8.1543 


8.6383 


4.1358 


6.5531 


7.3543 


7.9906 


9.7208 


16.9884 


80.... 


14492 


8.2818 


8.7988 


4.3977 


6.8918 


7.8781 


8.6846 


10.5143 


18.6691 


81.... 


$2.5170 


$3.4144 


$8.9660 


$4.6303 


$6.3500 


$8.4391 


$9.3327 


$11.3742 


$20.58-27 


82.... 


2.S081 


8.5523 


4.1466 


4.8542 


6.6307 


9.0403 


9.9087 


12.8024 


22.6934 


83 . • • 


2.6715 


8.6053 


4.8851 


5.0999 


7.0345 


9.6841 


10.6453 


13.8062 


25.0184 


v^» ... 


2.7322 


8.8451 


4.5824 


5.3581 


7.4629 


10.3788 


11.4366 


14.8920 


27.5828 


86.... 
< 


2.8354 


4.0005 


4.7387 


5.6294 


7.9174 


11.1126 


12.3867 


15.6664 


80.4081 


88.... 


$2.9211 


$4.1621 


$4.9543 


$5.9144 


$3.8996 


$11.9041 


$18.2000 


$16.8867 


$88.6849 


87.... 


8.00J4 


4.8302 


6.1798 


6.3133 


8.9111 


12.7620 


14.1811 


18.2106 


86.9612 


88. ... 


8.1004 


4.5032 


5.4146 


6.5284 


9.4538 


18.6709 


15.3353 


19.6966 


40.7497 


8v* ... 


8.1941 


4.6872 


6.6610 


6.8589 


10.0295 


14.6446 


16.3677 


21.3088 


44.9866 


40.... 


3.2907 


4.8766 


5.9288 


7.2061 


10.6403 


15.6877 


17.5844 


28.0423 


49.6316 


41.... 


$3.8901 


$5.0738 


$6.1986 


$7.5709 $11.2883 


$16.8050 


$1R.8915 


$24.9324 


$54.6066 


42.... 


8.4926 


5.27B5 


6.4807 


7.9542 


11.9758 


ia0020 


20.3056 


86.9561 


60.3069 


48.... 


3.5963 


5.4923 


6.7756 


8.3569 


12.7031 


19.2842 


21.8043 


39.1857 


66.3771 


VS* • • • 


8.7070 


6.7147 


7.0640 


8.7800 


1^8832 


20.6577 


23.2-50 


81.6348 


78.1807 


45.... 


8.8191 


5.9456 


7.4082 


9.2-245 


14.7287 


23.1290 


25.1663 


84.1080 


80.6817 


46.... 


$3.9345 


$6.1858 


$7.7430 


$9.6015 


$15.6267 


123.7063 $37.0869 


$36.8813 


$88.9516 


47.... 


4.0432 


6.4357 


8.0954 


10.1832 


16.5773 


35.8986 


39.0466 


39.8908 


98.0693 


4S.... 


4.1655 


6.6957 


8.4638 


10.6967 


17.5868 


37.2023 


31.2057 


43.1459 


107.1213 


49... 


4.2914 


6.9662 


8.8490 


11.2383 


18.6597 


29.1397 


83.5253 


46.6666 


118.1012 


60.... 


4.4211 


7.2477 


9.2516 


11.8072 


19.7941 


81.3141 


86.0164 


60.4746 


130.3066 
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IFrom Hill's Hannal of Social and Busineas Fonns, Chicago, 1815.] 

STATUTB8 OV IiIMITATIOB'S. 

StcUe Lawn with Jitference to LimUation qf Aeliont, showing the Limit <^ Time 

on which Action may he brought. 



States 

AND 

Tkrritorieb. 


Assault, 

slander, 

replevin, 

etc. 

Tears. 


Open 

accounts. 

Tears. 


Notes. 
Tears. 


Jndgmenti. 
Tears. 


Sealed and 
witnessed 
instru- 
ments. 
Tears. 


AlftbiiinA ,. . 


1 
1 
8 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2,6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
5 
2 
1 


8 
8 
2 
2 
6 
6 
8 
8 
5 
4 
2 
6 
6 
6 
8 
5 
3 
G 
8 
6 
G 
G 
8 
4 
2 
6 
6 

"g 

8 
6 
8 
6 
5 
1 
6 
6 
G 
G 
6 
2 
2 
6 
6 
8 
6 
6 
6 


• 6 
6 
4 

2 

6 

6 

6 

8 

6 



4 

10 

20 

10 

6 

6 

5 

SO 

8 

20 

G 

6 

6 

5 

4 

20 

SO 

"g 

10 

15 

10 

15 

5 

G 

G 

5 

6 

6 

G 

4 

4 

14 

6 

6 

6 

G 

15 


SO 

10 

5 

8 

6 

20 

SO 

12 

20 

7 

5 

20 

20 

20 

6 

15 

10 

20 

12 

20 

10 

10 

7 

6 

5 

80 

20 

10 

20 

10 

15 

10 

16 

80 

10 

20 

80 

20 

20 

20 

10 

5 

8 

10 

9 

10 

SO 

10 


10 


Arkansas 


10 


California 


6 


Colorado 

Connecticnt. 


8 
17 


Dakota 


20 


Delaware 


SO 


District of Colombia . 
Florida 


SO 


Geonda 


£0 


Ic*ftho 


6 


IlUnois 


10 


Indiana 


20 


Iowa. 


10 


Kansas 


15 


Kentacky. 


15 


J^niRlana 


20 


Maine 


20 


Maryland 


12 


Massachusetts 

MichlfTAn 


20 
10 


Minnesota 


20 


Mississippi 


7 


Missouri 


10 


Montana 

Nebraska 


4 
10 


Nevada 


20 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 


10 
20 


New Mexico 


10 


New Tork. 


IS 


North Carolina 

Ohio 


10 

15 


Ontario (U. Canada). . . 
Oreson 


80 
20 


Pennsylvania 


20 


Quebec (L. Canada). . . 
Khode Island 


80 
20 


South Carolina 

Tennessee 


20 


Texas 


10 


Utah 


7 


Vermont. 


• 
8 


Virginia 


20 


Washington Territory 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 


20 
10 
80 


Wj'ominfir. 


21 







Tom Brown says of the ancient and singular custom of makingr 
fools of people on the 1st of April: **I never could inform my- 
self what gave the first rise to so odd a frolic ; but methinks they 
might let it alone : for since three parts in four of the people are fools 
every day in the year, what occasion is there to set a day apart for 
itr 



QOVEBHMEHT MMAGEHENT OF BAILWATS. 

[Abridged from the Journal dea EconomiateSt Auguit, 1877.] 



Tbe attentive observer of politics and of the railway system of the different 
countries of Europe lias remarked of late years a strong tendency to the absorption 
by the State of lines so long worked by charter companies. Bavaria, near tbe 
close of 1875, purchased the railways of the Eastern Bavarian Company ; Saxony 
has assumed the lines of the railway company from Leipzig to Dresden. The 
Italian Li^slative chambers have recently voted the purchase by the State of a 
portion of the roads belongping to the railway system of the peninsula. 

Does this absorption, this purchase of railways by the State, answer to an 
economical want i Do the results of working by the State, hitherto obtained, 
justify us in predicting a better management of the lines heretofore worked by the 
companies, when they shall be worked by the Government ? What is the solution 
to be arrived at fr»m the point of view of the general interest, in different coun- 
tries ? Is it that the working of railways by the State is to be preferred to that by 
private companies, or will the contrary solution rather have to be admitted t 

When two railways situated in the same country, the one belonging to the 
Government, the other to a private company, are in almost identical conditions as 
to working— that is to say, if the receipts per mile of each road, and the variations 
of the longitudinal sections, are approximately the same— we arrive at the follow- 
ing economical deductions : 

1. The working coefficient, or the ratio of expenses to receipts in running the 
roads, is greater on the government railway than on the private one. 

8. In order to obtain the same receipts, the Government is subjected to a 
greater expense than the private company. 

8. The rate of interest paid on account of construction capital exceeds on the 
private railway that realized by the Government railway. 

4. The expenses of working per passenger and per ton of freight under the 
system of tbe State are greater than those of the private railway. 

These results, founded upon the figures of the working of many years given us 
by statistics, are a characteristic mark of the inferiority of the working of railways 
by the State, compared to the working by private companies. 

The economic inferiority of railway management by the State when compared 
with that by private companies results from several causes. The working of a rail- 
road is above all things an industry— the industry of transportation, and as such it 
ought to be managed commercially. A private company should manage, and it does, 
generally manage its railway, in the same manner as the manufacturer or merchant 
manages his factory or his trade. In the hands of the State, on the contrary, the 
railway falls into the jurisdiction of one of the ministera, and it is managed admin- 
istratively. The State has to do with administration, and not with commerce. 

In England and in Austria, where the railways are managed on the most com- 
mercial plan by the companies which own them, or which have obtained the chartera, 
the commercial agents of these companies traverse the country to secure freights, 
just as the clerks of any merchant would travel to open up markets for the goods of 
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their patron. Private companies interest themselves in finding oat means of pro- 
dncing new sources of traffic, of attracting new freights to their lines. If all the 
railways belonged to the Government, and were worlced by it, these methods, 
employed by the railway companies to make the most ont of the lines which they 
have in their hands, would soon fall into disuse, for they are conformed neither to 
the habits nor to the character of the State and of its fhnctionaries. This is a first 
cause of the economic inferiority of State railways in comparison with private ones 
—a cause which is exhibited in a dindnution of the receipts. 

The expenses of working a railway are no less important than the receipts. A 
rational and economical management requires that the expenses should constantly 
follow the same variations, the same law as the traffic. For the merchant and 
manufacturer this rale is elementary, and railways ooght equally to observe it. If 
the traffic falls off, the expenses should fall off" likewise, otherwise the working 
coefficient will be increased. The expense of the working force represents a very 
important figure in the management of a railway. If the traffic falls off, the rail- 
way companies rednce a part of their ptrtonneh In railway management tho 
smallest economy must not be neglected, for the amount of that saving multiplied 
by the number of miles of trains or of way, or by that of tons of freight, yields at 
the end of the year important sums, and establishes the fact that in railways there 
is nothing so little, no econcnny so trifling, as not to merit the attention of thoso 
responsible for the direction. In this respect the economic inferiority of working 
railways by the State compared to that of private companies is well established. 
Governments in general are not accustomed to dismiss a part of the official staff of a 
railway which it works when the traffic upon these railways diminishes. This per- 
tonnd is composed in effect almost entirely of old soldiers, towards whom the State 
has, so to speak, contracted a moral obligation of keeping them till their age renders 
them unfit for working service, when it gives them a retiring pension. 

One point of economy in which the superiority of privately managed railroads 
over those of the State Is incontestable, and in which the economic results obtained 
by private industry greatly outrun those reached by the State, consists in the utili- 
zation of the working force. Let ns cite an example in the railway running from 
Vienna to Berlin. On the Austrian portion of this railway, the personnel of the 
train is composed, besides the engineer and the fireman, of one conductor in charge 
of the train, and two conductors charged with the care of the tickets. Now, on tho 
same line of railway when it enters Saxony, where it is managed by the Govern- 
ment, the same train comprehends, besides the engineer and fllreman, four con- 
ductors and three brakemen. The Saxon train has always three officers moro 
than the Austrian train. In the latter the brakes are cared for by the three con- 
ductors of the train, who, during the trip, are seated upon the platforms, and 
during the stops superintend the handling of baggage, etc. The Saxon train 
has all these extra brakemen, and while the train is en route the conductors are 
seated in a reserved compartment of a car, and chatting among themselves like 
ordinary travellers. Estimating the expense of one brakeman at only 1500 francs 
per year, each regular train of travellers on the Government railway of Saxony will 
cost at least 4500 francs per year more than on the system of the Austrian com- 
pany. One sees at once the importance reached by the fligures of these additional 
expenses of running when the number of regular passenger trains per day is so 
considerable. Thus the railway companies make much better and more economic 
use of the officers on their trains than the railways of the State, and that, too, with- 
out any prejudice to the security of the train, and the good execution of the 
service. With rare exceptions it may be asserted, that the pereonnel employed by 
the Government for any given work is more numerous than that occupied upon a 
similar labor with a private company. 

The comparison of the methods pursued by State railways and by private ones 
to accomplish the best use of the material consumed in running trains leads to con- 
clusions of the same character as the preceding. Railway companies are in the 
habit of giving to their employes, who by their attention or zeal succeed in ao- 
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compUshing economies in consumption, a premium representing a part of the 8av> 
ing. They by whose care the rails, the locomotive, or the cars are saved for nxnnlng 
nse, or the expenses in any direction are reduced, are suitably rewarded. The em- 
ployes thus encouraged are induced to study economy in the interest of the com- 
pany, and this stimulus operates to induce each person employed to study how to 
augment the receipts or diminish the expenses. This is an idea which has not 
hitherto penetrated into the administrative spheres of the government of railways, 
and yet there is none more important commercially than this. It has been intro- 
duced into every department of business. 

One of the principles taught by political economy is that in the domain of labor, 
in that of industry and of commerce, the sphere of activity of the State begins 
nearly where the r6le of the individual ends, or where the activity of private industry 
ceases. Wherever, in the vast field of industrial action, individual efforts can be 
successfully applied, the Government should leave free room to that agency, and 
not enter into competition with it 

If the State, in almost all countries, has constructed highways, canals, etc., it is 
because that at the time when these public works were executed, it alone was cap- 
able of undertaking them, and of managing them after their construction was 
finished. The association of capital, which, in more recent times, has created com- 
panies of great powers and credit, superior to that of many governments, was then 
almost unknown. The inteprention of the State U unnecessary in the construction 
or management of railways, except in case of lines recognized to be of general 
utility, but with a small traffic, and consequently where the expenses of construc- 
tion are such that private industry would not find from the profits of working them 
a sufficient reward tor its labor and its capital. The rOle of the Government should 
be limited to exercise a control over its railways. From the point of view of 
political economy, the construction, the purcliase, and the working of railways by 
the State was an economic blunder ; it was, moreover, a hindrance to the freedom 
of industry. The Government administers, instead of operating in the interest of 
commerce and of industry; the agents of the State have not, in the conduct of 
afliiirs purely industrial and commercial, those qualities which privatd industry and 
individual interest alone can confer. 

It is claimed, however, that the management of railways by the Government 
would lead to a simplification of the rates, a reform of regulations, and a reduction 
of freights and fares. Now this simplification and reform of regnlations may be ob- 
tained without recourse to the radical solution of the purchase and working of rail- 
ways \>y the State. A reform of this kind was brought about long ago in Austria by 
an agreement between the numerous railways of that country, whom their own in* 
terests led to this progressive measure. As to a lower tariff, if we look at practical 
examples, the rates charged by the two Bavarian roads are no lower since the Gov- 
ernment management took effect than under the former tariff. Moreover, even 
were the rates charged by the Government railways lowered, it would by no means 
constitute an economic superiority in their favor. The Government, in order to 
construct or to purchase railways, is obliged to appeal to the private treasury of the 
citixens ; it contracts a loan, the interest of which can only be discharged by the 
levying of a tax. If, then, the State derives no net profit from, the working of its 
railways, if it transports at the price it receives, the tax to be paid by the citizens 
will be augmented, in this case, by the entire sum necessary to discbaxge that in- 
terest. No such solution as that is admissible. Let it not be said that if the State 
effects, on the one hand, a lower price for transportation by railway, it may well, 
on the other hand, increase the tax upon the people, and that a compensation will 
be axrived at in that manner. This might be true if the increase of tax sustained by 
each citizen were proportionate to the use he made of the railway. Such a distri- 
hntion of the taxes is impossible in practice, and it would happen that he who 
conid make little or no use of the railway would pay the tax for him who constantly 
uses It, which would be a gross injustice. The State is obliged, in fairness, to im- 
pose such a tariff upon railway traffic as will enable It, by the aid of the profits real- 
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ized, to iwy for tho capital invested in the railwayi wUch it works. What, then, be- 
comes of the theory of those who hoped that the Government, if it were to bay up 
all the railways, woold carry for the public at the mere cost of working the road ? 

From the moment that the railways shonld become the property of the Govern- 
ment and be managed It, they would become sabject to political inflaenoe. The 
minister of the railways would And himself absolute master in questions wliich 
touch industry and commerce most intimately ; he woold dispose of one of the most 
considerable elements of national wealth-— transportation ; he would be chief of an 
army of functionaries scattered over the whole country, and in continual contact 
with the whole nation ; the railways would pass very probably into the rOle of 
prqpagandOt or the means of yielding a pressure of political inliaence in the tiands 
of the minister or of a majority of the l^islative body. Who would occnpy him 
self with the development of traffic, with the increase of receipts, with the cartail- 
ment of expenses, with the proper and economic use of the railway personnel/ 
From that day, the railways would have lost their essential character, they would 
have ceased to be an industry, they would become only a bureau, and would con- 
stitute only one section of tho more or less complicated machinery of the Govern- 
ment. 



AMEBICAK TRADE WITH CHINA. 

[From the Bankers* Magazine, N. T.] 

« " Thb commerce of our Pacific steamers is made up of a larger variety of com- 
modities than is by many persons supposed. From January to July the steamers 
bring principally teas and silks, and great expedition is used in the transport of 
these goods. Tea deteriorates with age, and tiie sooner a new crop can be put on 
the market, the better will be the tea, and the greater will be the proportionate pro- 
fits of the shipper and consignee. When the steamer arrives at San Frandsco, fhe 
railroad cars are drawn up at her side and the chests of tea or Iwles of silk are 
transported at once without tho necessity of a second handling. The work goes 
on with great rapidity ; in a few hours the transfer is complete, and the train is on 
its way to the eastward. It has the right of way over every thing but a passenger- 
train ; nothing is allowed to stop or delay it. It contains from twenty-five to thirty 
cars; it climbs the Sierras, and winds through the snow-sheds ; crosses the alkali 
plains of Nevada and Utah, and steadily ascends the long slope of the Bocky 
Mountains, till it hsits at the water-shed between the Atlantic and the Pacific, more 
than 8000 feet above the level of the sea. Then down the mountains and through 
the broad valley of the Missouri, across the fertile prairies of the Mississippi, 
striking the lakes, and crossing the AUeghanies, the train comeS at length to tho 
seaboard. Twelve days sufllce for the journey, and in one instance, a tea-train 
carried its cargo in nine days and a few hours from San Francisco to New York. 

" With the present system of commerce, a man may do four times as much busi- 
ness as formerly. A decade or two ago, it took the best part of a year to send a 
cargo of tea or silk from China or Japan and get the returns therefor ; from ax to 
twelve months^ capital was locked up, and there was no way of releasing It Now 
the steamers and the railway are able to deliver cargo in New York in twenty-eight 
days from Yokohama, and in thirty-three days from Hong Koug. If we multiply 
those figures by four for Hong Kong, and by five or six for Yokohama, we shall 
not be far from the best time of the old sailing-ships. 

"Nearly every steamer takes $1,000,000 or so in silver coin, chiefly in trade dol* 
lars. Mexican dollars have long been a well-known commodity, and are in constant 
demand ; tho trade dollar was created to supply this want, and is rapidly doing so." 



AMEBICAZr TiTRRAKTBS OONTAJUmsia 10,000 VOLUMBS 

AND UPWABBS. 

[From the Special Report on Public Libraries in tlie United States ; Bureau of Education, 1876.] 



LOCATION. 



HAME OF LIBBABT. 



rOUNDBD. YOLUJIBS. 



Alftl>anift: 

Montgomery State Library 1888 14,000 

Oalifonua: 

Oakland University of California 18fl9 18,e0O 

Sacramento State 1850 87,000 

8an Francisco Law 1 8.600 

SanFrancisco Hechanica* Inatitute 1866 94,106 

San Francisco Mercantile 1853 41,668 

SanFrancIsco Odd Fellows 1854 86,883 

San Francisco Padflc 1859 12,000 

San Francisco St. Ignatius College 1856 11,000 

SantaClara SanU Clara CoUege 1851 10,000 

Vallejo Vallejo 1856 18,000 

Conneotioat : 

Hartford Historical Society 1825 16,000 

Hartford State 1864 12,000 

Hartford Trinity College 1824 16,000 

Hartford Watkinson Reference 1858 96,788 

Hartford Toong Men's Institate 1888 94,000 

Hiddletown Berkeley Divinity School 1866 16,000 

Middletown Wesleyan University 1888 86,000 

New Haven Yale College 1700 114,900 

New Haven Young Men's Institute 1826 10,000 

Waterbury Silaa Bronson 1870 90,000 

Delaware: 

Dover State 1882 11,000 

Wilmington Institute 1857 11,000 

District cuT Ck>lumbia: 

Georgetown Georgetown College 1791 82,268 

Washington Attorney-General's Office 1863 12,000 

Washington City (Y.M. C. A.) 1811 15,000 

Washington Library of Congress 1802 800,000 

Washington Departmentof SUte 1789 20,000 

Washington Department of War 1888 18,000 

Washington Gonzaga College . . 1858 lO.OOft 

Washington House of Kepresentatives 1789 126,000 

Washington Howard University 1869 10,700 

Washington Patent Office 1839 28,000 

Washington Surgeon-General's Office 1866 40,000 

Washington United States Senate 1862 85,000 

Florida: 

Tallahassee State 1845 10,000 

Georgia: _ 

Athens University of Georgia 1831 97,600 

Atlanta State 1835 20,000 

Macon Mercer Uaiversity 1840 12,000 

Illinois: 

Chicago Baptist Union Theological Seminary .... 1869 15,000 

ChicJ^o Public 1879 48,100 

Chicago University 1856 18,000 

Evanston Northwestern University 1856 ai,000 

Springfield State 49,000 

l^bana Industrial University 1868 10,800 

Xodiana; 

Crawfordsville Wabash College 1838 10,488 

Greencastle Indiana Asbury University 1887 10,400 

Indianapolis Public 1879 17,000 

IndlanapoUs State 182IJ 10,641 

NotreDsme University 1843 10,000 
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LOCATION. 



HAMB or LIBBABT 



roUNDKD. TOLUXES. 



Baton Honge State UniTenlty. 

New Orleans Librairie de la FUnille. 



Iowa: 

Des Moines....: State 1838 

Topeka State 1857 

EentuokT : 

Danville Theological Seminary 1858 

Frankfort State 1821 

Lexington Kentucky University 1865 

Lexington Library Association 1 800 

Louisville Public 1371 

Iiouisiana : 

.1860 
.1878 

New Orleans Louisiana State 1818 

New Orleans Public School and Lyceum 1^4 

ICaine : 

Augusta State 1832 

Bangor Mechanics* Association 1828 

Bangor Theological Seminary 1820 

Brunswick Bowdom Oolite 18QS 

Portland Institute and Public... 1867 

Waterville Colby University 1813 

Majryland: 

Annapolis Nayal Academy 1845 

Anapolis Louisiana State 1826 

Baltimore Archiepiscopal 

Baltimore Loyola College 1868 

Bait more Maryland Historical Society 1844 

Baltimore Maryland Institute 1847 

Baltimore Mercantile 1889 

Baltimore Odd Fellows' 1840 

Bait more Peabody Institnt e 1857 

Baltimore St. Mary's Theological Seminary 1791 

Hagerstown College of St. James 1842 

Woodstock WoocuBtock College 1869 

Massachusetts : 

Amherst Amherst College 1821 

Andover Theological Seminary 1807 

Boston American Academy Arts and Sciences. . .1780 

Boston Athenaeum 1807 

Boston Congregational 1853 

Boston GeneralThcological 1860 

Boston Handel and Haydn Society 1815 

Boston Library Society 171>4 

Boston Loring^s Private Circulating 1859 

Boston Massachusetts Historical Society 1791 

Boston Mercan tile 1 820 

Boston N. B. Historic-Oenealoglcal Society 1845 

Boston Public 1862 

Boston Social Law 1804 

Boston Society of Natural History 1881 

Boston State 1828 

Brookllne Public 1867 

Cambridge Harvard Uniyersity 1638 



Concord Public. 

Fall River Public 

Fitchburg Public 

Haverhill Public 

Lawrence Public 

Lowell City 

Lowell Middlettex Mechanics' Association . 

Lynn Public 

Medford Tufts College 

New Bedford Public 

Newburyport Public 

Newton Public 

Newton Theological Institution 

Northampton Public 

Peabodv Peabody Institute 

Pittsfield Berkshire Athenaeum 

Salem Athenseum 

Salem Essex Institute 

Springfield City Library Association 

Taunton Public 



.1851 
.1860 
.1859 
.1874 
.1872 
.1844 
.1825 
.1862 
.1854 
.1853 
.1854 
.1870 
.1826 
.1860 
.1853 
.1871 
.1810 
.1848 
1867 
.1866 



14,000 

10,500 

10,000 
80,000 
12,934 
17,000 
60, 000 

15,000 
25,000 
21,882 
16,000 

«,000 
15J,737 
15,000 
85,860 
15,644 
14,100 

17,678 
40,000 
10,000 
21,500 
15,000 
16,488 
81,082 
19,835 
67,458 
15,000 
11,000 
18,000 

88,583 
84,000 
16,000 

106,000 
22,895 
12,000 
11,669 
25,000 
10,000 
28,000 
21,500 
12,337 

299,869 
18,000 
10,000 
87,0a) 
16,669 

190,000 
10,601 
12.754 
11,000 
90,000 
18^.328 
17,539 
12,782 
19,806 
16,000 
81,000 
16,218 
30,088 
13,000 
10,474 
16,50& 
18,000 
20,000' 
80,655 
86,790 
12,720 
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liOOATIOir. HAXB OV IJBKABT FOUNDED. VOLUXXS. 

Maasachusetts {CkmUnved) : 

WeUesley Welleslcy CoUege 1873 10,000 

Wflliamstown Williams CoUege 1793 27,500 

Worcester American Antiqiiarian Society 1813 60,407 ' 

Worcester College of the Holy Cross 1848 13,000 

Worcester Public 1859 84,609 

Michigan : 

Ann Arbor Uniyersity of Michigan 1841 88,400 

I>etroit Public 1865 S3.883 

Detroit Young Men's Society 1833 18,790 

Lansing State 1888 89,886 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis XTniversity of Minnesota 1869 10,000 

St. Paul State 1849 10,000 

Mississippi : 

Jaclcaon SUte 1838 16,000 

Missouri: 

Columbia UniTereity of Miesonri 1840 18.400 

Jefferson City.. State 1838 18,000 

St. Louis College of the Christian Brothers 1860 88,000 

StLouis Public School 1866 88,097 

St. Louis St, Louis Mercantile 18 16 48,018 

StLouis University of bt Louis 1889 86,000 

Zfebraska: 

Lincoln State 1856 18,188 

If ew Hampshire : 

Concord Ptate 1818 18,600 

HanoTer Dartmouth College 1770 58,650 

Manchester City 1854 17,587 

Portsmonth Athensenm 1817 11,607 

JXew Jersey : 

Madison Drew Tbeologieal Seminary 1867 10.875 

Newark Library Association 1847 88,000 

New Brunswick Kntgers College 1770 10,614 

New Brunswick. Theolosical Seminary Reformed Church.1784 86,000 

Princeton College of New Jersey 1750 41,500 

Princeton Theological Seminary Presby'n Church . 1881 86,779 

Red Bank Shrewsbury Model School 1878 10,749 

Trenton State ..1796 20,000 

Wew York : 

Albany State 1818 96,000 

Albany Young Men's Association 1838 13,000 

Auburn Theological Seminary ! 1821 10,000 

Brooklyn Brooklyn Heights Female Seminary .... 1835 ' 10,000 

Brooklyn Eastern District School 1866 10,000 

Brooklyn Hawkins' (Private Circulating) 1848 17,00a 

Brooklyn Lonff Island Historical Society 1868 26,000 

Brooklyn Mercantile 1867 50,867 

Brooklyn St Francis College •. 13,970 

Brooklyn Youth's Free 1884 10,000 

BulTalo Grosvenor 1859 18,000 

Buffiilo Young Men's Association 1835 87,597 

Clinton Hamilton College 1813 88,000 

Fordham SL John's College 1840 15,000 

Geneva Hobart College 1884 13,000 

Hamilton Madison University 1820 18,000 

Ithaca Cornell 1866 10,000 

Ithaca Cornell University 1868 89,000 

New York American Geographical Society 1853 10,000 

New York American Institute 1838 10,000 

New York Apprentices* 1820 53,000 

New York Astor 1849 152,446 

New York College of St. Francis Xavier 1847 21.000 

New York College of the City of New York 1850 20,600 

New York Columbia College 1757 84,790 

New York Cooper Union 1868 17,600 

New York Eclectic (Private Circulating) . ..1869 80,800 

New York Gen. Theol. Seminary ProtEpisc. Church. 1620 16,400 

New York Law Institute 1888 20,000 

New York Manhattan College..; 1868 18,000 

New York Mercantile 1880 160,613 

New York New York Historical Society 1804 60,000 

New York New York Hospital 1796 10,000 

New York New York Society 1754 65,000 
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LOCATIOX. 



KAXE or LDBABT. 



FOUSDBD. TOLU3CE5. 



New York (Oontlnwd) : 

Kew York Union Theoloelcal Seminary ia% 

New York ; . . . .Young Men's Christian Assoclatiou 1859 

^ Kochester Athenieam and Mechanics' Association.. 1829 

Rochester Theological Seminary 1851 

Roch ester Unlversi tv 1860 

Schenectady Union College 1705 

Syracuse Central 1856 

Syracase v University 1871 

Troy Young Men's Association 1884 

West Point MUitaiy Academy 1812 

North Carolina : 

Chapel Hiii University of Korth Carolina 1795 

Raleigh SUte 1881 

Trinity Trinity College 1849 

OMo : — 

Cincinnati Lane Theological Seminary 1839 

Cincinnati Mount St. Mary's Seminary 1849 

Cincinnati Public 1887 

Cincinnati St. Xavier College 1840 

Cincinnati Young Men's Mercanillo 1835 

Cleveland Public 1868 

Columbus State 1817 

Dayton Public School 1854 

Delaware Ohio Wesleyan University 1845-^56 

Gambler Kenyon Coflege 1865 

Granville .Denlson University 1881 

Hudson Western Reserve College 1837 

Marietta Marietta College 1835 

Oberlin Oberlin College 1884 

Fezmsylvania : 

Allegheny City Western Theological Seminary 1827 

Carlisle Dickinson College 1783 



Baston Lafayette College. 

Gettysburg Pennsylvania College 

Gettysbnt« Theological Seminary (Lutheran) 

HarleysvilTe Cassel's (Circulating) 

Uarrlsburg State. 



.1882 
.1882 
.1823 
.1835 

irg State 1816 

Haverford. Haverford College 1833 

Lancaster Franklin and Marshall College 1836-'53 

Lancaster Theological Seminary (Reformed) 1826 

Latrobe St. Vincent's College 1846 

Meadville • Allegheny College 1820 

Meadville Theological School 1845 

Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 1818 

Philadelphia American Philosophical Society 1748 

Philadelphia Apprentices' Library Company 1820 

Philadelphia Athenaeum 1814 

Philadelphia. .•. College of Physicians 1789 

Philadelphia Franklin Institute 1824 

Philadelphia German Society 1817 

Philadelphia Historical Society of Pennsylvania 1824 

Philadelphia Library Company and Logaman 1731 

Philadelphia Mercantile 1821 

Philadelphia Pennsylvania Hospital 1783 

Philadelphia Sonthwark 18:U 

Philadelphia Unlversi^ of Pennsylvania 1753 

Philadelphia Wagner Free Institute 1835 

Pitteburgh Mercantile 1847 

JElliode Island : 

Newport People^s 1870 

Newport Redwood Library and Athenaeum 1780 

Providence Atheufenm 1886 

Providence Brown University 1788 

South. Carolina: 

Charleston Library Society 1748 

Columbia Theological Seminary 1829 

Columbia University of South Carolina 1805 

Due West Erskine (College 1839 

Tennessee : 

Columbia Athenaeum 1852 

Nashville State 1864 

NashvUle University of NaahvlUe 1785 



84,003 
• 10,552 
21,000 
10,000 
12,000 
25,800 
13,300 
10,000 
21,424 
23,000 

23,199 
40.000 
10,900 

12,000 
15,100 
71,403 
17,000 
86,193 
24,003 
40,000 
18,000 
13,900 

ia,7t» 

13,000 
10.000 
26,700 
14,000 

16,000 
27,503 
21,100 
19,550 
11,000 
10,175 
80,500 
11,450 
11,500 
10,000 
13,000 
10,500 
12.306 
80,000 
20,000 
21,000 
20,000 
18.753 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
104,000 
125,668 
12.500 
10,015 
25,578 
15,000 
18,012 

14,799 
20.684 
84,492 
45,000 

15.000 
18.884 
28.250 
12,500 

12,000 
20,000 
10,000 
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LOCATION. 



NAXB or LXBBABT. 



rouaiDSD. voLuifss. 



Texas: 

Galveston Free 1871 

Tyler Bowdon Literary Society 1871 

Vermont : 

Burlington University of Vermont 1800 

Mlddlebury Middlebury College 1800 

Montpelier Stale 1823 

Virginia: 

Alexandria Theol. Seminary Prot. Episcopal Church .1823 

Ashland Randolph Macon College 18S4 

Charlottesville University of Virginia 1825 

Emory Emory and Henry CollejB;e 1887 

Hampden Sidney Union Theological Seminary 1825 

Lexington Washington and Lee University 1796 

Richmond State 1822 

Salem Roanoke College 1853 

'Wisconsin : 

Madison State 1836 

Madison Stato Historical Societv 1849 

Milwankee Young Men's Association 1847 



10,000 
11,267 

16,021 
15,500 
14,600 

10,000 
10,000 
40,000 
18,580 
10,000 
16,000 
35,000 
17,000 

25,000 
88,847 
1^000 



IiIBBABISS OF TKE WOBU) CONTAININa 100,000 VOI.- 
TJMBS OB TJPWABDS AT LATEST DATES.* 



1.. 
2.. 
8.. 

4.. 

6.. 
6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 

10.. 

11.. 

12.. 
18.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
21.. 

ss!'. 

84.. 
25.. 

96.. 

27.. 

28.. 

29.. 

80.. 

St.. 

82.. 

83.. 

84. 

85.. 

8'i.. 



aty. 



Albany, N. Y. 

Athens 

Augsburg 

Bamberg 

BUe 

Berlin 

Berlin 

Bologna 

Bonn 

Bordeaux 

Boston 



Boston 

Breslan 

Brussels 

Bnda-Pest 

Bnda-Peet 

Cambridgd 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Carlsruhe , 

Cassel 

Christiania 

Copenhagen 

Copenhagen 

Cracow 

Darmstadt 

Dresden 



Couiftry. 



Dublin 

Edinlmrgh.. 
Edinburgh.., 

Erlangen 

Florence.... 
Frankfort. . . . 

Freiburg 

Oiessen...... 

Olasgow 

Gotha 



United States.. 

Greece.... 

Bavaria 



(( 



Switzerland. 

Prussia 

It 



Italy 

Prussia 

France 

United States] 

« • • 

Prussia 

Belgium 

Hungary 

• • • ■ • •• 

England 

United States.. 

Baden 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Denmark 

tt 

• • ■ • • ■ 

Poland 

Germauy 

Saxony < 

Ireland 

Scotland 

it 

Bavaria 

Italy 

Germany 

Switzerland.... 

Geimauv 

Scotland 

Germany 



Name of Library. 



N. Y. State Library. . 

University 

CTity 

Royal 

And pamphlets 

Public 

Royal , 

University 

University 

University 

Citv 

Public Library 

Branches 

Athensenm 

University 

Royal 

Public 

University 

University 

Harvard College 

Grand Ducal 

National 

University 

Royal 

University 

University 

Grand Ducal 

Royal Public 

And pamphlets 

Trinity College 

Faculty of Advocates. 

University , 

University , 

National 

City 

University , 

University 

University 

Ducal 



Vol- 
umes. 



100,000 
125,000 
100,000 
120,000 
150,000 
100,000 
700,000 
115,000 
900,000 
180,000 
123,000 
236,000 
65,000 
106,000 
840,000 
250,000 
200,000 
106,000 
250,000 
190,000 
110,000 
120,000 
200,000 
600,000 
200,000 
140,000 
880,000 
600,000 
400,000 
160,000 
800,000 
130,000 
110,000 
200,000 
150,000 
250,000 
160,000 
105,000 
240,000 



When 
Founded. 



1818 
iaS7 
1537 

I • • • • 

• • • • 

1650 



1690 
1818 
1788 

1^1853 

1807 
1811 
1400 
1804 

• • • • 

1475 
1638 

• • • • 

1580 
1811 
1550 
1781 
1364 
1760 

■1655 

1601 
1680 
1580 
1743 
1864 

• • ■ • 

1454 
1607 
1473 
1640 



* Corrected from Johnson's I7ew Universal Cyclopcedia, 1875. 
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OOtUugeii. . . 



Leipzig 

LtBfon .■.■.■.■■■.' 
Liierpool 



Uonlch. . . 
Unnlcb... 
MBDater... 



61. NewYotk... 
88.. NBWYork... 



BlYBliB... 



EruLani 



UlilTenlly... 

UnVvarrily.'.'; 

CllT 

RovdPDbUe 

Unlvenritj.., 



City 

DniTHiitT, 
NaUoul... 



National 

Pnbllc 

(Jnlverdtf... 



UnlvenltT 

Ronl 

AndpunpliIMi.., 

UniY™l<y7 

Royal Paul 



800.000 
170.000 

aD,(»o 



106.000 

iso.ooo 

160,000 



THE CURIOSITIES OF STATISTICS. 



Thb American people, like tlieir Earopean ancestry, may bo said 
to have a passion for facts. They instinctively demand the basis 
upon which every statement rests, and all thing^s mast show their 
reason for being. The statistics of every art, trade, and manufacture 
are sought for with interest and swallowed with avidity. Sometimes 
we are reproached for oar overweening taste for romance, and our 
vast consumption of books of fiction ; but the demand for books of 
fact, the steady and enormous sale of encyclopeedias, dictionaries, and 
Xx>palar scientific books, is something far in advance of what is com- 
mon in other nations, and evinces the popular taste for the solid and 
the practical. No people in the world hunt so eagerly after prece- 
dents as the Americans, and it is only candid to add, that no people, 
when found, so systematically disregard them. 

Next to a Bible and a dictionary of language, there is no book per- 
haps more common than a biographical dictionary. Our interest in 
our fellow-men is perennial ; and we seek to know not only their 
characteristics, and the distinguishing events of their lives, but also 
the time of their birth into the world and their exit from it. This 
is a species of statistics upon which one naturally expects certainty, 
since no x>erson eminent enough to be recorded at all is likely to have 
bad the epoch of his death, at least, unremarked. Yet the seeker 
after exact information in the biographical dictionaries will find, if he 
extends his quest among various authorities, that he is afloat on a sea 
of uncertainties. Not only can he not find out the date of decease of 
navigators like Sir John Franklin and La Perouse, who sailed into 
the unexplored regions of the globe, and were never heard of more, 
save by the finding of a few traces where they perished, 
but the men who died at home, in the midst of friends and families, 
are frequently recorded as deceased at dates so discrepant that no 
ingenuity can reconcile them. In Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, Sir 
Henry Havelock is said to have died November 25th, 1857, while 
Maunder's Treasury of Biography gives November 21st, the London 
Almanac November 27th, and the Life of Havelock, by his brother-in- 
law, November 24th. Here are four distinct dates of death given, by 
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antliorities equally accredited, to a famous general, who died witbin 
twenty years. Of tlie death of the notorious Robespierre, guillotined 
in 1794, we find in Chalmers' Biographical Dictionary that he died 
July 10th, in Rees' Cyclopaedia, July 28th, and in Alison's History of 
Europe, July 29th. Doubtless it is some comfort to reflect, in view of 
his many crimes, that the bloody tyrant of the Jacobins is really 
dead, irrespective of the date, about which biographers may dispute. 
Of the English mechanician Joseph Bramah, inventor of the Bramali 
lock, we learn from the English Cyclopeedia that he died in 1814, 
and from Rose's Biographical Dictionary that he died in 1815. 

Now, although a large share of the errors and discrepancies that 
abound in biographical dictionaries and other books of reference may 
be accounted for by misprints, others by reckoning old style instead 
of new, or vice versd, and many more by the carelessness of editors 
and transcribers, it is plain that all the variations cannot thus be 
accounted for. Nothing is more common in printing-offices than to 
find a figure 6 inverted serving as a 9, a 6 for a 8, or a 8 for an 8, while 
8, 9, and are frequently interchanged. In such cases, a lynx-eyed 
proof-reader may not always be present to prevent the falsification 
of history ; and it is a fact not sufficiently recognized, that to the un- 
tiring vigilance, intelligence, and hard conscientious labors of proof- 
readers, the world owes a deeper debt of gratitude than it does to 
many a famous maker of books. It is easy enough, Heaven knows, 
to make books, but to make them correct, Hie labor, hoo optia est 

A high authority in encyclopsedical lore tells us that the best 
accredited authorities are at odds with regard to the birth or death of 
individuals in the enormous ratio of from twenty to twenty-five per cent 
of the whole number in the biographical dictionaries. The Portuguese 
poet Camoens is said by some authorities to have been bom in 1517, 
and by others in 1525. Chateaubriand is declared by the English 
Cyclopaedia to have been bom September 4th, 1768 ; September 14th, 
1768, by the J^owoeUe BiograpJiie ginSrale of Dr. Hoefer ; and Sep- 
tember 4th, 1769, by the Conversations-Lexicon. Of course it is clear 
that all these authorities cannot be right, but which of the three is so, 
is matter of extreme doubt, leaving the student of facts perplexed 
and uncertain at the very point where certainty is not only most im- 
X>ortant, but most confidently expected. 

Of another kind are the errors that sometimes creep into works of 
reference of high credit, by accepting too confidently statements 
publicly made. In one edition of the Dictionary of Congress a certain 
honorable member from Peunsylvania, in uncommonly robust health, 
was astonished to find himself recorded as having died of the National 
Hotel disease, contracted at Washington in 1856. In this case the 
editor of the work was the victim of too much confidence in the news- 
papers. In the Congressional Directory, where brief biographies of 
Congressmen are given, one distinguished member was printed as hav- 
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ing been elected to Congress at a time wliich, taken In connection 
with Ills birth-date in the same paragraph, made him precisely one 
year old when he took his seat in Congress. 

The statistics of the population of the globe, especially in remote 
ages, are among the things that must be set down as far more curions 
than valuable. It was long believed that the ancient world was vastly 
more populous than the modern, and that, too, on no better author- 
ity than that of such historians as Appian and Diodoras Siculus, 
who made out the population of Gaul to have been 200,000,000 at 
about the beginning of the Christian era, though in modern days it ' 
is scarcely more than one sixth as much. Polyblus tells us that the 
Romans could muster 700,000 men able to bear arms ; and Julius 
Caesar, according to Appian, in one of his freebooting excursions into 
what is now France, encountered 4,000,000 Gauls, killed 1,000,000, 
and made 1,000,000 prisoners. Is there any modem general, in any 
wars however bloody, carried on in countries however populous, who 
could boast conquests anywhere approaching these figures, even when 
divided by ten? Diodorus tells us in one place that the population of 
Egypt was 3,000,000 — a moderate number enough ; but then, in an- 
other place, he would have us believe that the number of cities in 
Egypt was 18,000, which, if there were but 3,000,000 people, is an evi- 
dent contradiction, as it would give only 167 inhabitants to each city. 
The truth is, probably, he knew as much about the matter as we do 
of the population or the number of cities in the moon. Not a solitary 
writer of antiquity cites aoy census to prove his statements as to 
population, and of course no census existed. Diodorus tells us of the 
army of Ninus, the mythical founder of Babylon, that it consisted of 
1,700,000 foot and 200,000 horse, and deprecates the scepticism of his 
contemporarieei by saying that they must not form a notion of the 
ancient populonsness of the earth by the degenerate and sparsely 
peopled times in which they lived. Thus a writer cotemporary with 
Cssar and Augustus, in that very age now represented as the most 
populous, complains of the desolation which then prevailed,- exalts 
the good old times when armies contained 2,000,000 men, and quotes 
ancient fables in support of his opinions. " To count," said Dr. 
Johnson, 'Ms a modern practice : the ancient method was to guess : 
and when numbers are guessed they are always magnified." Yet 
writers of great reputation have repeated, almost down to our own 
days, the wildest exaggerations of antiquity. Even Montesquieu, writ- 
ing near the middle of the last century, affirmed that by the best com- 
putations which the subject would admit of, tbere were not in liis day, 
on the face of the earth, the fiftieth part of mankind which existed 
in the time of Julius Csesar. The historian Hume remarks on this, 
that any such comparison must be imperfect, since we know not ex- 
actly the numbers of any country in Europe, or even of any <uty, at 
present : how then, he adds, can we pretend to calculate those of an- 
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cient eitles and States ? Hume wrote jost aboat 1752, whea as yet 
no enumeration of the people had been taken even in England, the 
first census of the United Kingdom having been no farther back than 
1801. In fact, the United States, just after beoomingf an independent 
republic, Tras the first nation to set the example of a census distinctly 
required in its fundamental law. Our first decennial census was 
taken in 1790. 

As a fair example of the curiosities of statistics, take the army of 
Xerxes when it crossed the Hellespont to invade Greece. Herodotus 
gives it as 1,700,000 foot, 100,000 horse, and 517,000 naval forces ; 
total, 2,817,000 ; and adds that the number was swollen by the atten- 
dants to 5,200,000 men ; and all this to invade a country, which in no 
age known to history contained over 1,500,000 inhabitants ! Another 
favorite myth of historians is the story of that famous Alexandrian 
Library of 700,000 volumes, burned by the Caliph Omar, a.d. 640, 
with a rhetorical dilemma in his mouth. Unfortunately for this highly 
dramatic tale, no two writers are agreed as to the circumstauces, ex- 
cept as to the single fact, that there was a library at Alexandria, and 
that it ceased to exist in the seventh century. To ask a modem in- 
quirer to believe that 700,000 books were gathered in one body 800 
years before the invention of printing, while the largest library in 
the world, four centuries after the multiplication of books by printing 
began, contained less than 200,000 volumes, is altogether too great a 
stretch of credulity. Even in reporting the size of modern libraries, 
exaggeration holds sway. The library of George IV., inherited by 
that graceless ignoramus from a book-collecting father, and pre- 
sented to the British nation with ostentatious liberality only after he 
had failed to sell it to Russia, was said in the publications of the time 
to contain about 120,000 volumes. But an actual enumeration when 
the books were lodged in the King's library at the British Museum, 
where they have ever since remained, showed that there were only 
65,250 volumes, being but little more than half the reported number. 
Many libraries public and private are equally over-estimated. It is 
so much easier to guess than to count, and the stem test of arithmetic 
is too seldom applied, notwithstanding the fact that 100,000 volumes 
can easily be counted in a day by two or three persons, and so on in 
the same proportion. Here, as in the statistics of population, the same 
proverb holds good, that the unknown is always the magmficent, and 
on the surface of the globe we inhabit, the unexplored country is 
always the most marvellous since the world began. 

Can any one tell us what is the true population of China? Vari- 
ously set down in the books for the past 200 years at from 200,000,000 
to 500,000,000, have we any right to strike an average, and call it, ns 
does the Almanach de Gotha, 483,500,000 ? That teeming Oriental pop- 
ulation excludes all calculation and baffles all conjecture. Though the 
fecundity of the human race there reaches its maximum, perhaps. 
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and approaclies the mairellons, thongh generation after generation 
goes spawning on, apparently nncliecked by wars, and ondecimated 
by disease, no man can tell its numbers. Here are some statistics of 
tlie population of Chinese cities : In the Almanach de Gotha of 1877, 
tliere are set down four cities in China containing 1,000,000 or more 
of inhabitants, each ; nine more having upwards of 500,000 each ; ten 
cities of 250,000, or upwards ; and twenty-five cities with more than 
100,000 people each. If these statistics are true, Europe and America 
must hide their diminished heads. It is very probable, perhaps, that 
these swarming populations of Asia actually count as many human 
creatures as they claim, but it is only fair to the rest of mankind to 
remark, that there is no proof of the fact. Trustworthy or harmoni- 
ous estimates do not exist, and census there is none. Mr. Qeorge A. 
Seward, the American Minister to China, wrote in 1877 : " In a coun- 
try where we must make a long inquiry to learn whether the popu' 
lation may more reasonably be set down at 200,000,000 or 400,000,000 
of souls, it may be expected that data of a more refined sort will be 
lacking." 

In illustration of the general indifference, if not incapacity, of the 
Oriental mind for statistical science, take the following remarkable 
letter published by Mr. Layard, the Oriental traveller, and written by 
a Turkish Cadi in reply to some inquiries concerning the commerce 
and population of his own city : 

** HT ILLX7STBIOX7S FanEND, JLKD JOT OF XT LfYEB 1 

*' The thing you ask of me is both difficult and useless. Although I have passed 
all my days in this place, I have neither counted the houses, nor have I inquired 
into the number of the inhabitants ; and as to what one person loads on his mules, 
and another stows away In the bottom of his ship, that is no business of mine. 
Bat, above all, as to the previous history of this city, God only knows the amount 
of dirt and confusion that the infidels may have eaten before the coming of the sword 
of Islam. It were unprofitable for us to Inquire into it. O my soul I O my lamb ! seek 
not after the things which concern thee not. Thou camest unto us and we welcomed 
thee : go in i>eace. 

'* Of a troth thou hast spoken many words ; and there is no harm done, for the 
speaker is one and the listener is another. After the fashion of thy people, thou 
hast wandered firom one place to another, until thon art happy and content in none. 
We (praise be to God) were bom hercand never desire to quit it Is it possible, 
then, that the idea of a general intercourse between mankind should make any im- 
pression on our understandings? God forbid I 

" Listen, O my son I There is no wisdom equal unto the belief in God I He 
created the world : and shall we liken ourselves unto him in seeking to penetrate 
into the mysteries of his creation f Shall we say— behold this star spinneth around 
that star, and this other star with a tail goeth and cometh in so many years? Let 
it go I He, from whose hand it came, will guide and direct it. 

"Bat thoa wilt say unto me, stand aside, O man, for I am more learned than 
thon art, and have seen more things. If thoa thinkest that thou art in this respect 
better than I am, thon art welcome. I praise God that I seek not that which I 
require not. Thon art learned in the things I care not for ; and as for that which 
thou haat seen, I defile it. WiVL much knowledge create thee a double belly, or 
wilt thoa seek paradise with thine eyes? 
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" O my friend f if thoa wilt be tutppy, say, There it no God bat Ood 1 I>o no 
evil, and thas wilt thoa fear neither man nor death ; for sarely thine hoar will 
come! 

»' The meek in spirit (El Fakir), 

**I]UinE Alx Zad^.*^ 

Tliat there may be sncli a tlilag as a science of statistics, it would 
probably require some hardlliood to deny. That principles are, or 
may be, discovered, by the aid of which known facts or figures may 
be so summarized as to yield only true and trustworthy results, may 
be presumed to follow as a natural fruit of the healthy workings of 
the human intellect. But that we have attained to a point where we 
can trast, without examination, what are commonly treated and pub- 
lished as statistics, is carrying credulity rather farther than is credit- 
able to our good sense. The truth is, and it is every now and then 
demonstrated in a very startling manner, there is nothing that can 
lie at once so extensively and so dangerously as figures. Men talk of 
the essential falsehood of most of what goes under the name of his- 
tory, but are some of our statistics a whit better? 

The newspapers once gave wide currency to a tabulated statement 
of the annual consumption of ale and beer in the United States, which 
some wiseacre had manipulated for the public instruction, from the 
tables of production of that staple beverage as rendered to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau for taxation. This cheerful piece of statistics 
sets out with the cool assumption : " It is estimated that the amount 
of beer consumed in each State is equal to the amount produced." 
It then goes on, after reducing gallons to glasses, as follows : 

*' A table showing the number of glasses of fermented llqaon oonsomed in each 
State daring the carrent year has been prepared. From this it appears that in New 
York and New Jersey the average amoant is two hundred and forty-eight glasses 
for every man, woman, and child ; in California it is one hundred and sixty-five 
glasses ; in Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, and Nevada, ninety-nine glasses ; in 
Maryland and Massachosetts, eighty-three glasses; in Missouri, seventy-oneglasses; 
in Michigan and Nebraska, flfty-flve glasses ; in Iowa and the District of Columbia, 
fifty glasses ; un Washington Territory and Idaho, forty-five glasses ; in Connecti- 
cut, Colorado, and Wyoming Territory, forty-one glasses ; in Indiana and Utah, 
thirty-eight glasses; in Oregon, thirty-five glasses; in Louisiana, thirty-three 
glasses ; in Bhode Island, twenty-nine glasses ; in Kansas, twenty-seven glasses ; 
in Kentucky, twenty-six glasses ; in West Virginia, sixteen glasses ; in Delaware, 
fifteen glasses ; in Arizona, fourteen glasses ; in Dakota, seven glasses ; in Texas, 
four glasses ; in Tennessee, Virginia, and MaiuA, three glasses ; in Georgia and 
Vermont, two glasses; in South Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
North Carolina, one glass each,** 

Here we are invited to believe that " each man, woman, and child " 
in Massachusetts drinks more than twice as much of the mild stimu- 
lants known as ale and beer as in Indiana ; that Califomians con- 
sume three times as much as Michiganders, six times as much as 
Kentuckians, and fifty-five times as muchras Tennesseeans and Vir* 
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^nians. The people of New Hampshire, it appears, drink a gretii 
deal more beer than those of Mlssoari. Who ever saw any lager beer 
in New Hampshire? And, we were about to ask, who ever saw any 
thing else in Germanized Missouri ? New Jersey, it seems, has a 
statistical capacity of two hundred and forty-eight glasses for each of 
her " men, women, and children ;" while Texas could swallow but four 
glasses per head per annum, Georgia only two, and Mississippi and 
Arkansas only one. The three great States of Ohio, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, with their beer-consuming capitals of Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee, are left out of the computation entirely ; another 
instance of statistical accuracy, wonderful to behold. No allowance 
is made for exportation, which, as everybody knows, absorbs more 
than half the product of certain States. New York and New Jersey 
are great exporting centres for the neighboring States, and to a great 
degree for the rest of the Union, while California supplies all the 
Padfic States and Territories : thus accounting, in the case of all three, 
for the g^reat apparent preponderance of consumption in those States. 

Yet this foolish item, a bundle of inaccuracies, a compound of 
blunders, where each suppression of fact is supplemented by a sug- 
gestion of falsehood, was gravely disseminated over the country as 
an imx>ortant contribution to statistical knowledge I 

It reminds us, in its illogical absurdity, of a certain nautical prob- 
lem once gravely propounded for the puzzling of small wits : " Given 
the captain's name and the year of our Lord, to determine the longi- 
tude of the ship." 

Seriously, if one were to undertake to bring all statistical science 
into contempt, he could not well improve upon the statements just 
considered. Whoever expects to draw any enlightenment as to the 
real consumption of fermented liquors in this country from the shal- 
low sciolism of these tables, or to point a temperance moral or adorn 
a tale of drunkenness by such facts and figures, must be far gone in 
lunacy. By and by, perhaps, we shall see it gravely set down that the 
intellectual and moral deterioration of the States is in the direct ratio 
of their bibulous capacity, and that the latter is precisely equivalent 
to the amount of taxed liquor manufactured in each. We shall be 
pointed with holy horror to the two hundred and forty-eight glasses 
of liquid demoralization which each man, woman, and child in New 
York is proved by the Internal He venue Bureau to have consumed, as 
a sufficient cause for all the homicides, burglaries, and divorces in 
that unhappy State, and we shall be invited to admire the touching 
contrast presented by Maine and Virginia, whose abstemiousness con- 
tents itself with three glasses apiece per annum ; while in the hotter 
climes of the Garolinas and Alabama the exemplary citizens illus- 
trate all the virtues upon one glass of beer each per annum, mint 
juleps not counted I 

In the returns of the last census of the United States are 
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contained very sagfgestiye tables of "statistics of tlie wealtb, taxa- 
tion, and public indebtedness" of all tbe States in tbe Union. 
These fonnidable arrays of figores are yery properly prefaced by tbe 
careful Superintendent of tbe Census, General Frauds' A. Walker, with 
a caveat as to the degree of confidence to be placed, especially in the 
estimates of the aggregate value of real and personal property 
throughout the country. These values are arrived at, under the pro- 
vision of the Census Law, la two ways. First, by recording the 
assessed valuation of real estate and personal property in each, for 
purposes of local taxation ; and secondly, by setting down the actual 
value of each description of property, as estimated by the Deputy 
Marshals empowered to take the census in each locality. It is the 
Aggfog&te footings of the returns obtained by each of these processes 
which are made public in the volume of ** social statistics" of the 
census of 1870. 

As the sole value of all statistics whatever Is dependent upon their 
accuracy, the careful student of these tables will be compelled to 
receive them with a large allowance of scepticism. Considering that 
no property, of any description, anywhere in the United States, is 
taxed at its real market value, and that in most States real estate is 
valued on the tax schedules at rates ludicrously remote from its real 
value, while the great bulk of personal property is scarcely invoiced 
at all, it is evident that we can put no faith in the first table of the 
census — that, namely, which gives the wealth of the States as assessed 
on the local tax duplicates. Not even the approximate value of prop- 
erty can thus be arrived at, since, in some States, large classes, both 
of real and of personal property, are exempted from taxation by law, 
while in other States the same kind of property is taxed. Moreover, 
in some States, taxed property is assessed at not more than a third of 
its selling price, while, in others, it is assessed at fifty, seventy -five, 
or even ninety per cent of its market value. This various usage of 
States is still further complicated by the diversity of system which 
prevails in county valuation and assessment within the same State. It 
is manifest, therefore, that the sole value of any estimate of our pub- 
lic wealth, founded on the figures of these assessments, is to furnish 
an approximate basis of a valuation of property for taxation merely. 

As to the second table of estimates in our census, called the " true 
value," it being based upon the varying and imperfect judgment of 
men but little skilled in the work of valuing property, appointed for 
a temporary enumeration merely, and without any experience wliicli 
could justly entitle them to be regarded as experts, we apprehend tliat 
it is chiefiy guess-work, and very poor guess-work at that. Cert^nly 
the Superintendent of the Census puts the case none too strongfly 
when he says of the results : " At the best, these figures represent but 
the opinion of one man, or of a body of men, in each State, acting 
under advice in the collection of material, and in the calculation of 
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the several elements of the pablic wealth." And he elsewhere caa* 
tioasly expresses himself thas : ** The result reached must, at best, 
be characterized rather as an impreMian than an aptnion" 

Let any one try his own hand at an estimate of the wealth of even 
a dosen of the men best known to him who may have property in- 
vested in varied ways, and see how he will come oat. Possibly ho 
may come approximately near the facts in some cases, but in others 
lie will do well if he guesses within fifty per cent of the actual worth 
of the worldly possessions of his neighbors. How much more com- 
plicated with liability to error must be the chance estimates of men 
put to value the property of a whole ward or township, and to return 
the result in a very few days. 

These reflections beings premised, we come to the tables of wealth 
themselves ; and the first notable fact about them is the extraordinary 
discrepancy between the comparative valuations by the census-takers 
in 1860 and 1870, as between the assessed values of property, and the 
estimated, or ** true value." Thus, the aggregate assessed value ot, 
real and personal property in the United States and Territories was, 
in 1870, $14,178,986,732, while the estimated real value, as returned 
by the deputy marshals, aggregated $30,068,518,507. This, it will 
be x>erceived, is much more than doable the assessed values for 
purposes of taxation. Now let us see what proportion the assessed 
values have to the census estimates of value in 1860. We find that 
the aggregate amount of real and personal property assessed that 
year was $12,084,560,005, and the *' true value," as estimated by the 
census enumerators, was only $16,159,616,068. This gives a ratio of 
assessed value to real value of about three fourths, whereas in 1870 
the census marshals make out a ratio of assessed value to " true 
value" of less than one half. This surprising result is not alluded to 
in the statement of the Superintendent of the Census ; yet it is suffi- 
cient, unexplained, to throw a valid suspicion over the whole tables, 
considered as a basis of comparison between the years 1860 and 1870. 

How much are the people of the United States worth ? is a ques- 
tion incapable of accurate solution. The present attempted tabula- 
tion of public wealth (in the sense of the aggregate of private wealth) 
makes nowhere any estimate of the property of the general govern- 
ment, leaving the public lands, as well as all other national property, 
wholly out of the account. If the United States, without counting 
the government wealth, are worth, as the census-takers would have 
ns believe, an aggregate of Vtirty thousand millions of dollars, then 
our national debt, formidable as it appears, Is less than 7 per cent 
of the gross value of the property owned by our population. Can 
this be true ? There are no figures known to us which can either 
prove or disprove it conclusively. But it seems sufficiently Improb- 
able at first sight. 

If we turn from the United States to Qreat Britain, we are OQU* 
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fronted by tKe £act, tliat wlxile the Britiab censos makes no attempt 
at estimating the property of the people, the independent estimates 
of statistical writers vary hopelessly and irreconcilably. Mr. J. B. Mc- 
CuUoch lays it down as a dictam, that *' sixty years is the shortest 
time in which the capital of an old and densely peopled country can 
be expected to be doubled." Yet Joseph Lowe assumes the wealth 
of the United Kingdom to have doubled in eighteen years, from 1823 
to 1841 ; while George B. Porter, in his widely accredited book on the 
" Progress of the Nation," and Leone Levi, a publicist of high rep- 
utation, make out (by combining their estimates) that the private 
wealth of England increased fifty per cent in seventeen years, at 
which rate it would double in about twenty-nine years, instead of 
sixty, as laid down by McCulloch. Mr. Levi calculates the a^regate 
private wealth of Great Britain in 1858 at $29,178,000,000, being a 
fraction less than the guesses of the census enumerators at the Na- 
tional wealth of the United States twelve years later, in 1870. 
Can one guess be said to be any nearer the fact than the other ? May 
we not be pardoned for treating all estimates as utterly fallacious that 
are not based upon known facts and figures ? Why do we hear so 
much of the ** approximate correctness" of so many statistical tables, 
when in point of fact the primary data are incapable of proof, and 
the averages and conclusions built upon them are all assumed? 
'* Statisticians," says one of the fraternity, " are generally held to be 
eminently practical people : on the contrary, they are more given to 
theorizing than any other class of writers, and are generally less 
expert in it." 

Are we then to conclude that there are no certainties in human 
affairs, no statistics capable of verification, no facts that are not to 
be suspected of being fictions? Are we to take the attitude of the 
blasS old worldling, and say with him, ** there's nothing new nor 
true, and it's no matter"? Shall we echo, on a larger theatre of 
affairs, the complaint of that unhappy little girl we read of, who, on 
discovering beyond doubt or controversy that all things are not what 
they seem, seriously announced to her mamma, " The world is hol- 
low, and my doll is stuffed with sawdust, and if you please, I would 
like to be a nun" ? Let us hope that there are some things left that 
are real. In spite of the compound errors, blunders, and assump- 
tions of too many of the statisticians, it is not to be doubted that we 
stand on our feet, that the earth is our inheritance, that we live and 
love, and that problems insoluble by any arithmetic that we possess 
can afford to wait for their solution. There is a middle ground be< 
tween the hard Pyrrhonism, which pushes the domain of doubt to 
such extremes as to lead one to question even his own existence, and 
that easy credulity that accepts as unquestioned whatever is written 
down. The true attitude is that of inquiry, of scepticism, not that 
invincible scepticism which refuses to yield to evidence however 
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Bound, but that wliich answers to the primary meaning of the word — 
to weigh, to consider. Remembering that it is ever better to have 
no opinion at all of a matter than to have a false one, let us hold 
fast by the Intellect, and prove all things before accepting them. 
Dogmatism, and assertion, and assumption may endure for a day, but 
the truth only is eternal, and will abide 
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Till the earth grows old. 
And the stars grow cold, 
And the leaves of the judgment book unfold.^* 



THB aUBlCAir nCPTTOTAIi BANK (BmOHBBANE). 

[From Crump's English Manual of Banking, London, 1877.] 

Thb German Imperial Bank is under the supervision of the Government The 
capital is 120,000,000 Reichsmarks (about $30,000,000), consisting of 40,000 shares of 
8000 Rm. each. The bank buys and sells gold, discounts bills not having more than 
three months to run, and not less than three (exceptionally two) signatures ; makes 
advances for not longer tban three months on specie, on Gterman Gk>vemment secu- 
rities up to three fourths of their value, on non-Gterman Government securities up 
to one half of their value, on bills of exchange up to 90 per cent, or on merchandise 
up to two thirds of its value. It bays and sells stocks and shares on commission, 
makes payments andcoUoctions, receives money on deposit and valuables for safe 
custody. Part of its Amds may be invested in German Government securities or 
German raflway debentures. 

The bank issues notes, of which one third must be covered by gold or (jlerman 
paper money, and two thirds in bills on Ctermany of not longer currency than three 
months. The bank is obliged to cash its notes at Berlin in legal money (gold or 
ReichskitSBenscheine), and tcr issue its notes against gold bars at the price of 1893 
Bm. per lib. 

The profits are divided as follows : 
. (1) The shareholders receive 41 per cent. 

(2) One fifth of the remainder goes to the reserve fund tUl the latter roaches 23 
per cent of the capital. 

iS) Half of what then remains is divided among the shareholders ; half goes to 
the Imperial treasury till the shareholders get 8 per cent. After that the share- 
holders get one fourth, and the treasury three fourths. 

Should tbe profit be less than ^ per cent, it is brought up to this figure out of the 
reserve fund. 

In 1875 there existed in Germany besides the Bank of Prussia, thirty-two other 
banks issuing notes under widely different charters. The law of 1875 forbade the 
circnlation of these notes outside the state which had granted the charter, unless 
these backs submitted to certain rules, the most important of which were (1) always 
to keep one third of the notes covered by gold, and two thirds by three-months^ 
bills, and (2) to pay the notes at Berlin or Frankfort. Eighteen banks (exclusive of 
the Beichsbank) submitted to these rules, and consequently their notes are allowed 
to circulate throughout the whole of the Empire. The other banks either gave up 
their circulations in favor of the Beichsbank, or continue a local issue. 

The notes of the German banks are not legal tender, and the lowest denomina> 
tion is 100 Reichsmarks ($26). 

The German Imperial Bank is located at Berlin, and has 154 branches, scattered 
widely ov^ Germany. 
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The word " strike/' as expressing tlie refusal of workmen to labor 
on terms offered by employers, is modern, tUouj^b tbe act wbicb it 
denotes is by no means so, as strikes occurred in England more 
than five centuries ago. Not long after tbe great plague of 
1^0, English laborers refused to work for the small wages then 
current ; fruitful crops went to waste for want of harvesters ; build- 
ings in course of construction were left unfinished, and even workmen 
employed on the king's palace deserted their business. Labor could 
not be had in town or country, except at prices considered ruinous by 
employers. These strikes of the fourteenth century were succeeded by 
several repressive statutes rigorously suppressing all combinations of 
workmen, imposing fines and imprisonment as well as the pillory on 
all mechanics, servants, or laborers who refused to serve for the former 
wages. The "statute of labor" of Edward III. provided that every 
man and woman not possessed of landed property, or other means 
of livelihood, should work for any employer requiring their labor, 
at the old rate of wages. 

But the general prevalence of strikes or combinations to raise the 
wages of labor may be said to belong distinctively to the present cen- 
tury. Though most prominent for the lust forty years in Great Brit- 
ain, they belong to no country. Hardly a nation in Europe has been 
free from striking combinations and trades-unions, and the year 1877 
has witnessed the great power and disastrous effects of even suddenly 
organized strikes upon the great and varied interests of trade and 
transportation. Those easy-going theorists who fancied that the 
United States is the one country so favored with vast natural resources, 
abundant means of living, and good wages for all workers, as that 
we were insured for all time against the evil effects of strikes, have 
found reason to amend their opinions. 

In Great Britain, where strikes and trades-unions have assumed a 
magnitude unknown in any other country, the most extensive move, 
ments of the workmen in combining against employers occurred be- 
tween 1850 and 1860. In an account of the lock-out of Operative 
^Dgiaeers in 1951-53, by Thomas Hughes, it is stated that tlfis move- 
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ment was the first of a new class of strikes. It was originated by the 
society of engineers, machiDists, millwrights, etc., engaged in the iron 
trades, which had, in 1851, 121 branches in different towns of the 
United Kingdom, and 11,829 members, with an income of over (110,- 
000 annually. The society was pledged to attempt the abolition of 
over-time and piece-work in the iron trades, which were deemed in- 
jarious to the business interests of workmen. They demanded the 
abandonment of self-acting machines, and the employment of me- 
chanics in their \8tead. Their organization against employers was 
perfect. On the other hand, the employers' association came into the 
field, held meetings, and resolved that the efforts of the society were 
an infringement on the right of every British subject to dispose of his 
labor or capital according to his individual views of his own interest, 
and would compel the industrious and careful to share his profits with 
the slothful and inexpert. By the end of 1851 the amalgamated 
society of workmen having pledged themselves to leave their work- 
shops if their demands were not complied with, the members of the 
masters' association pledged themselves to close their establishments 
in that event. This resolute bearing took the workmen by surprise. 
The strife became bitter ; a lock-out took place January 10, 1852, as 
well against non-society men and laborers as against the amalga- 
mated society ; 3500 members of the latter and 1500 skilled workmen 
not members of the society, with 10,000 laborers, were at once thrown 
completely out of employment.- An appeal was issued to the trade 
and the public in behalf of the society, and a subscription of (4000 
from private persons was the result. During the strife the society 
paid to non-society members and laborers, from their own funds, 
nearly twice as much as they received from outside subscription. 
Unsuccessful efforts were made to get the dispute referred to arbitra- 
tion. The masters opened their workshops after a month, but little 
business was done, though no interference took place on the part 
of the men turned out with those who chose to go to work. Finally, 
on the 80th of March, the discontent of the men so long out of em- 
ployment prevailed over the dogged resolution of the executive coun- 
cil of the society, and overtures were made to the employers' as- 
sociation, but the latter refused all compromise. By the end of 
April, almost all the men had gone back to work, under the old ar- 
rangements, the bread of their families depending upon it. The cost 
of the lock-out to the society of workmen was about £42,000, or over 
$200,000, to which should be added the amount of wages lost to the 
men during their three months' idleness. 

This strike may serve as an example of the history of the results of 
the majority of such combinations, although in some cases workmen 
have partially succeeded. In the memorable strike of the building 
trades in London in 1859-60, were included bricklayers, masons, plas- 
terers, carpenters, joiners, painters, plumbers, and glaziers. In these 
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important trades 88,000 workmen were employed, under 450 masters. 
The strike was to secare a redaction in tlie hours of labor from ten to 
nine hours. The builders replied that to grant the demand would be 
equivalent to taxing the public more than ten per cent. On the 6th 
of August, 1859, 225 of the largest master-builders, employing 24,000 
artisans, closed their shops, and the associated laborers raised sub- 
scriptions and got along from month to month. Late in September 
the association of masters opened their shops to such operatives as 
would agree to a declaration recognizing the freedom of labor and 
acknowledging the independence of both employers and workmen. 
The recusants refused this declaration, and the shops were gradually 
filled with laborers from the country. At last the strikers gave in, in 
February, 1860, and the old hours of labor were muntained. The 
net result of the strike was the expenditure of £28,000 for the support 
of the needy, while the amount of wages sacrificed by them was about 
ten times that amount, and the losses entailed upon the masters by 
the stoppage of their trade, the loss of profits and interest on capital, 
were still greater, and the inconvenience to the public from the stop- 
page of many works of much importance was incalculable. 

The strike of the flint-glass makers in 1858 involved, by March, 
1859, 1100 workmen. Its cause was the disregard by some employ- 
ers of the regulations of the workmen's union restricting the number 
of apprentices, and fixing a minimum of wages. The strike led to a 
general lock-out of operatives through Great Britain, and the avowed 
object on the part of the masters' association of extinguishing the 
glass-makers' union. The dispute, after a duration of months, ended 
in a compromise offered by the operatives and accepted by the mas- 
ters, the men withdrawing or qualifying the rules which were obnox- 
ious. 

The great strike of the cotton factory operatives at Preston, in 1858, 
was for a ten per cent increase of wages. It lasted six months, and 
being made at an unpropitious time, when gloomy prospects of trade 
prevailed, aggravated by the Russian war, it failed, the whole body 
of spinners and weavers again applying for work and being received 
back at the old rates. This cotton strike is styled, in a report of the 
British Social Science Association, a contest unprecedented in history, 
and which, if the lessons of experience be not without effect, will 
never again be repeated. 

In the West Yorkshire coal strike and lock-out of 1858| 8200 men 
were engaged. The strike was against a reduction of wages caused 
by a fall in the price of coal. It lasted something over two months, 
with the public feeling enlisted rather in favor of the men. At length, 
coal becoming scarce, a compromise was effected, the laborers return- 
ing to work at a reduction of 7i per cent on their former wages, which, 
were still, however, 22 per cent higher than five years before ; while 
the masters withdrew the conditions they had insisted upon as pre- 
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liminaiy to receiving back tlie men. The cost of this strike has been 
reckoned at £100,000 in all, of which £54,000 fell on the men, namely, 
£46,000 in wages, and £8000 in Bubscriptions. 

The printers' strikes in Great Britain, although numerous, have 
invariably been local, affecting only one office in the same locality. 
London, Liverpool, and many other cities have been the localities of 
strikes, which in each case were aided by the National Typographical 
Association, founded in 1845, and having about 4300 members. One 
of the objects of the association has been to enable some of the print- 
ing trades to emigrate. In all, sixty-six disputes, or trade differences, 
between employing printers and compositors, occurred from 1850 to 
1860, and in each of these cases the funds of the association were em* 
ployed to aid. In thirty-seven of these cases the offices were closed to 
members of the Union, and non-society men took their places. The 
London Society of Compositors was established to protect the wages of 
labor, which in that city varied from 33 shillings to 36 shillings per 
week, working ten hours and a half per day. 

As the net result of English experience on this question, it is found 
that strikes have materially diminished during the last fifteen years. 
Parliamentary law has been invoked, trades-unions have been legal- 
ized, arbitration has worked well in many cases, and in place of any 
restraints on the combinations of workmen, old restrictions have been 
repealed. The practical results of strikes have been conflicting : some 
have been successful in raising wages or reducing the hours of labor ; 
a much larger number have failed. It has been shown that the state 
of trade, of prices, and of profits left no margin for compliance with the 
demands of workmen, while employers were sometimes positive 
gainers by the suspenaon of business. It is urged against strikes that 
profits in any business cannot rise above a certain average, and, as a 
consequence, advances in wages will come spontaneously from com- 
petition ; while, if such advances are brought about by a strike, the 
value of the labor unemployed while it lasts is lost, both to the work- 
men and to the publia Strikes have sometimes caused the transfer of 
manufactures and industry to other localities ; and it is claimed that the 
emigration of capital from England to America proves that its profits 
have long been at a minimum in Great Britain, and can bear no fur- 
ther reduction. The great misery and want, even leading to crime, 
which strikes have occasioned to working people, and the load of debt 
under which the strikers sometimes labor through life, are also 
pointed to in deprecation of them. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that the occasional failure of strikes 
is no proof of their impolicy; that the profits of trades are very great, 
and the fortunes of capitalists are frequently built up in a few years ; 
that competition may benefit the public through a fall in prices, bat 
does not benefit the laborer ; that the suffering caused to the work- 
men by strikes is justified by the law of present sacrifice for future 
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gain ; and tliat many Btrikes have been crowned with immediate or 
ultimate success, and have compelled employers to yield terms which 
they at first refused. 

Amid these conflicting views, one notable fact seems IncontestaMy 
shown by the history of strikes; namely, that strikes for a rise of wages 
frequently succeed, but strikes to prevent a fall commonly fail. Tlie 
obvious reason is, that the demand for higher wages comes in pros- 
perous times, when profits are good and can bear a reduction; where- 
as the lowering of wages by employers very rarely comes except ia 
times of depression, when there is more labor upon the market than 
demand for its products. There is no doubt that one beneficial result 
of the agitation growing out of strikes has been to bring prominently 
to public view the equities which govern between labor and capital ; 
to encourage industrial partnerships and co-operation for the benefit 
of laborers ; to liberalize the rules and policy of trades-unions ; to 
abate the tyranny of employers on the one hand, and of workmen's 
societies on the other ; and to lead to a wider disposition for concilia- 
tion and arbitration in all differences between employers and em* 
ployed. 

In the United States, the history of strikes up to the present year is 
rather a succession of isolated movements to better their material con- 
dition on the part of certain trades, than any general or concerted 
schemes for raising the wages of labor. The trades and occupations 
which have witnessed the most of these workingmen's movements 
are the coal^miners, the iron- workers, the cotton and woollen spinners, 
the railroad employes, and the printers, although there have been nu- 
merous instances of strikes among day-laborers and skilled workmen 
in almost all employments, including the building trades, railroad 
construction, shipping and freighting industries, and even farm 
labor. In this country, where all voluntary organizations are free, no 
laws have ever been passed to prevent the action of organized socie- 
ties of workmen for the protection of their own interests. Here is a 
partial list of some of these societies in the United States, a few of 
which control considerable funds and wield a large amount of power 
in their respective industries : 

Established, Branches. Membership, 

International Typographical Union, . 1852 175 10,950 

Machinists and Blacksmiths, . . 1859 

Iron Moulders' Association, . . 1859 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 1863 

Journeymen Tailors* National Trade 

Union, 1865 

Coopers' International Union, . 1870 

Cigar Makers' Union 1871 

Miners* National Union, . . . 1873 

United Sons of Vulcan, . . . 1874 



164 


8.000 


152 


7.500 


192 


14,000 


40 


2.800 


68 


5,000 


103 


5.000 


847 


83,315 


• • 


4,000 
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Some of these Unions are scattered over many States, while others 
are chiefly local in the larg^e cities. All of them assert the right to secure 
higher wages, or to protect themselves against lowering wages, hy 
stopping work. Nearly all of them go farther, and assert the right 
to reach the ends of a strike by constraining others than members of 
the Unions to quit work, or at least to refrain from taking the place 
of strikers. In numerous cases the Unions have held out for weeks, 
subsisting upon reduced receipts, and aided partially by funds sub- 
scribed, and by the private charities of friends or relatives. As a 
rule, the operations of unions in striking for higher wages, when ac- 
companied with constraint of other laborers, have failed to command 
the sympathy of the community, and have been of short duration. 
When an organization of laborers passes from refusing themselves to 
labor (which is their right), to violently compelling other men to 
cease labor, they at once pass from the ranks of law-abiding citizens 
into those of rioters and resistors of the law. Tliere is no principle 
in human society more universally recognized or resting upon a 
stronger foundation, than that no man has the right to interfere with 
the rights of his neighbors, nor can any body of men assume that 
right. No man nor association can take from others the right to 
work and to enjoy the fruits of their labor. The moment violence is 
used, and willing laborers are compelled to become idlers and drones, 
that moment a strike passes the limit of public sympathy, and makes 
those engaged in it rioters and outlaws. 

It was this principle, joined with the almost universal indignation 
at the violence committed and the destruction of property, added 
to the interruption in the traffic across the country, which made the 
great railroad-strikes of 1877 so short-lived. Millions of private and 
corporate property were destroyed, many lives lost, and hundreds of 
thousands of laborers, depending on their work for daily bread, 
thrown out of employment, through an endeavor on the part of the 
employes of a railroad to secure better wages on a falling market. 
Widespread and disastrous as were the immediate results of this strike, 
enormous as was the public loss and inconvenience, frightful as were 
the passions aroused, and astounding as were their effects as exhib- 
ited in the conflagration of buildings, the wreck of railway trains, 
the stoppage of multitudes of industries other than those imme- 
diately concerned, and the pillage, havoc, violence, and murder that 
broke out almost simultaneously among the mobs in so many cities,' the 
whole history of the struggle occupied barely two weeks. And it 
may be added, the whole mischief might have been prevented if the 
timely decision and pluck in putting down the rioters manifested in 
some cities had been made the rule in all. 

The great railroad riots of 1877, unprecedented in their circum- 
stances as well as in their extent by any thing in the history of the 
country, b^gan at Martinsburg, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
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on the night of the 16th of July. A ten per cent redaction in the 
wages of the railroad men employed hy the Baltimore and Ohio Bail- 
road Company had recently gone into effect, and this was the imme- 
diate cause of the strike. It was claimed by the firemen and engin- 
eers that they could not live and maintain families on the niggardly v 

wages to which they were reduced. On the other hand, it was { 

asserted by officers of the company that they could not continue to 
pay the old wages and earn interest on the capital of the road. 
The firemen began the movement by leaving work at Martinsburg, 
West Viiginia, on the 16th of July, and when other men offered to * 
take their places drove them from the engines. The Vice-President 
telegraphed Governor Matthews, of West Yirgixua, that trains were 
in the hands of rioters and the town authorities powerless to suppress 
them, and asking for military aid. The Governor telegraphed to 
Colonel Faulkner to aid the authorities with the two militia com- 
panies of Martinsburg. Colonel Faulkner, with the Berkeley County 
Light Infantry Guard, took charge of one of the detidned freight 
trains, and strove to protect it while sent westward. The strik- 
ers seized the locomotive, and a collision speedily occurred between 
them and the militia, in which several shots were fired and two or 
three wounded. The volunteer fireman and engineer who had taken 
charge of the train ran away in the melee, and Colonel Faulkner, 
declaring that he had done his duty, and if the train men deserted 
their posts he could do nothing more, marched his company to the 
armory and disbanded them, leaving the rioters in possession of 
the field. It was charged and not denied, that the local militia were 
in sympathy with the strikers. Next day, the strikers having gained 
headway, marched about, fully 1000 strong, bidding defiance alike to 
the military and the authorities. All the freight trains which came 
into Martinsburg from the East and the West were blockaded there, 
until seventy-five to one hundred engines, with trains attached to 
them, were congregated, and none allowed to depart. The rioters 
stood with drawn revolvers, compelling engineers and firemen to 
run every train on to the sidings. Passenger trains were not inter- 
fered with, as the strike was entirely confined to the transportation 
men. Govemer Matthews, finding that he could not rely on the 
West Virginia troops, telegraphed to the President of the United 
States for aid. After requiring more specific information, the Secre- 
tary of War was directed to send United States troops to Martins- 
burg, and eight companies of artillery, acting as infantry, left Wash- 
ington the same night, 250 strong, fully supplied with ammunition, 
under command of General French. 

The strikers, who had found great sympathy among the citizens 
and even local troops, so that they were emboldened to defy the 
authorities, and even stoned the Governor in his hotel, now had to 
face the stem fact that they must resist the United Statesif they per- 
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smted in tlieir movement, the President's proclamation, dated July 
18tli, 1877, setting forth that the laws of the United States required all 
insurrection in any State to be promptly suppressed, and warning all 
persons engaged in domestic violence and obstruction of the Iffws to 
disperse within twenty-four hours. On the 19th, two trains were 
started out, all violent demonstrations on the part of the mob being 
stopped for a time. The arrested trains stretched two miles away on 
each side of Martinsburg, and the locomotives stood with their fires 
banked, ready to start. Transportation would have been resumed and 
continued but for the breaking out of similar strikes in other places. 
The first successes of the mob at Martinsburg unquestionably em- 
boldened the discontented employes of every railroad in the country 
to see what they could do by striking to better their condition. 

The very day that the troops were dispatched from Washing- 
ton, a strike broke out at Eeyser, Maryland, on the same railway, 
while trains that had left Martinsburg were stopped by rioters at 
Cumberland. Governor Carroll at once issued a proclamation, call- 
ing on the rioters to disperse, and sent the Fifth Maryland Regiment 
to Cumberland to protect the trains. Before it could leave Baltimore, 
however, a ferocious mob, easily aroused in that city, made a rush 
at the re^ment, hurling, stones and brickbats. The streets were 
thronged with angry men, whose cries and shouts spread terror 
abroad, while the soldiers with fixed bayonets marched steadily for- 
ward to the station, scattering the crowd and entering the train. The 
Sixth Regiment was also called out, though before they could get to- 
gether the rioters increased to a vast surging mob, several thousand 
strong, taking possession of various parts of the city. A collision oc- 
durred on Front Street, where the soldiers were attacked by a shower 
of stones, mingled with pistol shots. They returned the fire, but by 
a fatal mistake fired over the heads of the mob. This only exas- 
perated the rioters, who opened fire on the troops, compelling the 
latter to level their pieces and fire point blank into the dense and 
yelling mass. Men falling on the sidewalks or reeling back with 
bullets in their breasts scared the crowd, which soon scattered, to 
gather elsewhere. The torch was applied in various places to rail- 
road cars and offices, and many conflicts took place in the streets be- 
tween the policemen, who behaved most bravely, and the ungovern- 
able mob. Governor Carroll, of Maryland, now called on the 
President for aid, and General Barry, commanding the United 
States garrison at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, was ordered to report to 
the Governor of Maryland with guns and all his men, though the dis- 
turbances were happily quelled before the troops of the United States 
were called out. In Baltimore, between 30 and 40 of the mob were 
wounded, while 9 were killed outright, all of them rioters, several of 
the militia being seriously injured. 

The strike now spread into Pennsylvania, and the men employed 
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on tlio Pennsylvftnia Railroad Btnick at Pittsbarf^h the very day after 
the riot in Baltimore. The alleged cause of this strike was a new 
order of the company requiring double trains to be taken out with 
only ^ne crew of men, which, it was claimed, would enable the com- 
pany to discharge laborers, and thereby reduce its force. Besides 
this, there was an old grievance of a former reduction of wages. The 
strikers ran out the trains at Pittsburgh, took possession of the main 
tracks, and stopped all trains going East or West. The Brotherhood 
of Engineers held a meeting and resolved to stand by the strikers. 
A committee was appointed to demand from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company that the double-train system be abandoned, and the 
two per cent reduction in wages be restored. This demand was 
promptly refused, and the officers began to prepare to defend their 
property and open up the road. The Pittsburgh militia, three regi- 
ments strong, were called out, but only manifested, as at Martins- 
burg, that no reliance whatever could be placed upon them. Troops 
were then called for from Philadelphia, and were received at Pitts- 
burgh by a violent and howling mob, armed with stones, sticks, and 
every thing they could lay hands on. Enraged at the rapid fire that 
followed from the Philadelphia militia, which mowed down about 20 
of the mob, the rioters fied, but quickly reassembled in immense 
throngs, which brought together working men, tramps, and minora 
from every quarter, filling the city with uproar, and uttering threats 
of vengeance. Gun factories and stores dealing in arms were seized, 
and 8000 rioters marched down Fifth Avenue, with drums beating 
and flags flying, and shouting curses on the troops and General Pear- 
son, who commanded them. The latter withdrew to the round-house 
— a sign of weakness which was taken advantage of, for they were 
quickly besieged in their place of safety, and shouts of " Burn them ! 
burn the wretches I " were raised by the rioters. A long blockade had 
accumulated from the stoppage of cars for an extent of more than two 
miles, many of which were loaded with coal and coke, and these 
were now set on fire by petroleum, making a tremendous conflagra- 
tion. The round-house began to burn amid the darkness of the 
night ; the mob, seized with a sudden panic lest the Gatling gun the 
soldiers had drawn in with them should l^e turned upon them, sud- 
denly turned and fled. The soldiers, who if they had remained longer 
would have been roasted alive, formed in line and marched out, the 
mob regathering and opening fire upon them. The troops, however^ 
succeeded in scattering, not being able to make headway against the 
mob. 

Sunday morning dawned on a city full of madness on the one hand, 
and fear and trembling on the other. Pittsburgh was in a state of 
anarchy, possessed by rioters composed of the worst elements in the com- 
munity. Men with sledges broke open cars loaded with all sorts of val- 
nableB» and indiscriminate pillage was made of private and public prop. 
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erty. Two round-Iioases were burned, containing 125 first-class loco- 
motives, togetlier with tbe exteneive railway macliine-sliops, depot, 
and offices of tlie United States Transfer Company. Tlie freight depot of 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad, the depot of Adams 
Express Company, the Pan-Handle Railway Depot, and finally the 
great Union Depot on Liberty Street, a large four story-buildtng, 
2000 feet long — all these were totally consumed, besides a large 
amount of property too tedious to enumerate. The direct losses of 
the Pennsylvania Railway Company alone were estimated at two and 
a half millions of dollars — ^adebt still remaining unadjusted, but 
wbich must ultimately be paid out of the taxes of Alleghany County, 
in wbich Pittsburgh is situated. The firemen were not allowed to 
move a finger toward putting out tbe fire. The mayor and citizens 
seemed absolutely cowed and powerless, great crowds of the latter 
standing and looking on while these wild scenes of riot and destruc- 
tion went forward. 

Meanwhile Governor Hartranft telegraphed to Washington for 
aid, and another proclamation was issued, and United States troops 
dispatched from tbe various garrisons along the coast. With return- 
Sng confidence inspired by this movement, Pittsburgh once more re- 
sumed an orderly aspect. The mobs melted away in the presence of 
the public determination that no more destruction should take place. 

At Harrisburg a formidable riot was organized by the strikers, and 
a vast crowd assembled, threatening the property of the railroad 
company. About 2000 troops assembled at the State arsenal at the 
capital. The citizens organized a vigilance committee to guard the 
principal buildings, and kept so completely the upper hand, that the 
riot was quelled without any bloodshed. The people of the city of 
Reading did not fare so well. The strikers took possession of tbe 
Lebanon Valley Railroad tracks, set on fire the bridge, one of the 
finest in the State, and seized the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
load Depot, with all its trains. The Easton Grays and two militia 
companies from Allentown were quickly summoned, and were received 
at a deep cut near Penn and Seventh Streets with howls and show- 
ers of coal. The soldiers received orders to fire, which they did 
at first over the heads of the mob, but finally point blank, aiming a 
volley into the very midst of tbe crowd, which turned and rushed, with 
wild sbouts and cries of blood and vengeance, from the cut. Next day 
more soldiers arrived, when a company from Allentown openly de- 
serted tbe defence of the city and refused to act against the mob. It 
was plain that the State militia could not be relied on. About GOO 
United States troops of the First Artillery arrived that evening, and 
their measured tread and determined aspect preserved order thence- 
forward. The journals state that 10 men were killed and 40 wounded 
at Reading, besides 20 soldiers. 

The strike S^med to spread like an insurrection from road to road 
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and from city to city. If order was restored in one place, the trains 
were so obstmcted at other points that no through freight could be 
ran. Mail trains were not stopped by the rioters, but some of the 
companies refused to run any trains unless safe passage to all was 
guaranteed by the Government. By the middle of the week (July 
23d) strikes had occurred on all the following roads : 

Baltimore and Ohio, Pennsylvania Central, Erie, Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, Yandalia, Ohio and Mississippi, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapolis, Philadelphia and Beading. 
Philadelphia and Erie, Erie and Pittsburgh, Chicago, Alton and St. 
Louis. Canada Southern, and some minor roads. 

The journals at this date announced : 

"No through freight is arriving at New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, or Baltimore. 

** On the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where the strike began, the 
blockade continues at Cumberland, Eeyser, and Qrafton. 

" On the Pennsylvania Central the blockade is complete. 

** On the Lake Shore no trains are running. No trains leave Cleve* 
land or Toledo. 

" On the Erie road the blockade at Homellsvllle is perfect, way 
trains only running on the branches. 

" On tlie Centrid and Hudson, trains are running to Bufiklo, but a 
strike is expected. 

*' On the Ohio and Mississippi the road is blockaded at Vincennes. 

" The Central Pacific, Union Pacific, Louisville and Lexington, Cin- 
cinnati and Muskingum, St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Northern have acceded to the demands of the 
strikers.** 

Meanwhile the War Department at Washington acted with the 
utmost promptitude and vigor, summoning troops and marines from 
their stations all along the coast, and sending them into the interior 
wherever the rioters held sway. Major-General Hancock was sent 
to Philadelphia to direct military movements, and although great 
mobs, amounting to thousands, gathered in that city, and a train of 
cars was burned, the firm front presented by Mayor Stokley and the 
citizens, with the arrival of the United States troops, made it apparent 
by the 24th of July that no serious disturbances would take place in 
Philadelphia. At Scranton, on the Lehigh and Susquehanna division 
of the New Jersey Central, the strikers were recruited by a vast mob 
of coal-miners, niaking common cause. The company, which was en- 
gaged both in mining coal and transportation, refusing to grant the 
demand of 25 per cent advance in wages, the mines were flooded by 
the hands, though the railway strike was over in two or three days. 

In New York, the Central and Hudson Biver Railroad was inter- 
rupted at various points by the strikers, who held meetings demand* 
ing a restoration of the 10 per cent redaction that had been made on 
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the Ist of July. The following table shows the rate of this reduc- 
tion: 

Engineers, per da/, . 

Firemen, per day, 

Brakemen, per day, . 

Switchnien, per month, 

Yard hands, . $40 to $55. $36 to $49 50. 

Shop hands, per month, . $45 to $125. $38 50 to $112 50. 

President Vanderhilt refused to restore wages in the face of 
menaces, bat held out good promises for the future, if order were 
preserved, which promises were amply redeemed afterward. Trains 
were stopped at Syracuse, Buffalo, and West Albany, but the strikers 
were dispersed without bloodshed or serious destruction of property. 

On the Erie road, a great meeting of firemen, brakemen, and 
trackmen was held at Hornellsville on the 20th of July, and a strike 
resolved upon, making known their demand for larger wages, 
which the company declined to comply with. Gangs of strikers took 
possession of the trains and tore up railway tracks, but militia 
arriving from Rochester, and Governor Robinson, of New York, 
issuing a proclamation offering a reward of $500 for the arrest and 
conviction of any one interfering with railway trains, the mob were 
speedily cowed. The firemen and brakemen agreed to go to work 
again at the 10 per cent reduction, while on the company's part it was 
stipulated that no men were to be discharged except those who had 
destroyed the company's property. 

In Ohio the Lake Shore road was visited with a strike at Cleveland ; 
and on July 21st to the 25th, mobs gathered at Newark, Toledo, and 
Cincinnati, and elsewhere, mainly composed of roughs and tramps, 
striving to close up factories and rolling-mills. Governor Young or- 
dered out the militia and issued a proclamation, and this, with public 
meetings of the citizens, soon put down all violence, limiting the evil 
accomplished to the stoppage of freight between the West and the 
East. 

Chicago was the centre of one of the most furious mob movements, 
mainly engineered by the most radical of Communists, and was only 
saved from pillage and conflagration by the prompt organization and 
vigorous handling of its police force. Yelling crowds patrolled the 
streets, seizing upon arms and ordering all the workmen in machine- 
shops, factories, and elevators to quit labor. The mob was harangued 
by Communist orators with such words as these, " We know what we 
are fighting for and what we are doing : let us kill those d— d aris- 
toerats." It was at one time feared that Chicago would be a scene of 
blood, and the Governor of Illinois telegraphed, like the Governors of 
Siaiylaad, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, for the aid of Federal 
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troops, which, however, was not ultimately required. At St. Loni9, 
the Working Men's Party, as it was called, almost pat out of sight 
the railroad strikers by their high-handed movements, by closing 
mills and factories, and compelling laborers and mechanics to stop 
work. Numerous strikes occurred throughout Missouri, but these, 
as well as the St. Louis movement, were soon put down. 

The whole country by the second week of the strikes was aroused 
to such indignation at the arrogant despotism of the strikers, and 
the violence, destruction, and bloodshed they had been guilty of, 
that there is no doubt the rioters would ultimately have fared 
more hardly at the hands of the people than of the soldiery, had 
they not been promptly put down by the show of military power. 
The blockade of supplies put the strikers in the attitude of saying to 
the producers of the West and the consumers of the East, *'You 
shall suffer, and if need be starve, until we get our wages advanced. 
No more food shall be taken to market until we grant permission." 
The press of the whole country, almost without exception, enforced 
the true view of the case, and the prompt and vigorous action of the 
general Government in placing the whole power of the military at 
the points where it was most needed, proved that our republican 
government, contrary to what is sometimes asserted, is not weak nor 
halting in the presence of popular violence and insurrection. 



\ 



No language, says a modem critic, supplies so many illustrations 
of the art of carrying things too far, as the Qerman. That language 
has seven deadly sins, viz. : 

1. Too many volumes in the language. , 

2. Too many sentences in a volume. 

3. Too many words in a sentence. 

4. Too many syllables in a word. 

5. Too many letters in a syllable. 
G. Too many strokes in a letter. 
7. Too much black in a stroke. 

« 

** As good almost kill a Man as kill a good Booke ; who kills a 
Man kills a reasonable creature, God*s Image ; but he who destroys a 
good Booke kills reason itself. A good Booke is the precious life 
blood of a master spirit embalmed and treasured on purpose to a life 
beyond liie,**— Milton's Areopagitica. 

Tom Brown used to remark of bad wine (such as was ordinarily 
served at taverns in his day, as it still is in our own), that it was **a 
better argument for sobriety than all the volumes of morality could 
afford.** 
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LCottdenaed, trlth additiona, from the FinancUd Review, 1S77.J 

TABLE FOB JLN V JiSSTOBS. 

Tbb following table shows the rate per cent of annnal income to be realized f^^om 
stocks or bonds nearing anj given rate of yearly dividends or interest, from 1 to 
20 per cent, when parcbased at various prices from 10 to 800 per cent. This table 
applies equally well to both stocks and bonds, and has notning to do with the 
length of time which a bond has to nm to matnrltv. 

For example : To ascertain what rate of annnal interest will be realized on a bond 
or stock which bears 7 per cent per annnm and can be purchased at 92 (t.^.. at 92 
percent of its par value, whatever the par may be), find wi in the column of '* pur* 
chat?e price" and follow that line across to the column headed '* 7 per cent," wnich 
will show the correct figures— in the present instance, 7^^ per cent. 
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8.25 


9.17 


11 


13.76 


110... 


2.72 


3.81 


863 


4.09 


4.54 


5.45 


686 


6.63 


7.27 


8.18 


9.09 


10.90 


13 68 


111... 


2.70 8.28 


8.60 


4.05 


4.60 


5.40 


6.80 


6.57 


7.20 


8.10 


9 


10.81 


1351 


112... 


2.67 


8.25 


3.67 


4.01 


4-46 


5.35 


6.25 


6.51 


7.14 


8.03 


8.92 


10.71 


18.39 


118... 


2.65 


8.23 


8.54 


8.98 


4.42 


5.30 


6.19 


6.4ei 


7.07 


7.96 


8.84 


10.61 


13.27 


114... 


2.68 


8.20 


8.S0 


8.94 


4.88 


6.26 


6.14 


6.40 


7.01 


7.89 


877 


10.52 


13.15 


115... 


2.60 


8.17 


8.47 


8.91 


4.35 


5.21 


6.06 


6.34 


6.96 


7:82 


8.69 


10.43 


13.04 


116... 


2.68 


8.14 


8.44 


8.87 


4.31 


5.17 


6.03 


6.29 


6.89 


7.7'^ 


8 61 


10.84 


12.93 


117... 


2.56 


8.11 


8.41 


8.84 


4.27 


5.12 


6.98 


6.23 


6.83 


7.69 


8.64 


10.25 


12.83 


118-.. 


2.54 


8.09 


8.88 


8.81 


4.23 


6.06 


5.93 


6.18 


6.77 


7.62 


8.47 


10.16 


12.71 


110... 


2.52 


8.06 


8.86 


8.78 


4.20 


6.04 


6.88 


6.13 


6.72 


756 


8.40 


10.06 


12.60 


lao... 


2.50 


804 


888 


8.75 


4.16 


5 


6.83 


606 


6.66 


7.50 


833 


10 


12.50 


121... 


2.47 


8.01 


8.30 


8.71 


4.13 


495 


6.78 


6.03 


6.61 


7.43 


8.26 


9.91 


12.89 


m... 


2.45 


2.09 


8.27 


8.68 


4.09 


4.91 


5.73 


5.96 


6.55 


7.87 


8.19 


9.83 


13.29 


123... 


2.43 


296 


8.25 


8.65 


4.06 


4.87 


6.69 


5.93 


650 


7.31 


8.13 


9.76 


12.19 


124... 


2.41 


294 


822 


8.62 


4.03 


4.83 


5.65 


5.88 


6.45 


7.26 


8.06 


9.67 


12.09 


125... 


2.40 


2.90 


8.20 


8.60 


4 


4.80 


5.60 


5.80 


6.40 


7.20 


8 


9.60 


12 


lao... 


2.30 


2.80] 


8.08 


8.46 


8.84 


4.61 


5.38 5.61| 


6.15 


6.92 


7.69 


tf.*ia 


11.58 


135 .. 


2.23 


2.66 


2.96 


8.3:) 


8.70 


4.44 


5.18 


5.83 


6.92 


6.66 


7.40 


888 


11.11 


140... 


2.14 


2.60 


2.85 


8.21 


8.67 


4.28 


5 


5.21 


5.71 


642 


7.14 


8.57 


10.71 


145... 


2.06 


2.51 


2.75 


8.10 


8.44 


4.18 


4.82 


5.08 5.51 


6.20 


6.89 


8.27 


10.34 


150 .. 


S 


2.43 


2.66 


8 


8.33 


4 


4.66 


4.86' 6 88 


6 


6.66 


8 


10 


165... 


1.93 2.85 


2.58 2.90 


8.22 


887 


4.51 


4.70 


5.16 5.80| 


6.45 


7.74 


9.67 


100... 


1.87 


2.28 


2.50 


2.81 


8.12 


8.76 


4.37 


4.56 


5 


5.62 


6.25 


7.50 


9.87 


1©... 


1.81 


2.21 


2.42 


2.7i 


3.08 


8.&3 


4.24 


4.42 


4.84 


5.45 


6.06 


7.27 


9.09 


170... 


1.76 


2.14 


2.85 


2.64 


2.94 


3.62 


4.11 


4.29 


4.70 


5.29 


5.88 


7.05 


8.83 


175... 


1.71 


2.0R 


2.28 


2.57 


2.85 


8.42 


4. 


4.17 


4.67 


5.14 


5-71 


6 85 


8.67 


180... 


1.66 2.02 


2.22 


2.50 


2.77 


8.33 


8.88 


4.05 


4.44 


5 


6.55 


6.66 


8.33 


185... 


1.62 


1.07 


2.16 


2.48 


2.70 


8.24 


3.78 


8.94 


4.32 


4.86 


5.40 


6.48 


8.10 


190... 


1.67 


1 93 


2.10 


2.36 


2 63 


8.15 


3.68 


3.84 


4.21 


4.73 


5.26 


6.31 


7.89 


195... 


1.53 


1.89 


2.05 


2.30 


2.56 


8.07 


3.58 


8.79 


4.10 


4.61 


5.18 


6.15 


7.60 


SOO... 


1.50 


1.82 


2 


2.25 


250 


8. 


8.50 


8.65 


4 


4.60 


5 


6 


7.60 


210... 


1.42 


1.78 


1.00 


2.14 


2.38 


2.85 


8.33 


8.47 


3.80 


4.28 


4.76 


571 


7.14 


SSO... 


1.86 


1.65 


1.81 


2.04 


2.27 


273 


3.18 


8.31 


8.63 


4.09 


4.54 


5.45 


6.81 


226. . . 


1.83 


1.62 


1.77 


2 


2.22 


2.66 


8.11 


3.24i 8.55 


4 


4.44 


5.38 


6.66 


230... 


1.80 


1.68 


1 73 


1.97 


2.17 


2.60 


8.04 


8.171 8.47 


8 91 


4.84 


5.21 


6.52 


240... 


1.35 


1.52 


1-66 


1.87 


206 


2.60 


2.01 


8.04! 8.33 


3.75 


4.16 


5 


6.25 


290... 


1.20 


1.46 


1.60 


1.80 


2 


2.40 


2.80 


2.92 


8.201 3.60 


4 


4.80 


6 


273... 


1.00 


1.83 


1.45 


1.63 


1.81 


2.18 


2.54 


2.66 


2.90 


3.27 


8.68 


4.36 


6.45 


800... 


1 


1.20 


1.88 


1.60 


1.66 


2 


2.33 


2.40 


2.66 


3 


3.33 


4 


5 
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AN AMERICAN ALHANAC VOU 1878. 



FBICSS OF BBITISH THBXTB FEB CENT COirSOIiS FOB 
EIQHT Y -EiaHT YEARfl, 1789-1876. 

LFrom the London Economist's Commercial History and Review, 1ST7.1 



« 


Highest 
Price. 


Lowest 
Price. 


1 


Hfehest 
Price. 


Lowest 
Price. 


• 


Highest 
Price. 


Lowest 
Price. 


• 


So 


Lowest 
Price. 


1789.. 


81.S 


71.6 


1811 


66.7 


61.7 


1883 


91.7 


86.5 


1866 


98.2 


85.G 


1790.. 


80.9 


70.5 


1812 


63.0 


65.1 


1834 


93.2 


89.0 


1856 


96.1 


90.5 


1791.. 


89.7 


76.7 


1813 


67.5 


64.6 


1835 


93.1 


89.1 


1857 


97.9 


86.6 


1792.. 


97.1 


72.5 


1814 


er.5 


54.5 


1836 


98.0 


86.6 


1866 


98.9 


94.6 


1793.. 


81.0 


70.5 


1815 


72.5 


61.5 


1837 


94.1 


90.2 


1859 


97.4 


88.2 


3794.. 


72.4 


62.7 


1816 


65.7 


53.9 


1838 


95.5 


91.9 


1860 


96.6 


91.1 


1795.. 


70.5 


61.0 


1817 


84.8 


62.0 


1889 


94.1 


89.2 


1861 


94.4 


89.1 


1796.. 


70.6 


53.2 


1818 


82.0 


78.0 


1840 


03.5 


85.7 


1862 


94.7 


- 91.6 


1797.. 


66.5 


47.5 


1819 


79.0 


64.9 


1841 


90.6 


87.1 


1863 


94.0 


89.7 


1798.. 


68.0 


47.2 


1820 


70.9 


66.6 


1842 


97.2 


90.1 


1864 


92.0 


87.1 


1799.. 


69.0 


52.6 


1821 


78.7 


68.7 


1848 


99.9 


92.1 


1866 


91.6 


86.1 


1800.. 


67.2 


60.0 


1822 


83.0 


76.4 


1844 


101.4 


97.9 


1866 


91.6 


84.0 


1801.. 


70.0 


54.2 


1823 


86.7 


72.0 


1845 


100.6 


91.9 


1867 


96.4 


89.9 


1802., 


79.0 


66.0 


1824 


97.2 


91.1 


1846 


97.2 


87.9 


1868 


96.1 


92.0 


1803.. 


78.0 


60.2 


1825 


93.5 


73.9 


1847 


90.0 


78.7 


1869 


94.2 


91.5 


1804.. 


59.9 


53.7 


1826 


84.6 


76.6 


1848 


94.5 


80.0 


1870 


94.6 


88.5 


1805.. 


62.0 


67.0 


1827 


89.6 


81.7 


1849 


97.9 


90.0 


1871 


94.0 


91.4 


1806.. 


64.6 


58.5 


1828 


89.6 


885 


1860 


96.5 


95.0 


1872 


93,7 


91.2 


1807.. 


64.4 


67.6 


18S9 


96.7 


86,5 


1851 


99.1 


95.6 


1873 


94.0 


91.7 


1808.. 


69.1 


62.6 


1880 


93.9 


74.6 


1862 


101.6 


98.7 


1874 


9:3.6 


91.2 


1809.. 


70.4 


63.4 


1831 


84.9 


78.1 


1853 


101.0 


a-si 


1875 


95.6 


92.4 


1810.. 


71.0 


63.2 


1832 


89.0 


82.5 


1854 


95.9 


86.9 


1876 


97.0 


03.6 



MEBCHAKT SHIFFINa OF THE ^WOBIiD IN 1876. 

[From the London Economist's Commercial History and Review, ISTT.] 



Countries. 



Sailing 
Vessels. 



British 

United States 

Norwegian 

Italian* 

German 

French 

Spanish 

Greek 

Dutch 

Swedish 

Kussiau 

Anstrian 

Danish 

Portuguese 

South American 

Central American 

Turkish and Egyptian . 

Belgian 

Asiatic 

liheriau 



20,266 

7,288 

4,749 

4,601 

8,456 

3,858 

2,915 

2,121 

1.432 

2,121 

1,785 

983 

1,848 

456 

273 

163 

305 

64 

42 

3 



Tonnage. 


Steam 
Vessels. 


5,807.366 


8,290 


2,390,521 


605 


1,410,903 


122 


1,292,076 


114 


875,995 


226 


725,048 


814 


557,320 


230 


426,905 


11 


899.998 


126 


899,138 


219 


891,952 


151 


838,684 


78 


188,953 


87 


107,016 


26 


96,469 


81 


67,944 


6 


48,289 


80 


23,844 


36 


16,010 


11 


464 





Tonnage. 



8,362,992 

789,728 

55,874 

07,682 

226,888 

834,834 

176,250 

7,133 

184,600 

88.660 

105,962 

81,269 

60,697 

22,277 

60,263 

8,182 

28,264 

40,700 

10,877 



Total 
Tonnage. 



9,170,867 

3,180,249 

1,466,777 

l,889,6ri8 

1.102,863 

1,0E9.382 

733,570 

434,088 

684,508 

487.786 

497,014 

419,968 

849,660 

120,203 

164,720 

6t,0?B 

76,568 

64,044 



464 



PRS3ID&XTIAL BLSCTIO^TB, 1789-1870. 



L-SinOUBT OF FOFItLAS AITD ELEfTIOaAL TOTEB JOS FltZSI- 
DEHT ABD TICE-FBEBISEKT OF THE tHflTED SIAT£B, 1789- 






iKS' 






20 AN AltBBICAM ALMANAC FOR 1878. 

SUKIEABY OF POPtTLAS AND ELECTORAL VOTES- (OiAi)t«tf). 



Pbbsidi 


NT 












c™.™ 




ihjatu. 


1 

3 


PopDlar. 


1« 
« 


i 
1 




11 




Georse ainlon.. 
Riifu.ElDg 

OcortteCltnloD,. 
Jame* Honra«. . 
















1 PliiekDej 






























lis 

IBB 
»4 






■} 




ipiii 


















" 


























;! 








4 

SSI 

1 




'TA- 


« 




SjS.K: 

NuthanlelHacon 
Andrew Jaokaon 

S;.rK-::: 




































ciea 


11 




s 

SI 


las 

1 






















Ada™::: 


'I 


MT.aSi 


ei 


M.T.I. B..ren.. . 
JohnHiTgcniit... 

JobnTjler.Tr... 
William Hmltb.. 


«a 


Jack«,n... 


': 


687,602 
630, IBB 


la 


IBO 
4» 












Vebeter.. f 


^l 


TS],U9 
138,656 


T7 
S3 











HnuH of KeprmntufiM. A diolce »u 
Adunl-Coiiiitetlcul, llllniilt. K^ntuckr. 1 

•ourl. N»w Hamiialilra. N«w Yo*. Oblo. t. . ~ ... „„ 

AlD>iwaa. Indiana. MluUalppL New Jenev. PeDnivLTaaia. & 
T sum 1 Cnweirt-Dtlao^ Otnmla. Nonb CaroW ud 1 

t Mo wulldBta liailiw rtcslved a mMoriCv 
aU alnttd B. U. Jobnwn Vln-Pmidtat, wbo 



rSESIDENTIAL ELECTIONB, 1789-1870. IS 

SUlOiARY OF POMTLAB AND ELECTOHAL VOTES-( Omdnual). 



I, Florldi. Otorj^lii, Loulilaiu, Hit- 



AN AMSBICAK ALMANAC FOR 1878. 



IL-ELECTOXU. TOTS, BT BT&Tia, 70B FBEBISZKI ASH TICK- 
IBZSIDXST, ITBe-lBTB. 

BLECrrOBAIi VOTH of 1788.* 

Ka retains ol th> populai TOte for Pmldaat are preserrvd with tnj lUaen 
preWoiu to 1891. Daring the euUgt election! the Statei, or ft mtjoriti of them, 
choae the PmldsDUiIBIectonbj their Leglttitani, imdnot b j popnlir vote. Sven 
■■ Ute u 18M, lii Stites thni voled, while one Slate (Boath Cuohn*) coDIiliued 
to ohooK PresidenUsi Electon by ber Leglalilnre until 1866. 



A. Nonh CuoIItw. uid Rhode Idud did not Tolt. tbe Kew Totk LecMUon 
SL-BXTTOBAIi VOm OF 1793. 



PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, 1T69~18T6. 



SLBCTOBAL VOTE OB" 1796. 



HLBOTOBAli VOTB OF 1800. 



for Preitdent brthe Electoral 
fiepreienlatlTca procMded to l 

S[a(eiTOl«d fire Jeffflnon, »li L ._ . 

Ing coutinoad wllhont a eliolce snlll Febraur ITlti. 1801. when an the SGlh b&llot 
ten SUtn ToWd for Jslferaoa. four for Bsrr, und two In bUnk. Tbomu JeBenoa 
wu Ihiu ilected Fresldenl, ud Aaron Burr, vice-PreBldenl. 
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AN AMERICAN ALMANAC FOB 1878. 



ELXSCTOBAIi VOOfB 07 1804.* 



Statbs. 



Prbsi- 

SKNT. 



I. 

Q 



Connecticnt. . . . 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
N. Hampshire. 
New Jersey.... 
NewYork 



6 
8 
9 

19 
7 
8 

19 



a 

•So 

d • 



9 
8 



2 



VlCK- 

Pbes't. 



c, 



o 

o I*: 
C9 M 



6 
8 
9 

19 
7 
8 

19 



9 
8 



9 
8 
6 

8 

11 

19 

7 

8 

19 



States. 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island. , 
Sonth Carolina 
Tennessee. . 
Vermont.... 
Virginia. . . . , 

Total 



Presi- 


VlCE- 


dent. 


Pres't. 


a 


9» 




^ 


. Jefferso 
of Va. 


© 




o 


Pinckn 
f B.C. 


Clinton 
f N. Y. 




2 


6" 


6® 


a 


xa 




41 


s 


b* 


o 


o 


« 


14 




14 




8 




8 




20 




20 




4 




4 




10 




10 




5 




6 




-6 




6 




24 




24 




162 


14 


102 


14 



5 

o 



14 
3 

20 
4 

10 
5 
6 

m 



* By Article XII. of the Amendments to the Constitution, which was declared in force Sep- 
tember S5th, 1804, the Electors are required to ballot separately for Preiddent and Vice-Presi- 
dent. The election of 1804 was the first under this amendment. 



EUESOTOBAJCi VOTE OF 1808. 







President. 


Vice-President. 




States. 


James Madison, 
of Va. 


C. C. Pinckney, 
ofS.C. 


Geo. Clinton, 
of N. Y. 


8 


fl • 
s^ 

^Z 
•o 

• • • • 
ft • • • 

6 
7 
9 

• • • • 

■ • • • 

8 
18 
11 


i 

9 
8 


John Lanffdon, 
ofN. H. 


James Madison, 
of Va. 


James Monroe, 
of Va. 


• 
9) 

•s 


• 


1 


Connecticut 


r 

•f • • • • 

8 «• • • 


9 


2 


Delaware 












8 


8 


Gteorsia 


6 
7 
9 




• • • 






ft 


4 


Kentucky 

Maryland 














1 


8 


5 


2 

19 




2 

19 

7 








11 


6 


Massachusetts 














19 


7 


New Hampshire 




• • « • « 


7 


8 


New Jersey 


8 
13 
11 

8 
20 










8 


9 


NewYork 


• • • • 

8 


6 




• • • • 

8 




8 






19 


10 


North Carolina 

Ohio 


14 


11 


8 








3 


12 


Pennsylvania 








20 

• - • • 

10 
6 










20 


13 


Rhode Island 


4 






4 










4 


14 


South Carolina 


10 
5 


24 

122 










10 


15 


Tennessee 


















6 


16 


Vermont 

Vii^nia 










6 








6 


17 








24 

lis 










94 




Total 


47 


A 


1 


47 





8 


8 


1 


m 













rSEBIDSNTIAI. BLBCTIONS, 1780-1876. 



BIiECTOBAIi VOTE Off 1813. 







DEHT. 


Pmb% 


1 

i' 
1 

,S9 






Prri- 


VlCK- 

PbmT. 




■ 

Statu. 




h 


1 


' 


6T1TU. 


1» 

•3 

1 

» 

1 


•s 


i 

1 

s 

* 

( 


i 

I 
1 

:: 

i 


1 


, 


J 


s?r— 






i 


ff.","-""- 


1! 

J 


88 1 


15 


1 


r£;e::;: 

New Jersey 


i 


Rhode Wnnd... 
ioulh Carollm. 


'i 

3S 













KHBOTOHAI. TOTB OB" 1816. 
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AX AMERICAN AliMANAC FOB 1878. 



KLEOTOBAIi VOTS 07 1820. 







Pbesxdknt. 


Yice-Pbxbidest. 




Statss. 


r 

8 
9 
4 
8 
8 
8 

12 
3 
9 

11 

15 
2 
8 
7 
8 

29 

15 
8 

24 
4 

11 
7 
8 

25 

231 


li 

r 


i 
1 


p 

8 
9 


R. Stockton, 
of N. Y. 


Daniel Rodney, 
of Del. 


R. G. Harper, 
of Md. 


Richard Rush, 
of Pa. 


1 


Total. 


1 

2 

1 


Alabama 


8 


Connecticat 
















9 


Delaware. 




4 








4 


Georiria 






8 
8 
8 

12 
8 
9 

10 
7 
2 
8 
7 
8 

29 

15 
8 

24 
4 

11 
7 
8 

25 

218 










8 


Illin<38 












8 


Indiana .............*-.... 












8 


7 


Kentackr. 














• • • • 


12 


8 


Louisiana 












8 


Q 


Maine 
















9 


10 


Maryland 

Maasachnsetts 


"8* 




1 






11 


11 






1ft 


12 


MlssissiDDi 


"i* 


1 








1 


8 


13 


Missoun 










8 


14 


New Hamp^Mw* .....-,. r .. . 








1 




8 


15 


New Jersey 

New York 








8 


16 












29 


17 


North, Carolina. 












15 


18 


Ohio 












R 


19 
20 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 




1 










1 


25 

4 


21 


South Carolina 

Tennessee 












11 


22 


.... 

1 


1 
8 










1 


R 


23 


Vermont 










8 


24 


Vireinia 












25 




Total 


8 


4 


1 


1 


8 


285 









BBIEF HISTOB7 OF NATIONAI. FOUTICAIi COITTZN- 

TIONB. 

CFrom Greeley A Cleveland's Political Text-Book, 1800, and other sources.] 

National ConYSNTioira for the nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice-President are of comparatively recent origin. In the earlier political history of 
the United States, under the Federal Constitution, candidates for Pi'eddent and 
Vice-President were nominated by congressional and legislative caucuses. Wash- 
ington was elected as first President under the Constitution, and re-elected for a 
second term by a unanimous, or nearly unanimous, concurrence of the Americaa 
people ; but an opposition party gradually grew up in Congress, which became for- 
midable during its second term, and whicn ultimately crystallized into what was 
then called the Republican Party. John Adams, of Massachusetts, was prominent 
among tiie leading Federalists, while Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, was pre-emi- 
nently the author and oracle of the Republican Party, and, bv common consent, 
they were the opposing candidates for the Presidency, on Washington's retiremeni 
in 1796-7. 

The first Congressional Caucus to nominate candidates for President and V1ce« 
President is saia to have been held in Philadelphia, in the year 180O, and to have 
nominated Mr. Jefferson for the first office, and Aaron Burr for the second. These 
candidates were elected after a desperate struggle, beating John Adams, and 
Charles C. Pinckney, of South Carolina. In 1804, Mr. Jefferson was re-elected 
President, with Qeorge Clinton, of New York, for Vice, encountering but slight 
opposition ; Messrs. Charles C. Pinckney and Rufns King, the opposing candi- 
dates, receiving only 14 out of 176 electoral votes. We have been unable to find 
any record as to the manner of their nomination. 

In January, 1806» when Mr. Jefferson's second term was about to close, a Be- 
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POPXTLAB VOTE OP 1824. 





Statss. 


Andrew 

Jackson, 

Eepablican. 


John Quincy 

Adams, 

Coalition. 


William H. 

Crawford, 

Bepablican. 


Henry Clay, 
Republican. 


Total 
Vote. 




Vote. 


Maj. 


Vote. 


M^j. 


Vote. 


Mi^). 


Vote. 


MaJ. 




1 
s 


Alabama 

Connecticat 


9,443 


6,280 


2,416 

7,587 


6,609 


1,680 
1,978 


67 




18,606 
9,666 


8 


Delaware* 














4 


Georeia* 




, ... 
















5 


lUlDois.... '.'.!... 


1,901 
7,843 
6,453 


1369 
$2,028 


1,64k 
3,095 





219 




1,047 

5,316 

16,782 


« • • • • • 

10,889 


4,709 


6 


Tndl3.iia, ...,,.., 


16,768 


7 


Kentnckj 

Loaisiana* 








23,236 


8 














9 


Maine 


2,380 
14,S03 




6,870 
14,632 
80,687 

1,694 
311 

4,107 

9,110 


4,640 

§109 

24,071 

"8,464 


• • • • ■ 

3,646 

6,616 

119 




***695 




9,800 


10 
11 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 


88,496 
87,808 


18 
18 


Mississippi 

MiiMoan 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York* 


8,234 

987 

643 

10,985 


1,421 
'"*'b79 




« • • • • 

1,401 


"m 


6,047 
2,699 


14 






4,750 


in 


1,196 








81,291 


1A 










17 


North Carolina.. 
Ohio 


20,415 
18,457 
86,100 


4,794 

» • • • • • • 

24,845 






15,621 








86,036 


18 


12,280 
5,440 
2,145 






19,255 
1,609 


$798 


49,992 


19 
20 


Pennsylvania... 
Hhode Island... 


' 1,945 


4,206 
200 




47,866 
8,346 


21 


Soatli Carolina* 

Tennessee 

Vermont* 














9Si 


20,197 


19,669 


216 




812 








80,725 


28 










24 


Virginia 

Total 


2,861 




3,189 




liiSQ 


2,U6i3 
2,028 


416| 


14,956 




155,872 


66,688 
+50/>51 


106,321 


89,629 


44,282 


46,687J 10.482 


862,062 




Jackson*s Floral 


ity 









' * The Electors of Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, New York, South Carolina, and Ver- 
mont were chosen by the State Legislatures. 

t Plurality over Adams. t Plurality over Clay.' fi Plurality over Jackson. 



publican Coneressional Caucus '^^8 held at Washington, to decide as to the rela- 
tive claims orMadison and Monroe for the succession, ihe Legislature of Virginia, 
which had been said to ezert a potent influence over such questions, being, on this 
occaidon. unable to agree as to which of her favored sons should have the prefer- 
ence. NinetT-four out of the 186 Repnblican members of Congress attended this 
caucus, and declared their preference of Mr. Madison, who received 83 votes, the 
remaining 11 being divided between Mr. Monroe and Geoi^e Chnton. The opposi- 
tion supported Mr. Pinckney, but Mr. Madison was elected by a large majority. 

Toward the close of Mr. Madison^s earlier term he was nominated for re-elec- 
tion by a Congressional Caucus, held at Washington in May, 1812. In September 
ofthe same year, a convention of the opposition, representing eleven States, was 
held in the city of New York, which nominated De Witt Clinton, of New York, for 
President. He was also put in nomination by the Republican Legislature of New 
York. The ensuing canvass resulted in the re-election of Mr. Madison, who re- 
ceived 188 electoral votes to 89 for De Witt Clinton. 

In 1816, the Republican Congressional Caucus nominated James Monroe, who 
received in the caucus 66 votes, to 54 for Wm. H. Crawford, of Georgia. The oppo- 
sition, or Federalists, named Rnfns King, of New York, who received only 84 elec- 
toral votes out of 217. There was no opposition to the re-election of Mr. Monroe in 
1830, a single (Republican) vote being case against him, and for John Quincy 
Adams. 

In 1824, the Republican Party could not be induced to abide by the decision of 
a Congressional Caucas. A large majority of the Republican members formally 
refused to participate in such a gathering, or be governed by its decision ; still, a 
caucas was called, and attended by the friends of Mr. Crawford alone. Of the 261 
Hcmbers of Congress at this time, 216 were Democrats or Republicans ; yet only GG 

[Continued on page 131.] 



LM AUBBICAN ALUAHAC FOR 1818. 
XLIKTIORAI. VOm OF 1894. 



. Saep. LBX 
pOFTTIiAa VOTE OV 1B28. 







Andrev 


JackBon. 


John Qnlncy Aa>me, 
NallouJ RepahUaui. 






Vote. 


Maiorltr. 


VotB. 


Majoriir. 








'tffl 

II 

fl.'7S3 
44,0m 


""isiTOB" 

Bisa 

Bliss 


13^BS« 

4,789 


'^' 






SfSS"!:::::: 








ill 

s|4a 

11 














^^-^^ 










.^^ 




s 


f. 


DhS'.^""::: 

Rhodt Island ... 
|polhC«KiUn»... 


ilaio 


si 

8,S44 








8,384 

1,808 






"" b'ko" 

£3,939 
41,850 


45,708 




















t 


1.B83 


8,67S 




n^^ 
















M,651 






Total 

Jieklon'a Mijorlt. 








047.381 


203.483 
188,184 


008,097 


65,B« 


i,iee,3i8 



^ ELECTlOKg, 1789-18V6. 
EIiBCTOBAXi VOTB OV 1838. 





POPtTLAa VOTE 


OV 1833 








Andrew JacksoD 
Demoerallc. 


Henrv C1»T. 
natlouBl Bepnblican. 


vSto. 




Vole. 


Majoritr. 


TO,.. 


MiOortty. 


1 














1I.J69 

i 

•is 
11 

168,W 

s 

Electiiri 

8a,«e 




'i^ 


•^JIS 










JOeofgt" 


a),750 

■8S 




15.473 

ssloos 




]e,STS 






TKenlnckj 


7.1« 




i;S 








^r. 




]8,*58 
















B,1S3 


KyS^v;.::: 


19,010 
11,461 
















iM 






S&S'i;^ ■ 












-stf 




g^ne*™ 


3,388"" 


SO, 176 




!!S,1S8 










|.Skiis,« 


eerjos 


1BI,S18 


63CM89 


38,S3ff 


Il,ai7,6Bl 







t tUi totil doa net luclode au» TD 
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AN AMERICAN ALMANAC FOR 1878. 





XiliEOTOBAIi VOTE OX* 1832. 












Pbesioekt. 


Vice-Pbxsidbnt. 




States. 


' m. 

7 


• • • • 

8 
8 


John Floyd, 
of Va. 


Wm. Wirt, 
of Md. 


V 

U 

• • • • 


• 

7 




m 

a 
e 

1.1 


Henry Lee, 
of Mass. 


AmosEUmaker, 
of Pa. 


8 
1 


1 


1 


AlnbAinA... 


7 


2 


ConnecUcnt 


8 
8 










8 


8 


Delaware 




• • • 




• » • • 


• • • 

11 
5 
9 

• • • • 

5 

10 

8 










3 


4 


Qeorgia 


11 
5 
9 










11 


5 


Illin(Hs 




















5 


ff 


Indiana 




















g 


7 


Kentacky 


15 


.... 




• • • • 


15 










15 


8 


Louisiana 


6 

10 

8 










5 


9 


Maine 


• « • • 

6 

14 


• • • 




• • * • 

2 


• ■ • • 

6 
14 


• • • 








10 


10 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 


10 


11 












. 14 


12 


Mississippi 


4 

4 

7 

8 

42 

15 

21 

80 








4 

4 

7 

8 

42 

15 

21 










4 


18 


Missouri 




















4 


14 


New Hampsliire 

New Jersey 




















7 


1ft 




















8 


16 


New York 




















42 


17 


North Carolina 

Ohio 


• • • • 


• • • • 




• • • • 












15 


18 












21 


Id 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 












80 








30 


20 


4 


• • • • 

11 

• • • . 




• • « • 


• 0^ • 


4 








4 


21 


South Carolina 












11 


22 


Tennessee 


15 


• • • ■ 


■'7' 


• • • • 


15 






15 


28 


Vermont 








7 




7 


24 


Virginia 


23 

219 








189 








23 




Total 






7 


2 


49 




1 


2 






49 


11 


80 


11 


7 


288 



FOPUIiAB VOTE OF 1830. 



States. 



1 Alabama , 

2 Arkansas , 

3 Connecticut...., 

4 Delaware , 

6 Georgia 

6 Illinois , 

7 Indiana 

8 Kentucky 

9 Louisiana 

10 Maine 

11 Maryland 

12 Massachusetts . . 

13 Michigan 

14 Mississippi 

15|Mi880un 

16 New Hampshire. 

17iNew Jersey 

ISjNewYork 

19 North Carolina. 

20 Ohio. 
SI 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island.., 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia , 



Martin Van Bnrcn, 
Democratic. 



Vote. 



19,068 

2,400 

19,234 

4,155 

S2,126 

18,097 

82,480 

83.435 

8,653 

22,300 

22,167 

83,501 

7,360 

0.979 

10,995 

18,722 

26,347 

166,815 

26,910 

96,948 

91,475 

2,964 

Electors 

26,120 

14,037 

80.261 



Majority. 



8.4;n 
1,162 

768 



• • • • « I 



8,114 



270 
7,061 



8,860 

291 

2,658 

12,494 



28,273 
3,284 



4,364 

254 

chosen 



6,893 



Total 761,549 77,676 

'an Buren's Majority I 24,893 



Wm.H.Harrison, etc.* 
Whig, etc. 



Vote. 



15,637 

1,2:« 

18,466 

4,738 

24,930 

14,983 

41,281 

86,956 

8,388 

16,239 

25,852 

41,098 

4,000 

9,688 

8,837 

6,228 

26,892 

138,543 

23,626 

105,405 

87,111 

2,710 

by the 

85,962 

20,991 

23,368 



Minority. 



58;3 
2,804 



8,801 
8,520 



8,685 
7,592 



546 

8;457' 



736,666 



Legisla- 
9,848 
6,954 



52,783 



Total 
Vote. 



84,705 
8,638 
87,700 
8,893 
47,056 
88,080 
73,761 
70.890 
7,036 
87,539 
48,019 
74,694 
11,860 
19,667 
19,83:2 
84,960 
68,289 

805,858 
60,586 

202,863 

178.588 
6,674 

tare. 
62,082 
35,028 
53,628 



1,498,205 



* This column iacludes the vote given for Harrison, White, Webster, and Mangum. 



PBK6IDENTIAL ELECnO^TS, 179&-18J6. 
EI^OTOBAIi TOTS OV 1836. 




[HuTOBT or Coiri 

RBpoudcd to thelrname" at roL'uaju« w» huwui luieu ht jnr. ^-xHwiora, us mo 
BepnblicBn nominee tor Preeident, Thi* unmisation vu yerj exlensirelr repndL- 
ated thnmghaat the coimtir, and tbreo competing Kcpubllcsn eandldittea were 
broDEbt Into tbe field throngli legisUtlie and otlier maeUnerT. tIz., Andrew Jack- 
son, Hanr; Claf. and Jobn Onlncr Adams. Tbe remit ot tUlB lamoni "■cmb-race" 
for tbe ProldeDCj waa, that no ona was elected bv tbe people, Oen. Jackson re- 
ceiving SB eieclonl votes, Ur. Adams SI. Mr. Cnwford 41, ud Mr. Clar BT. Tbe 
election then dcTdved on the Honee of RepteeeatstlTes, when Hr. Adams wbb 
chosen, receiving theTOteaotIS States, asalnst 7 for Gen, JockKia and 1 forHr. 
Cranfotd. This was tboBudofKlngCanciia." 

Oen. Jackson ms Inunedistelr thenafter put In nomination for the ensnin; term 
br the Legislature Of Tenneasee, having only Mr, Adams fnr an oppooent In Ism. 
when lie wsB elected bf ■ decided majailt;, receiving ITS eiectoial votes, to S3 
for Mr. Adams. 

The Ural polltleal National Convention in this cmmlrrof which we have any 
record was held at PhUadelpbta In September, IBW, etjled the United Stales Antf- 
Haaonlc ConTenllon, It wa« composed of M delegates. Francis Qranger, of I4cw 
■Vni-k, presided, irat no bostness waa transacted, 

II 1.1. 1,. ™ii „ ".itionnl Anci-Maeonlc Convention was held at 

... li nominated William Wirt, of Marvland, for 

m Ellmaker, of Pennsylvania, for Yicc-PresldBnt. 
[Continued on page 137,] 



AN AUEBICAIT ALUAKAC FOB 1878. 
POPTTIi&B VOm OW 1840. 





w- H^n^"". 


M.V«iiBd™, 


jM.Q.BIniey. 


Total 




Vot.. 


M^. 


Volo. 


M^. 


Tote. 


M8j. 






5S 

67 

SB 

6S 

iio;8ni 

41501 


1 

4,77« 

1.935 
chuwn 
ia,l(W 
U,117 


1;S 

6i!a«s 
ib!7s« 

S:ffi 

is.ws 

1*3,076 

ii 

4a;8a3 


'^ 






n'S 








&"":: 


...^!? 




57,071 

Ml 




IndianB 


i,™ 


MS 




,W 







































;i 


:::::::: 


'■U\ 




"II 




JS 






i; 


a.™ 





aa 




i^i^ 


B03 

42 
Inn. 






u 


Boatb cJmm 

virgiBii.'.";;:; 

Tolal 

HirriHin-i Uai 


B,B3I 








» 


"i.m 


aiB 
















clly..'.... 


163.B71 


i,iaa,7oa 


sa,7«5 


7,060 




s,4io.ns 



BLBCTOBAIi TOTB OF 1840. 







,. 


PbisI^t. 


.,„„. 


D«Hr. 


Vica- 
Pbbsidbkt. 




SCATn. 


i 

i 
i 


•8 

1 

1 


i 


f 
1 


i 


i 

o 
■3 


1 
1 

a 


■3 

s 


■B 

i 


4 

J 


■s 


1 




. 7 

8... 
B... 

S... 
5... 

B... 
0... 
0... 

;■■■ 

r 


^:' 


! 






IslMlBBirari.... 

SO'oiilo..,. 
2 'Pennsjlvia 
!£ Rhode lel'd. 


... 
t 

'ii 
ii 


< 

T 

ii 


'ii 






^ 




Delaware.. 






































































'i 










u 




U 


















1» 


22 




1 





































PBBSIDEKTIAL ELECTIONS, Ii6O-1870. 
■PITPTTT.*-H VOTSS OF 1844. 



■ Plunlity ovET Cl»j. t Plunlit)' over P 

SKEOTOBAIi VOTE OF 1844. 



AN AUEBICAN ALMANAC FOB 1878. 



FOPUi.Aja vom or isw. 



IB Now JerMY.. 

So'NewYork 

21 {North Carollm 



* PlunUltj over c™. 



K 


""a.m 






















40,01! 










«.Mlj 


185,513 




















S!,l» 


:9,w-,l 






18.747 





1,880,101 


■id 



13,096.. 

88.018.. 
10,889.. 



""ftise '.' 



I 18,887.. 
I 10,418!: 



Item 

153,^8 



ia,4iw 

78,748 
bO,104 
7T,T46 
458,431 
78,410 
818.489 
SUT.BSa 
11,1U 



Sil^EOTOBAZi VOTB OF 1848. 



PKESIDBXTIAL BLBCTIOXg, 1TB9-18T6. 

FOFuxi&B vara ov i8S2. 





8TATW. 


Franklin Pierce, 
DemocrMle. 


Wlnflpld Scalt, 
Whig. 


Jaha P. Hale, 

Prea 
DemocraUc. 


?S' 


vole. 


H.,. 


Vote. 


M»]. 


Vole. 


M.J. 






9B.S81 

4.31 fl 
M.T(B 
80,S9r 

Is 


11.848 

II 


1 

a.sm 

M,06t 

as 

aa.s5e 

as 
31 

l'!9.1T4 
7.888 

"is 

B8,&TS 




















s 

7 


B^''e 




ido 




as 


"SX 










"i«n 








V. 




S 









8,03(1 
M 

1:^ 






\ 


North CsroUna. 


W 

38,SM 

ss 

B9.744 

iB 

B.tS5 
Elector* 

iii 


4.000 

7,165 
6.S90 

10.8t 

■■■■8;s5i 


ISCZTK 


i 


::■.::::; 


31.89 




11 


at 


Rhode Istod... 
SoDth CsroUna 


«8it.ae7 

17,005 


ST 






115,919 


s» 




508 






43.B8S 


Bl 




8,614 




04.7W 




l,«)l.<74 


1S4.3U 


1,BW,5'B 


« 


158,149 




8,144,Wl 



BtiBCTOBAI. V03S! or 1883. 



AS AMERICAS ALUAKAC FOK ISTS. 
FOFITI.AB VOm OF ISSS. 



STATEa. 


Uemotratic. 


"W.K™ 


AmwSir' 


VoS! 




Vote. 1 Ma]. 


VM. 


K.I. 


VOW. 


MaJ. 






46,739. Ia,IS7 

■as... :"• 

ss.oeo, 

wlw, 






S8.Ka 
11 

II 

is 
■a 

S4,19! 
4S.S21 

St,886 

SIS 

as 

60 8K 


■ftCtti 




Caiifornia! ■.''.■ 




...™ 


H,48T 










iS£.:::::: 


15:S 







!S3,«11 


SSES 


143,13 




« 






MuTlmd 


1ST.030 








|S^/;:: 


«.eeo 

£leetura 


1 

"'M.i05 




...« 
.»,» 




ay'iSS: 






S 
















sssi';;;: 


■■■■«.;»i 




ISoisOT 
1I9,S13 


Total....... 


«"• 


14%%3 


1.341.aM 


IM.I30 


e74,S3l| S,0S4 


4,053,£NSr 



nilmon. t Plunllly over Frema 
XEiSOTOBAX TOTB C 





V.-Pbm. 


1 


s,„„ 


Pbes. 


V^Pehi.|[ 


STITM. 


1 


1 


1 
1 


1 


j 


1 


i 


lAlabama 

'Arkui«BB.... 

CalHornla... 
ConnectiMiL. 

Florida..!,'." 

|S!S":::::: 


"i 


;i 


8 

i 


sol New Jersey.. 
as:Nl"carSuni^' 


i 


35 

a 

"6 


;; 


J 




IIS?" 

1 ToIal... 


2? 




SaSt;:: 

14HarylBDd!"! fl 


■ i 1 II " 








ITl 


114 


8 


o'ih! >!I ». 



FBKSIDSKTIAI. i:LECTIO*fS, I78&-ie7C. 



FOFUIiAS VOTB OT 1800. 



m opposition In the Bemocrallc Putr to the Qominitt 
od lEOn In ISM. bat the p»nj was nol bo well tn 
icc-Freeidont. eo a convvntlon niu called to meet Bt 

.._ jitMle a candidate for the second offlca. 

ra receiyed more than two thirds ol all the votes cut, a 



Sarenteen ^tatn ai 



.e District of Coll 



ammbled at BalilmoK. A n 
of vote* ritoold be necewar* t 
nectr-d IhoTGwlth. Onthefln 



1 1835, iit 



.^e a ^mlnati^.'" 
. ballot lor Preiident, 1 



resen tine twenlj-on E Stfitef, 
Ihlrda of the whole numbiT 
o decldo any qocaHon con- 



In 1835, Cien. Wllllaia H.Hutiaon, of Ohio, 



IS nomlnaled forPmldenliiiltb 
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AS AMEBICAN ALMANAC FOB 1878. 



EIJBOTOBAIa TOTB OF 1800. 







PBBSIDEKT. 


Vice-Pbksxdbkt. 




States. 


A. Lincoln, 
of Tit. 


J.C.Breckinridge, 
of Ky. 


John Bell, 
of Tenn. 


S. A. Douglas, 
of 111. 


H. Hamlin, 
of Maine. 


Joseph Lane, 
of Oregon. 


Edward Everett, 
of Mass. 


g 
H 


• 

1 


1 
2 
8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Alabama .r. 




9 

4 








9 
4 






9 


Arkansas 

California 


"i" 

6 












4 






4 
6 






4 


Connecticut 

.Delaware. 














a 


3 
8 

10 






8 
8 

10 






8 


Florida 














8 


JGeonda 










• • > • • 





10 


lUinms 


11 
13 

4 






11 
18 

4 


11 


T«ldiAT>»- .... T .... r r r t 














18 


10 


Iowa 




"12" 










4 


n 


Kentucky 




"12" 




12 


12 


TiOuisiana. 




6 






6 


6 


13 


Maine 


8 






8 






8 


14 


Maryland 


8 






8 






8 


35 


Massachusetts 

Michigan ............ 


13 
6 
4 






13 
6 

4 






18 


16 














6 


17 


Minnesota. 














4 


18 


MississipDi 


7 




'■9 * 


7 






7 


19 


Missouri 






9 


9 


20 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 


6 

4 
35 

"28" 

8 

27 

4 






6 

4 

36 






6 


21 


• . . • • 




3 






8 


7 


22 


New York 






85 


23 


North Carolina 


10 






10 






10 


24 
25 


Ohio 




• • • • • 


23 

3 

27 

4 






23 


DrAonn .. 














8 


26' Pennsyl vunii& 

STiRhode Island 














27 














4 


28 Rtmth Carolina 


8 






8 






8 


29 

30 

81 

82, 

83 


Tennessee 


12 


• • • • • 




12 

• « • • ^* 




12 


Texas 




4 




4 


4 


Vermont 


6 






6 


R 


Vireinia 




15 






15 


• • • • • 


15 


Wisconsin t . . . . 


5 






6 




6 




Total 










1 








180 


72 


39 


12 


180 


72 


89 


12 


80:i 



Francis Granger for Vice-President, by a Whig State Convention at Harrisburg, 
Pa. Gen. Harrison also received nominations m Maryland, New York, Ohio, and 
other States. 

A Whig National Convention, representing twenty-one States, mot at Harris- 
burg, Pa^ December 4th, 1889. James Barbour, of Viiginiajpresided, and the re- 
sult of the first ballot was the nomination of Gen. William H. Harrison, of Ohio, 
who received 148 votes, to 90 for Henry Clay, and 16 for Gen. Winfleld Scott. 
John Tyler, of Virginia, was unanimously nominated as the Whig candidate for 
^Tice^President. 

A Convention of Abolitionlstfl was held at Warsaw. N. Y., on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1839, and nominated for President James G. Bimey, of New York, and for 
Vice-President, Francis J. Lemovne, of Pennsylvania. These gentlemen declined 
the nomination. Nevertheless, they received a total of 7609 votes, in various Free 
States. 

A Democratic National Convention met at Baltimore, May 6th, 1840, to nominate 
candidates for President and Vice-President. The Convention then unanimously 
nominated Mr. Van Bnren for re-election as President. 

A Whig National Convention assembled in Baltimore on the Ist of May, 1844, in 
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POFUIiAB VOTS OF 1864. 





States. 


Abraham Lincoln, 
Bepublican. 


Qeo. B. McClellan, 
Democratic 


Total 

^T A. 




Vote. 


Mi^jority. 


Vote. 


Majority. 


Vote. 


1 


Alabama* 












2 


ArkanBas* 












8 


California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida* 


62,184 

44,691 

8,155 


18,293 
2,406 


48,841 

42.285 

8,767 




106,975 
86,976 
16,922 


4 




5 


012 


6 




7 


Georgia* 












8 


TIHnolfl 

F^idiana .......... 


189,496 

150,422 

89,075 

16,441 

27,786 


80,766 
20,189 
89,419 
12,750 


168,780 
180,238 

49,596 
8,691 

64,801 




848,226 


9 




280.665 


10 


Iowa 


188,671 
20,182 


11 


Kanmfi. 


IS 


Kentocky 


86,515 


92,087 


18 




14 


Maine 


61,803 
40,153 
126,742 
91,521 
26,060 


17,592 

7,414 

77,997 

16,917 

7,685 


44,211 
82,789 
48,745 
74,604 
17,875 




106 014 


15 


Maryland 

ManachoBetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi* 


72,892 


16 




175,487 


17 




166,125 


18 




42,485 


19 




20 


Missouri. 


72,750 

9,826 

36,400 

60,723 

868,785 


41,072 
8.232 
8,529 

* 6,749 " 


81,678 

6,594 

82,871 

68,024 

861,986 




104,428 


21 


Nevada 




16,430 


22 


New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey , 

New York 

North Carolina.*. 




69.271 


28 
24 


7,801 


128,747 
730,721 


25 






26 


Ohio 


265,154 

9,888 

296,891 

18,692 


59,586 
1,431 

20,075 
5,222 


205,668 
8,467 

276,816 
8,470 




470,722 


97 


Oregon 




18,345 


28 


Pennsylvania .... 
Rhode Island .... 
South Carolina*.. 




672,707 


29 




22,162 


80 


•** 




81 


Tennessee* 












82 


Te^a«»*. 









.... ... 




88 


Vermont 


42,419 


29,096 


13,321 




55,740 


84 


Virginia* 






8ft 


West Virginia.... 
Wisconsin. 

Total 


* 23,152*' 
88,458 


12,714 
17,574 


10,438 

65,884 

1 




88,690 


86 




149,842 




2^16,067 


451,770 
407,842 


1,806,725 


44,428 


4,024,793 











The eleven States marked thus (*) did not vote. 



which every State in the Union was represented, and Mr. Clay was nominated for 
President by acclamation. 

A Democratic National Convention assembled at Baltimore on the 27th May, 
1844. adopted the two-thirds rule, and, after a stormy session of three days, Jamen 
K. Polk, of Tennessee, was nominated for President, and Silas Wright, of New 
York, for Vice-President. Mr. Wright declined the nomination, and George M. 
Dallas, of Pennsylvania, was selected. 

The Liberty Party National Convention met atSnfilEilo on the 80th of August, 1843. 
James G. Bimey, of Michigan, was unanimously nominated for President, with 
Thomas Morris, of Ohio, for Vice-President. 

A Whig National Convention met at Philadelphia on the 7th of June, 1848. After 
a rather stormy session of three d&yp. Gen. Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, was 
nominated for President, and Millard Fillmore, of New York, for Vice-President. 

The Democratic National Convention for 1848 assembled in Baltimore on the 22d 
of May. The two-thirds rule was adopted, and Gen. Lcwia Cass was nominated for 
I^sioent on the fourth ballot 



AX XUEBICAX ALMANAC VOR 18TE 



EOiBCTOBAIi TOTB OV ] 



On theSth of Anffiwt, 18B, ■ Free DemocraOc orFree Soil 

Ub, preyed. Hud 
id (dates tor Pn«t 

W .rapmWml lit Hull] 

3ea. Wlnllald Scott 

The Democratic doaventfon of 1659 usembled st Baltimi 
id the lw&*hlri» mis WM adopted. Gen. F — "-"- "' — 
u nominated tor President, on the fortf-nlnl 
""- - E^e SoQ Democracy held a Natlooiil C 

, 185S,He[iTr Wilson, of Mue.,preiidlne. All 111 
with Delaware, Virghda, Kenlncky, andUarjlanc 
minatf d foi Presldeut, with Oeo. W. Jnllan, of Id 

- ■ ■- entionoflBBemelBtl .. 

IB noanlmonslT nominated, having received 899 

la Fetncirr EM, IHGS, the American NsHonal NornlnattDe Canvenllon orcantied 
yiadelpbiiL wlthSCT delentea tn atleDdancij. UUlBid Pillmore was declared to 
le nAoSiee, y/iib Andrew Jacksoa Donelson. of Tenn., for VIce-PrcGldKiiC. Tbo 
locrallo National Convention of IBM nftt at Cincinngti on IheSd ut June, and 
nominated James Bnchanan on the sc»ent««ith ballot. John C. BrEcklnridso, 
of Kt., was anenimonslr nomlDSled tbr Tlcs-Pra^ldeiit. 

A Repnbllain NaUonsI Convention assembled at Chicago on Ma; letb, ISeO, 
doleeales belne In attendance from all the Free Steten, aa nleo froni Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Kenlncky, and Mlnaonri. Abraham Lincoln wae nominated 
fbr the Presidency on the third bollot, rpcelvlngaMoat of «a voces : hU principal 
comprti tore beiDg William H. S.'ward, Salmon P. Chase, and Edward Bates. 



Stales. Cbarlce Francis 
nominated Henna. Van 



The Free Soa Democracy held a National Convention at nttebnrg, on tho Ilth 

Anajust 185S, Henry Wilson, of Mass,, presidlne ■" "- ™— •= — 

— ..J -itiiDelaware,Vlrgiida,KBnlncky,anf . . , . ._ 

natedtorPresldent, wlthGeo. W. JuUon, of Indiana, for Vlce-PreBiden.. 

The Bepubllran National Convention nf I8W met at Philadelphia on the 17th of 
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POFUIiAB VOTB OF 1868. 



STilTSS. 



1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

88 

88 

84 

85 

86 

87 



Alabama 

Arkaosas 

California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUinoiB 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

BLanias 

Kentucky 

Looisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachofletts ... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mi8!>i8sippi*.... , 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

Neyada 

New Hampshire. . 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina.., 

Tennessee 

Texas* 

Vermont , 

Virginia* , 

West Virginia.... 
Wisconsin , 



Total 

Qrant's Minority. 



Ulysses S. Grant, 
Republican. 



Vote. 



76 866 

22,112 

54,683 

60,995 

7,623 

Electors 

57,184 

250,303 

176,548 

120,899 

81,048 

89,566 

88,268 

70,498 

80,488 

536,477 

128,660 

43,645 



86,860 

9,729 

6,480 

88,191 

80.181 

419,888 
96,769 

280,228 
10,961 

842.S80 
12,993 
62,801 
66,628 



44,167 



29,175 
108,857 



8,015,071 



Majority. 



4,278 

8,084 

606 

8,048 



chosen by 

51,160 

9,568 

46,859 

17,058 



28,088 



77,069 
81,481 
16,470 



21,282 
4,290 
1,262 
6,967 



12,168 
41,617 



28,896 

6,445 

17,064 

80,499 



82,122 



8,869 
24,150 



622.642 
805,458 



Horatio Seymour, 
Democratic. 



Vote. 



72,088 

19,078 

54,077 

47,962 

10,980 

the Lcgls- 

102,^ 

199,148 

166,980 

74,040 

18,990 

115,800 

80,225 

42,460 

62,857 

69,408 

97,069 

28,075 



65,628 

6,439 

6,218 

81,224 

83,001 

429,883 

84,601 

288,606 

11,125 

813,882 

6»548 

45,237 

26,129 



12,045 



20.806 
84,707 



Majority. 



2,709,618 



8,867 
latura. 
45,688 



76,824 
46,962 



81,919 



2,870 
10,000 



164 



217,184 



Total 
Vote. 



148,454 
41,190 

108,660 
98,947 
19,608 



169,866 
449,446 
848,528 
194,489 

45,068 
165,456 
118,488 
112,958 

92,7»5 
195,886 
225,619 

71,620 

• • • • • 

152,488 

15,168 

11,698 

69,415 

163,132 

849,766 

181,870 

518,829 

22,066 

655.662 

19,641 

107,538 

82,767 



66,212 



40,481 
106,664 



5,724,684 



A Democratic National Convention assembled at Charleston, 8. C, on the 28d 
of April, 1860, with Tall delegations present from every State. Dissensions arising, 
chiefly out of the question of slavery in the Territories, too great to be reconciled, 
the delegations from seven Southern States withdrew,and the convention adjourned, 
aft» fif ^-seven ineffectual ballots for a candidate, to meet at Baltimore, June 
16th. Here Stephen A. Douglas was nominated for President, and B. Fitzpatrick 
for Vice-President. The latter declined, and H. V. Johnson was substituted oy the 
National Committee. The Convention of Seceders nominated John C. Breckin- 
ridge and Joseph Lane. 

A ** Constitutional Union" Convention from twenty States met at Baltimore. 
May 9th, 1860, and nominated John Bell and Edward Everett for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency. 

1864. 

The BsFDBiJCAK National Convention met at Baltimore, June 7th. The re- 
nomination, for President, of Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, was made unanimous, 
he haying received the votes of all the States except Missouri, cast for Gen. Grant 



r AHSBICAM ALUUfAC FOE 1878. 



BLXOTOBAX. TOTK OF 1808. 



For Tlce-Preddotit, ADdrew JabDKm, of Tanneese«, wM namlUBtad on ths B«caad 
ballol, bis prlDclpal competLlon being D. S. Dickinson Hnd H. Hamlin. 

Tbe DiHOCBATio Naaonal CDiiienUon met itCblcuo, I]j.,AiieaatSWi. Noml- 
utlouB-PresideDLaeoiEvB. If caellan, oT New Jenej ; Vlce-FniLdBnt, Qeorse 
H. Pendleton, of Ohio. 



1— PreeldBnl, UlyBSOS fl. Qranl, or Ellnola ; Viie^reddeSTScbuyler Coiru, 



1S73. 

The LiB>BU.KuimjciirConTsiiUoiimr( at Cincinnati, Ohio, Hif 1st. Noml- 
nallons—PiuideDt. Harace Qreelev. ot Nan- Ymk, on tbti slitb ballol, b; 482 voiw, 
kgslnsi 1ST for David Davis, of Illinois ; Vlc»-Pieeldent, B. Qrau Brown, ol Xit- 
mmii, on Clia aecond balloE. 

Tbe RiPOBLioaH Nallanal Convention met at PhlladelpbU, Pa., June Stb. 
NomlMdons-Prealdent, Uljaaei S. Grant, on ths llrst ballot, nnanlmonslv ; Vlce- 
PreeldeDLHeniT Wilson, ot UasBacbiuetCs, lecelvlng 884;^ vol£a agslnat SSlii Rir 



SchuvIetColtoi, 
Tbe Dei 



r National Convention met at Baltimore, Md., Jnlj 
1 Greeley, on tbe Ural ■--"— ■-'— '* 



Bcailertng- Vice-President, B. Gralz Brown, wbo received 71S votes. 

The DBKOcaiTic |" Stralgbt Out ' ') Convention mat at LonlBvllla, Kt., September 
M. NoiolnatlonB-PreBldent, Cbarles O'Conor, of New York ; Vfce-PnridCDt, 
Jobn Q. AdiuiLs, of MaMacbuaetW. Tbe non''"""""" """- '•'^""•^ 
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POFUIiAS TOTX OF 1873. 



1876. 

at CindmiaU, Oblo, Jane 14 
., . 3hIo,oatbeBeveiithbBDoI,i_ 
ar B, n. Brigtow; Vleo-PieBident, 1 

itSl.Lonls, Mo., JnneKllK Komi- 
£ork, on Urn secoDd bsJlot, receiving 
1, Allen, M for W, 8. Hancock, and 3 
ertniiTice-FTMldent, Thomas A. Hendriclia, of Indiana. 
" Nwlonal Qrebbback Convenilon," composed of men oppoarf lo apeclo re- 
aunpUon and in ravor of national paper money to take tbe pface of bank leanee, 
met at InlUanipoUi, May ITlb, with nineteen BUtei repreeented. Peter Cooper, of 
Nor ToA, and Jiamnel F. Gary, of Oblo, wera DomliLated f cii Pieildent and Vlce- 
Preriaent. 

A "PaoHiBinort Reform Partr" ConTHitlon met at Cleveland, May ITth, and 
DomliMted OnwnClv Smith, of Kenlncky, and R. T. Slewan, of Oblo. 
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XILIICTOIlAIi TOTS OV 1873. 



FHSSIDEHTIAL ELECTIONS, 1789-18VC. 



POPUULB VOTE or 1876. 



wil,imctaimMllQh>vebc^ii; TUdiu, BI,Stt t Hayn, ^TiOn." TiUen'i uijorif^ HM. 
I FlnntUt/ B>er Hir«- 



AM AMEBICAX ALUANAC FOB 1ST8, 
ELZCIOBAI. VOTE OB* 1876. 



.™. 


United StBM 


Slati Cennua. 


iDcrcaK. 


Per Cent 
Increue. 


-; 


^ 


1,1M.<B0 

,ss 

i.rai.sas 

42 491 

4,ssa.TGS 

3 

l,OS4,eT0 




1,SS0.GU 

l.wi.aiB 

■ffiffl 

i,0e5,68T 
1,019.418 

l.eS6,B» 


IM.661 

lO^Ml 

sa 

IS,W7 










! 




















































i 


Kc^riSk::::: 


S 




Total 






j4,eJ0.«W 





llJ.K(a,0!0 


s,aia.a84 


or ib"bu^ 




' 
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TOTAL POFITLAB VOTE AT PBESIDENTIAIj EIiECTIOITS. 

Note.— See page 132 for reason why no returns of the popular vote prior to 1824 are given. 



Elec- 
tion. 



Date. 



1824. 

182S. 

1832 

1836. 

1840. 

1844. 

1848. 

1852. 

1856. 

1860.. 

1864.. 
1888 . 
1872.. 
1876.. 



Cakdidatxs 
Electjbd. 



John Q. Adams.... 
Andrew Jackson . . , 



Opposing 
Cakdidatbs. 



i( 



ti 



Martin Van Boren. . 
Wm. H. Harrison.. . 

James K. Polk 

Zacharv Taylor 

Franklin Pierce 

James Buchanan. . . . 

Abraham Lincoln. . . 



uiren. 



II 



« 



Ulysses S. Grant 

Butherf ord B. Hayes 



Jackson,Crawford, Clay 

John Q. Adams 

Clay, Flovd, Wirt 

Wm. H. Harrison, etc. . 

Van Buren. Bimey 

Clay and Bimey. 
Cass and Van B 

Scott and Hale 

Fremont, Fillmore.. . . 
( Breckinridge, Bell, 

X Douglas 

Geo. B. McClellan 

Horatio Seymour 

Horace Greeley, etc 

Samael J. Tilden, etc. . . 



!:} 



m^ 




5-9 


Total 


55 


Vote. 


24 




352,062 


24 


1,156,328 


24 


1,250,799 


26 


1,498,205 


26 


2,410,778 


26 


2,698,611 


30 


2,871,908 


31 


3,144,201 


31 


4,053,967 


33 


4,676,853 


25 


4,024,792 


84 


5,724,684 


37 


6,466,166 


38 


8,412,733 



Increase. 



Vote. 


Per 
Cent. 






•804,266 
94,471 
247,406 
912,573 
287,833 
173,297 
272,293 
909,766 

622,886 


•228.4 
8.2 
19.8 
60.9 
11.1) 
*6.4 
9.5 
28.9 

15.4 






tl,789,312 
1,946,668 


t38.3 
30.1 



• The Electors of six States for 1824 were chosen by the Legislatures ; in 1828 they were 
all chosen by the people, except in South Carolina. This wiU explain the great increase of 
the popular vote at the election of 18S8. 

t Increase from 1860 to 1872. 



Peroentage of the Total Vote Oast received by Candidates for 
President at each XHeotion from 1804 to 1876. 

[From The Statistician, San Francisco, ISTT.] 



Cahdidatss. 



1804. 
Thos. Jefferson 
C. C. Pinckney. 

1806. 
James Madison. 
C. C. Pinckney. 
Gheorge Clinton. 

1812. 
James Madison. 
De Witt Clinton 

1816. 
James Monroe.. 
Hafos King ... 

1820. 
•Tames Monroe.. 
John Q. Adams. 

1824. 
John Q. Adams. 
And. Jackson... 
W. H. Crawford 
Henry Clay.... 

1828. 
And. Jackson.. 
John Q. Adams 

1882. 
And. Jackson.. 



Pop. 



Elec. 



92.06 
7.95 

69.71 

26.86 

8.43 

58.99 
41.01 

84.33 
16.67 

99.57 
.43 

29.92 32.18 
44.27 37.93 
12.58!l5.71 
13.23|14.18 

55.97 68.20 
44.08 31.80 

54.96 76.57 



Candidates. 



I 

Henry Clay .... 
John Floyd.. | 
Wm. Wirt.... f 
I 1836. 

M. Van Buren . . 
W.H.Harris'nl 
ILL. White.. 
Ban. Webster 
iW.P.Mangnm, 
I 1840. 

W. H. Harrison 
M. Van Buren. . 
Jas. G. Bimey.. 
I 1844. 

James K. Polk. 
Henry Clay .... 
Jas. G. Bimey.. 
I 1848. 

Zachary Taylor. 

Lewis Cass 

M. Van Buren.. 

1852. 
Franklin Pierce 
Winfleld Scott . 
John P. Hale... 



Pop. 



42.39 
2.65 

50.83 

49.17 



52.89 

46.82 

.29 

49.55 

48.14 

2.81 

47.36 
42.50 
10.14 

50.93 

44.10 

4.97 



Elec. 



17.13 
3.85 
2.45 

57.82 

24.83 

8.85 

4.76 

3.74 

79.59 
20.41 



61.82 
38.18 



56.21 
43.79 



85.81 
14.19 



Candidates. 



1856. 
Jas. Buchanan.. 
J. C. Fremont. 
MiUM Fillmore. 

1860. 
Abra^m Lincoln 
J.C. Breckiuri^e 

John Bell 

S. A. Douglas.. 
I 1864. 
lAbra*m Lincoln 
G. B. McClellan 
I 1868. 
Ulysses S.Grant 
Hoiat Seymour 
I 1872. 
Ulysses S.Grant 
HoraceGreeley* 
Chas. O^Conor.. 
J. R. Black 

1876. 
R. B. Haves.... 
S.J. Tilden.... 
Peter Cooper. . . 
G. C.Smith.... 
Scattering 



Pop. 



Elec. 



45.84 58.79 
33.09 38.51 



21.57 



2.70 



39.91 69.41 
18.08 23.76 



12.61 
29.40 

55.06 
44.94 



12.87 
8.96 

90.99 
9.01 



58.67 72.79 
47.8327.21 



55.68 

43.88 

.45 

.09 

47.95 

50.94 

.97 

.11 

.08 



81.97 
18.08 



60,14 
49.86 



* For those who received electoral votes in place of Horace Greeley, deceased, see E1.X0- 
TOBAL Vote of 1873, p. 144. 
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John C. Fremont. 
Mdlard pUlmore.. 
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Hunuel J. Tilden. 
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OOJBIJW JBOTIUUT— C ow T iw UM >. 



£lbo- 


CANDXnATKS 
FOB PRBSIBBMT. 


Yon FOB Candioatxs. 


Total Vote. 


TION. 


Popular 


1^ 
"t 

SI 

66.6 

19.0 

4 8 


Major- 
ity. 


• 

T 


Popular. 


Increase 
Popular. 


t3.9 


• 

»3 


• 

1 


• 

1860 
1864 


1 


19 


Abraham Lincoln. . 

J. C. Breckinridge 

John Bell 

S. A. Douflas 

Abraham Lincoln. . 

Oeo. R. McClfilliui 


43,692 

14,641 

8,291 

16,622 

44,691 

42,285 

60,995 

47,952 

60,638 

45,880 

204 

206 

69,034 

61,934 

774 

VJ6 

86 


10,288 


77,146 


t8,n9 


6 
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20.1 














20 


61.4 

48.6 

51.5 

48.6 

62.8 

47.3 

.2 

.2 

48.3 

60.7 

.7 

.8 

• • • ^m 


2,406 
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86,976 
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12.7 
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SI 


1868 Ulysses S. Grant. . . 
Horatio Sevmonr. . . 


8,043 


6 


96,947 


11,971 


18.8 


6 


22 


1872 
1876 


Ulysses S.Grant... 

Horace Greeley.. 

Charles O'Conor. 

James Black 

Rutherford B. Hayes 

Samnel J. Tilden. 

Peter Cooper 

G. C. Smith 
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George Washington 
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John Adams 

C. C. Pinckney . . . 
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C. C. Pinckney... 
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De Witt Clinton. 
Rafns King 
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James Monroe. ... 
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John Q. Adams .... 
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Wm. H. Crawford 
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1828 Andrew Jackson. . . 

John Q. Adams... 
1832 Andrew Jackson. . . 

Henry Clay. 

1836 Martin Van Bnren . 

VVm.H. Harrison. 
1840 Wm.H. Harrison... 

Martin Van Buren 
1844 James K. Polk 

HenrvClav 


4,349 

4,769 

4,110 

4,276 

4,155 

4,738 

6,967 

4,884 

5,996 

6,278 

6,421 
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80 

6.318 
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62 
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47.7 
52.8 
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61.0 
46.7 
53.3 
65.0 
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^.9 
51.1 
51.8 
47.6 
.6 
49.8 
49.7 
.5 
65.3 

2.1 
42.6 
23.7 
45.8 
24.1 

6.4 
48.2 
61.8 
41.0 
59.0 
51.0 
46.8 

2.2 
44.6 
55.4 


420 
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1 
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16 
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12,274 
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13.1 


8 


16 


1848 


Zachary Taylor 

Lewis Cass 


12,399 


125 


1.0 


8 


17 


1862 
1856 
1860 

1864 
1868 

1872 


Martin Van Bnren 
FrankHn Pierce.... 

Winfleld Scott. .. 

John P. Hale. . . . 
James Bachanan . . . 

John C. Fremont. 

Millard FUlmore. 
Abraham Lincoln.. 

J. C. Breckinridge 

JohnBeU 

S. A. Douglas 

Abraham Lincoln . 

Geo. B. McClellan 
Ulysses S. Grant... 

Horatio Seymour. 
Ulysses S. Grant... 

fiorace Greeley . . 

Charles O'Conor. 
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t DecreaBc 
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Wm. H. CnwlbTd 

MutJn VanBoren 
lBm«iK. Polk 
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FrBDkliti Pierce... 
WLofleld Scott... 
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\i Abraham Llncol 



ItlSBS 
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Rotherloid B.Ha 

, fiunnaL J. TUl 

Peter Cooper,. 

. O. C. Bmlth... 

Bottertne . . 
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KEssrruoKT. 



Elbo- 

TIOX. 


CAIfDIBATBS 
FOB PrBSIOBMT. 


Vote vob Cakdidatxs. 


Total Votb. 






Popular 




Major. 
Ity. 


1 . 
g 

a 

» 

4 
4 
4 

8 

12 
12 
12 

« • • 

14 
14 


Popnlar. 






• 


1 


g 

1792 
1796 
1800 
1804 
1808 
1812 
1816 
1820 
1824 

1828 

1832 

1836 

1840 

1844 

1848 

1852 

1856 

1860 

1864 
1868 

1872 

1876 


1 


9 


George Washington 
Thomas Jefferson 












4 


8 


;::::::: ::::: 










4 


4 














4 


5 


Thomas Jefferson. . 














8 


6 


James Madison.... 












, 


8 


7 


James Madison.... 














12 


8 


James Monroe 












1 


12 


9 


James Monroe 














12 


10 


Andrew Jackson. 

Henry Clay 

Andrew Jackson... 

John Q. Adams. 
Andrew Jackson . . , 

Henry Clay 

Martin Van Bnren . . 

Wm. H. Harrison 
Wm. H. Harrison.. 

Martin Van Bnren 
James K. Polk 

Henry Clay 

Zacbary Taylor 

Lewis Cass 

Franklin Pierce 

Winfield Scott. . 

John P. Hale 

James Buchanan. . . 

John C. Fremont 

MiUard Fillmore.. 
Abraham Lincoln.. 

J. C. Breckinridge 

John Bell 

S. A. Donslas 

Abraham iJncoln.. 

Geo. B. McClellan 
Ulysses S.Grant... 

Horatio Seymour. 
Ulysses S.Grant... 

Horace Greeley.. 

Charles O'Conor. 

Thos.A.Hendricks 

B. Gratz Brown . . 
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15 
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63,148 

66,068 

25,651 

27,796 

64,801 

89,566 

115,890 

88,766 

09,995 

2,874 


47.5 
62.6 
64.2 
85.8 
45.9 
54.1 
57.6 
42.5 
48.4 
61.4 

.2 
52.4 

.2 
47.4 

.9 
86.4 
40.2 
17.5 
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60.8 
25.5 
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Samuel J. Tilden 
Peter Cooper 
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Andrew Jackson. . . 
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• PluraUty. 



t Decrease. 



X Oae Electoral vote not cast. 
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AN AMERICAN AUIANAC FOB 1878. 



4STH COVeBXn.~-Kuefc t, 1S77, to Mareh 4, 1S7B, 
jU-fhabbticai, ust or bzvatobs. 

Vkt-IYtiidail (Prttidml i^ Uu Senate'), Wiixiui A. Whdelkb, Hilona, N 
Id^Ui, JohB 



ddIImI, fibngor. Hiine. 
imiim G,, Hemphill, Tena, 
iL Fiuk. Union, West T>. 
nlVDla RjAtlBBlB, Gl 

B«T, u«ocg« F.. worceiler. Man. 

Bowei Tlmotli; O, Ocwa Boj, Wl*. 



Jorw, John P., Ooia Hill, Nbt 
KellDgg, Wm. }-., New Orleini, u 
Keman, Fnncli, Utlca, K. T. 
Kl Awood. S. J.. Iowa Cltr, Iowa. 



larod, "fruilnniJt'lrelnlaCltT, Her. 
8p«De«. George £.. Decatar, Ala. 
Tenet, HenrrM.. Ceolral City. Col. 
-i^Khea- " 



'bleatflelJ. Pa. 
wajTM.tvuiianiniiiiney.BaJtlmDre.Mi 
Wlndom, William. Winona. lUnn. 
Withen, Robert E., Wythertlle, Va. 



TBIVCIFAI OITICBU OT THE SSVATE. 



Praaldeot of the Semate. 

duplain,— Rev. Byron Sam 

8eoreta«T of tho BomtW.— George C. Gorluun. 

Chief CBerlc-W. i. McDonald, 

8msMiit-at.Aiiiu.— John B. Fieneh. 

Pofltnuwlw.— W. E. Creaiy, 

Bupariiit«id«nt of Voldlng-Boom.— L. S. Henbant. 

8iiparliit«n4ant of DoonmantSoam.— Amzi Smith. 



A. Wbielkb, VIc»FKaldenI of the U. S. 



D. F, Mntpby. 
dtobfonfi.— Tbeo. F. Shney. E. V. Knniliy, Hemr J, Gander. 
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45TH C0HGSE88.~]Urdi 4, 1877, to lUreh 4, 1879. 
SBN ATB.— Iiiat of MemboTS by States, with their Terms of OflAoe. 



Alabaxa. 

Expires. Residence. 
1879 George B. Spencer, R. . . . .Decatnr. 
]883 John T. Morgan, D Selma. 

Abxansas. 

1879 Stephen W. Dorsey, R Helena. 

1883 Aug. H. Garland, D. . .Little Rock. 

Calitobnia. 

1879 Aaron A. Sargent, R. Nevada City. 
1881 Newton Booth, R Sacramento. 

Colorado. 

1879 Jerome B. Chaffee, R Denver. 

188B Henzy M. Teller, R. ..Central City. 

CONNBCTICUT. 

18f79 William H. Barnum, D.Lime Rock. 
1881 William W. Eaton, D . . . .Hartford. 

Dkulwabx. 

1861 Th08. F. Bayard, D... Wilmington. 
1S83 EU Sanlsbnry, D Kenton. 

Flobxda. 

1879 Simon B. Conover, R..TallahaBBee. 
1881 Charles W. Jones. D . . . . Pensaoola. 

GsoBeiA. 

1879 John B. QordoD, D Atlanta. 

1888 Benj. H. Hill, D Atianta. 

iLLnrozs. 

1879 Richard J. Ogleeby, R . . . . Decatur. 
18S3 David Davie>, Ind. . . .Bloombigton. 



Indiana. 

Expires. Residence. 

1879 Dan. W. Voorheea, D..Terre Hante. 
1881 Joe. £. McDonald, D..Indianapoli». 

Iowa. 

1879 William B. Allison, R. . .Dnhuqne. 
1888 Samuel J. Kirkwood, R. Jowa City. 

Kansas. 

1879 John J. Ingall?, R Atchison. 

1883 Preston B. Plumb, R Emporia. 

^^^BNTDCKT. 

1879 Thos. C. McCreery,D..Owcn8boro\ 
1883 Jamas B. Beck, D Lexington. 

Louisiana. 

1879 James B. Bnstis, D .New Orleans. 
1888 Wm. P. Kellogg, R. . .New Orleans. 

Mains. 

1881 Hannibal Hamlin, R Bangor. 

1888 James G. Blaine, R Jk.ugu8ta. 

MABTI.AND. 

1879 George R. Dennis, D. . . .KhigsUm. 
1881 Wm. Pinkney Whyte,D..Baltim<»e. 

Massaohxtsxtts 

1881 Henry L. Dawes, R Pitt^field. 

1888 George P. Hoar, R Worcester. 

Michigan. 

1881 Isaac P. Christiancy.R... Lansing. 
1883 Thos. W. Ferry, R.. Grand Haven. 



IH 



AK AMEBIGAK ALMAXAC POfi 1878. 



SENATE.— List of Hexbebs bt Statxb— (O^n^intied). 



HiNNZSOTA. 

Tenn 

Expires. Residence. 

1881 Sam. J. B. KcMillan, R..St. Panl. 

1883 William Windom, R Winoua. 

MiSBIBSIPFL 

1681 Blanche K. Brace, B...Floreyvillc. 
1883 Lncios Q. C. Lamar, D. . . .Oxford. 

MUSOUBI. 

1870 David H. Armstrong, D..St. Lonis. 
1681 Francis M. Cockrcll, D..WarreiL8'g. 

Nbbbaska. 

1881 Algernon S. Paddock, R. Beatrice. 
1883 Alvin Saunders, R Omaha. 

Nevada. 

1879 John P. Jones, R. Gold Hill. 

1881 William Sharon, R.. Virginia City. 

New Hajipshibe. 

1879 Bainbridge Wadleigh, R..Hilford. 
1883 Edward H. Rollins, B. . . .Concord. 

New Jbbset. 

1881 Thco. F.Randolph, ©..Morristown. 
1883 John R.McPherson,D.. Jersey City. 

New York. 

1879 Roscoe Conkling, R TJtica. 

1881 Francis Keman, D Utica. 

North Carolina. 

1879 Ang. 8. Merrimon, D Raleigh. 

1883 Matt.W. Ransom, D Weldon. 

Ohio. 

1879 Stanley Matthews, R — Glendale. 
1881 Allen G. Thurman, D..X:;olambu8. 



Oregon. 

Term 

Expires. Residence. 

1679 John H. Mitchell, B Portland. 

1888 Lafayette Grover, D Salem. 

Pennsylvania. 

1879 Jas.Donald Cameron,R..Harri8b'g. 
1S81 William A. Wallace, D.. Clearfield. 

Rhodb Island. 

1881 Ambrose E. Bnmside, R..Provid'o. 
1883 Henry B. Anthony, R.. Providence. 

South Carolina. 

1879 John J. Patterson, R.. Charleston. 
1883 ManningC.Batler,D.,EdgefieldC.H. 

Tennessee. 

1881 James E. Bailey, D. . . .Clarksville. 
1883 Isham G. Harris, D Memphis. 

Texas. 

Id81 Samnel B. Mazey, D Paris. 

1883 Richard Coke, D Waco. 

Vermont. 

1S79 Justin S. Morrill, B StrafEord. 

1881 George F.Edmnnd8,B..Barlington. 

Virginia. 

1881 Robert E. Withers, D..Wyfheville. 
1883 John W. Johnston, D... Abingdon. 

West Virginia. 

1881 Frank Hereford, D Union. 

1883 Henry G. Da\iB, D Piedmont 

Wisconsin. 

1879 Timothy O. Howe, R. . .Green Bay. 
1881 Angus Cameron, R La CrosfC}. 



Republicans 39 

Democrats 86 

Independent 1 



Total. 



.76 
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OOXHITTEES OF THE SEKATE-ftSTH COKQBEBS, 1877-79. 



Ck>minittee on Frivi- 
legses and Mectioiis. 

B. Wadleigb. of N. H. 
J. H. Mitcbell, of Or^n. 
Angas Cameron, of Wis. 
8. J. R. McMillan, of Minn. 
George F. Hoar, of Mass. 
J. J.lngallB, of Kan. 
Eli Sanlsbary, of Del. 
A S. Merrimon, of N. C. 
Benjamin H. HUl, of Ga. 



Poreign Belations. 

Hannibal Hamlin, of Me. 
Timothy O. Howe, of Wis. 
Roscoe Conkling, of N. Y. 
Stuiley Matthews, of Ohio. 
S. J. Kirkwood, of Iowa. 
T. C. McCreery, of Ky. 
W. W. Eaton, of Conn. 
John W. Johnston, of Va. 
W. A, WaUace, of Pa. 



Finanoe. 

Justin 8. Morrill, of Vt. 
Henry L. Dawes, of Mass. 
Thomas W. Ferry, of Mich, 
John P. Jones, of "Nev. 
W. B. Allison, of Iowa. 
Thomas F. Bayard, of Del. 
Francis Keman, of N. Y. 
W. A. Wallace, of Pa. 
D. W. VoorhecB, of Ind. 



Appropriations. 

William Windom, of Minn. 
Aaron A. Sargent, of Cal. 
W. B. Allison, of Iowa. 
Stephen W. Dorsey, of Ark. 
James G. Blaine, of Me. 
Henry G. Davis, of W. Va. 
Robert E. Withers, of Va. 
W. W. Eaton, of Conn. 
James B. Beck, of Ky. 



Commeroe. 

Roecoe Conkling, of N. Y. 
George E. Spencer, of Ala. 
S. J. R. McMillan, of Minn. 
John J. Patterson, of S. C. 
John P. Jones, of Nev. 
John B. Gk>rdon, of Geo. 
George R. Dennis, of Md. 
Matt W. Ransom, of N. C. 
T. F. Randolph, of N. J. 



MaTixifactnres. 

Edward H. Rollins, of N. H. 
A. E. Bumside, of R. I. 
J. D. Cameron, of Pa. 
John W. Johnston, of Va. 
J. R. McPherson, of N. J. 



Agriotilture. 

A. S. Paddock, of Neb. 
WiUiam Sharon, of Nev. 
George F. Hoar, of Mass. 
Henry G. Davis, of W. Va. 
John B. Gordon, of Ga. 



Military AfEdira. 

George E. Spencer, of Ala. 

A. E. Bumside, of R I. 

B. Wadleigb, of N.H. 
P. B. Plumb, of Kan. 
J. D. Cameron, of Pa. 
T. F. Randolph, of N. J. 
Francis M. Cockrell. of Mo. 
Samuel B. Maxey, of Texas. 
M. C. Butler, of S. C. 



ITaval Affairs. 

Aaron A. Sargent, of Cal. 
Henry B. Anthony, of R. I. 
Simon B. Conover, of Fla. 
James G. Blaine, of Me. 
William P. Whyte, of Md. 
J. R. McPherson, of N. J. 
C. W. Jones, of Fla. 



Judiciary. 

George F. Edmunds, of Vt. 
Roscoe Conkling, of N. Y. 
Timothy O. Howe, of Wis. 
I. P. Christiancy. of Mich. 
David Davis, of III. 
Allen G. Thurman, of O. 
J. E. McDonald, of Ind, 



Fost-Offioes and Post- 
Boads. 

T. W. Ferrv, of Mich. 
Hannibal Hamlin, of Me. 
A. S. Paddock, of Neb. 
Simon B. Conover, of Fla. 
S. J. Kirkwood, of Iowa. 
A. B. Bnrnside, of R. I. 
Eli Sanlsburv, of Del. 
Samuel B. Maxey, of Tex. 
James E. Bailey, of Tenn. 



FubUc Iiands. 

Richard J. Oglesby, of 111. 
A. S. PaddocK, of Neb. 
Newton Booth, of Cal. 
Jerome B. Chaffee, of Col. 
P. B. Plumb, of Kan. 
J. E. McDonald, of Ind. 
Charles W- Jones, of Fla. 
L. F. Grover, of Oregon. 
A. H. Garland, of Ark. 



Private iLand-Claims. 

Allen G. Thurman, of O. 
Thomas F. Bayard, of Del. 
George F. Edmunds, of Vt. 
I. P. Christiancy, of Mich. 
L. F. Grover, of Oiegou. 



Indian Affairs. 

William B. Allison, of la. 
Richard J. Oglesby, of HL 
John J. lugaSs, ot Kan. 
A. Saunders, of Neb. 
T. C. McCreery, of Ky. 
Richard Coke, of Texas. 
J. E. McDonald, of Ind. 



Pensions. 

John J. Ingalls, of Kan. 
Blanche K. Bruce, of Miss. 
S. J. Kirkwood, of Iowa. 
W.P, Kellogg, of La. 
Robert B. Withers, of Va. 
James B. Bailey, of Tenn. 
D. W. Voorhees, of Ind. 



Bevolutionary Claims. 

J. W. Johnston, of Va. 
Charles W. Jones, of Fla. 
Bei\)amin H. Hill, of Ga. 
Henry L. Dawes, of Mass. 
S. J. R. McMillan, of Minn. 



Claims. 

8. J. R. Mclfillan, of Minn. 
John H. Mitchell, of Or. 
Angus CamerOD, of Wis. 
Henry M. Teller, of Col. 
George F. Hoar, of Mass. 
F. M. Cockrell, of Mo. 
Frank Hereford, of W. Va. 
I. G. Harris, of Tenn. 
J. T. Moi-gan, of Ala. 
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COMMITTBES OP THE SJBNATB— (Owanwed). 



Bistriot of Columbia. 

S. W. Doraey, of Ark. 
G. K. Spencer, of Ala. 
John J. IngaUs, of Kan. 
B. H. Rollins, of N. H. 

A. S. Herrimon, of N. C. 
William H. Barnnm, of Ct. 
I. G. Harris, of Tenn. 

Fatento. 

Newton Booth, of Cal. 

B. Wadleigh, ofN.H. 
George F. Hoar, of Mado. 
Francis Eeman, of N. Y. 
J. T. Morgan, of Ala. 

Territories. 

John J. Patterson, of S. C. 
Jerome B. Chaffee, of Col. 
A. Sannders, of Neb. 
W.P. Kellogg, of La. 
A. H. Garland, of Ark. 
L. F. Grover, of Oregon. 
Frank Hereford, of W. Ya. 

Boilroadfl. 

John H. Mitchell, of Or. 
Henry L. Dawes, of Mass. 
S. W. Dorsey, of Ark. 
H.M. Teller, of Col. 
A. Sannders, of Neb. 
Matt W. Ransom, of N. C. 
W. H. Bamam, of Ct. 
L. Q. 0. Lamar, of Miss. 
J). H. Armstrong, of Mo. 
W. Windom, ofMinn. 
S. Matthews, of Ohio. 

Mines and Mining. 

William Sharon, of Nev. 
Jerome B. Chaffee, of Col. 
Newton Booth, of CaL 
P. B. Plumb, of Kan. 
Frank Hereford, of W. Va. 
Richard CokcLof Tex. 
Benjamin H. Hill, of Ga. 

Beyision of the Iiaws 
of the United States. 

I. P. Christiancy, of Mich. 
8. Matthews, of Ohio. 
I>avld Davis, of 111. 
W.A.Wallace, of Pa. 
Francis Keraan, of N. Y. 



Blanche K. Bmce, of Miss. 
William Sharon, of Nev. 
John B. Gordon, of Ga. 
S. B. Maxey. of Texas. 
James B. Bailey, of Tenn. 
L. Q. C. Lamar, of Miss. 

Civil Senrioe and Be- 
trenohment. 

H. M. Teller, of Col. 
Richard J. Oglesby, of HI. 
John J. Patterson, of S. C. 
Newton Booth, of Cal. 
T. C. McCreery, of Ky. 
W. P. Whyte. of Md. 
James B. Beck, of Ky. 

Audit and Control the 

J. P. Jones, of Nev. 
B. H. RoUine, of N. H. 
Geoi^e R. Dennis, of Md. 

Engrossed BiUs. 

T.F. Bayard, of Del. 
Robert K. Withers, of Va. 
H. B. Anthony, of R. I. 

Bules. 

James G. Blaine, of Me. 
T. W. Ferry, of Mich. 
A. S. Merrimon, of N. 0. 

Fublio Printing. 

H. B. Anthony, of R. I. 
A. A. Sargeut, of Cal. 
W. Pinkney Whyte, of Md. 

EnroUed Bills. 

Simon B. Conover, of Fla. 
A. S. Paddock, of Neb. 
D. H. Armstrong, of Mo. 

Joint Committee on 
the Iiibrary. 

Timothy O. Howe, of Wis. 
George F. Edmunds, of Vt. 
Matt W. Ransom, of N. C. 

FubUc Buildings and 
Grounds. 



Education and lAbor. ?• ^: I>a^»» ^Z,^*/?;* 

Justin S. Morrill, of Vt. 

A. E. Bnmslde, of R. I. 

John J. Patterson, of S. C. 

Justin S. Morrill, of Vt. 



J. D. Cameron, of Pa. 
Eli Sanlsbunr.ofDel. 
Charles W. Jones, of Fla. 



SELECT COMMITTEES. 

On the Iievees of the 
Mississippi Biver. 

Blanche K. Bruce, of Miss. 
James G. Blaine, of Me. 
W. P. Kellogg, of La. 
Francis M. Cw;krell, of Ho. 
I. G. Harris, of Tenn. 



On Transportation 
Boutes to the Sea- 
board. 

Angus Cameron, of Wis. 
William Windom, ofMinn. 
Simon B. Conover, of Fla. 
J. D. Cameron, of Pa. 
Henry G. Davis, of W. Va. 
L. Q. C. Lamar, of Miss. 
James B. Beck, of Ky. 
M. C. Butler, of S. C. 



To TBranilTie the Ser- 
eral Branches of the 
CiYil Service. 

J. B. Chaffee, of Col. 
WUliam Windom, of Minn. 
H. HamliUj of Me. 
A. S. Memmon, of N. C. 
William W. Eaton, of Ct. 

To take into Consid- 
eration the State of 
the Iiaw respecting 
the Ascertaining ana 
Declaration of the 
Besult of the Sleo- 
tions of President 
and Vice-President 
of the United States. 

Geo. F. Edmunds, of Vt 
R. Conkling, of N. T. 
T. O. Howe, of Wis. 
S. J. R. McMillan, of Minn. 
H. M. Teller, of Col. 
David Davis, of III. 
T. F. Bayard, of Del. 
A. G. Thurman, of Ohio. 
John T. Morgan, of AIj. 



To Ih-restigate the m- 
nanceBeports,Books, 
and Accounts of the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

H. G. Davis, of W. Va. 
James B. Beck, of Ky. 
W. B. Allison, of Iowa. 
J.J. Ingalls, of Kan. 
J. D. Cameron, of Pa. 
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45TK GOHOBESa-Xareli 4, 1877, to Hueh 4, 1879. 



AIiPHABBTIOAIi IjIST OF BXSFJEUBSENTATTTXS. 



Saxubx. J. Rahdail, Speaker^ Philadelphia, Pa. 



Aiken. D. Wyatt, Ckikesbary* S. 0. 
Aldrith, WUfiam, Chica^^o, 111. 
Atklna, John D. C. JParis, Tenn. 
BacoD, William J., Uiica, N. Y. 
Bagley, Qeorse A^ Watertowot N. T. 
Baler, JohnH., Croshen, Ind. 
Baker, William H^ Conatentia. N. Y. 
Ballon, Latimer W., Woonsocket. B. L 
Banks, Nathaniel P., Waltham, Mus. 
Banning, Henry B., Cincinnati, O. 
Bayne, Thomas M., Pittoburgfai, Pa. 
Beebe, Qeorae H., Monticello, K. Y. 
Bell, Hiram P.. Cnmming, Ga. 
Benedict, Charles B., AtOca. N. Y. 
Bicknell. George A., New Albanv, Ind. 
Blsbee, Horatio, Jr.. JacksonTllle, Fla. 
Blaekbam, Joseph C. 8., VemaiUes, Ky. 
Blair. Henry W., Plymouth, N. H. 
Biand, Richard P., Lebanon, Ko. 
Bliss, Archibald M., Brooklyn, K. Y. 
Blount, James H., Macon, Ga. 
Boone, Andrew R, Mayfield, Ky. 
BoucklGabriel, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Boyd, Thomas A., Lewiston, HI. 
Brsgg, Bdward S., Fond dn Lac, Wis. 
Breutano, Lorenzo. Chicago, 111. 
Brewer, Hark S., Pontiac, Mich. 
Bridges, Samuel A., AUentown, Pa. 
BrigKs, James F., Manchester, K. U. 
Bright, John M., Fayetteylllc, Tenn. 
Brogden, Cnrtis H., Goldsboro', N. C. 
Browne, Thomas M., Winchester, Ind. 
Buckner. Aylett H., Mexico, Mo. 
Bandy, Solomon. Oxford, N. Y. 
Barchard, Horatio C, Freeport. HI. 
Bnrdick, Theodore W , Becorah, Iowa. 
Bntler, Benjamin F., Lowell, Mass. 
Cabell, George C, Danville, Va. 
Cain, Richaril H., Charleston. S. C. 
Caldwell, John W., RassellTille, Ky. 
Caldwell^William P., Gardner, Tenn. 
Calkins, William H., La Porte, Ind. 
Camp, John H.. Lyons, N. Y. 
Campbell, Jacob M., Johnstown, Pa. 
Candler, MOton A., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cannon, Joseph G^ Tnscola, 111. 
Carlisle, John O., Covington, Ky. 
Caswdl, Laden B., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Chalmers, J. B., Friar's Point, Mis$t. 
Chittenden, Simeon B., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Claflin, William, Newton. Mass. 
Clark, Alvah A., SomerviUe, N. J. 
Clark, John B., Jr., Fayette, Mo. 
Clark, Rnsh, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Clarke, John B., Brooksrllle, Ky. 
Clymer, Hiester, Reading, Pa. 



Cobb, Thomas R., Vlncennes, Ind. 
Cole, i^athan, St Louis, Mo. 
Collins, Francis D , Scranton, Pa. 
Conger, Omar I)., Port Horon, Mich. 
Cook, Philip, Americas, Ga. 
Coyert, James W., Flashing, N. Y. 
Cox, Jacob D., Toledo, O. 
Cox, Samacl S.^New York, N. Y. 
Crapo, William W., New Bedford, Mass. 
Crayens, Jordan IC., Clarksyille, Ark. 
Crittenden, Thos. T., Warrensbnrg, Mo. 
Culberson, David B.^efferson, Tex. 
Camming;s, Henry J.B.,Winterset, Iowa. 
Catler, Aogustus W., Morristown, N. J. 
Danford, Lorenzo, St. Clalrsville, O. 
Darrall, Chester B.. Brashear, La. 
Davidson, Robert H. M., Qahicy, Fla. 
Davis, Horace, San Frandsco, Cal. 
Davis, Joseph J.. Loaisburg, N. C. 
Deering, Nathaniel C, Osage, Iowa. 
Denison, Dudley C, Royalton, Yt. 
Dibrell, George G., Sparta, Tenn. 
Dickey, H. L., Greenfield, O. 
Douglas, Beverly B^ Aylett's, Va. 
Dunnell, Mark H.. Owatonna, Minn. 
Durham, MOton J.. Danville, Ky. 
Dwight, Jeremiah W., Dryden, N. Y. 
Eames, Benjamin T., Providence, R. I. 
Sden, JohnR., Snllivan, 111. 
Eickhoir, Anthony, New York, N. Y. 
Blam, Joseph B., Mansfield, La. 
Bills, B. Joan, New Orleans, La. 
Ellsworth, Charles C, Greenville, Mich. 
Errett, Russell, Pittsborgh, Pa. 
Evans, I. Newton, Hatboro. Pa. 
Evans, James L., Noblesvilie, Ind. 
Evins, John H., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Swing, Thomas, Lancaster, O. 
Fetton. William H., Cartersvllle, Ga. 
Field, Walbridge A., Boston, Mass. 
Finley, Bbenezer B., Bacyrus, O. 
Forney, William H., Jacksonville, Ala. 
Fort, Greenbary L., Lacon, 111. 
Foster. Charles, Fostoria, O. 
Franklin, Benjamin J^ Kansas City, Mo. 
Freeman, Chapman, Fniladelphia, Pa. 
Frye, William P.. Lewiston, Me. 
Fuller, Benonl 8^ Boonville, Ind. 
Gardner, Mills, Washington C. H., O. 
Garfield. James A., Mentor, O. 
Garth, WillUm W.. Huntsvllle, Ala. 
Gkiuse, Lucien C. Jacksooport, Ark. 
Gibson, Randall L., New Orleans, La. 
Giddingd, D. C, Brenham, Tex. 
Glover, John M., La Grange, Mo. 
Goode, John, Norfolk, Va. 
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M., FsTsttvdIla, Ark. 
'.b.Y ■ 

. , PotC Wnyne, Ind, 

miu, John, Indian^KiLli, Ind. 
—'~' ^ Ain-A., Jersey City, N.J. 



iSWi 



urla, Henij R., OreearU 



■rl,S 

KuSt WuUam', Clieaur, iu. 
— '—'1, Dodlej C., Lawrsnce. Km. 
T, Boben A.. New Hadrld, Mo. 

?lillipC.,Moni»,lU. 

Uelton, OeoTge C , Boiicobel, Win. 



Al«. 



■ndM, boome W..'HaniBvilIe, Vt. 

-liavm, TfiomiB J., Princelon, II 
ikle, til J.. Brooklyn, Mi. 

-U7, Daniel M., Cambridge, Md. 

eibert, Hllarr A.. Monunitae 

ewitt, Abnun B.New TTork, N. Y. 
dewlU, Qoldnalth W..Blrmlngham,&ia. 
BUeock, Fnmk, erracQue, lOr. 
Hookar.Clurlee E. JmImoh. Him. 
Hoaie, fohn F., Clarksville, Teao. 
Hnbball. larA.. Hotuhton, Mich, 
Uam^atj, H. L.. Hudson, Wis. 
HKDgarFord, John N., earning, N. Y. 
Ha^r, Hortoa C, Blwoiinrioit, lad. 
HdhCod, Bppa, WaneoMn, V%, 
lUner, AnUuniT, Bt, lAala, Ho. 
Junes, AmuiBli B.. Ogdeoaburv, N. Y. 
Jonea, Frank, Fortimoath, N. H. 
^onei, Junn T^lor, DemopolU, Ala. 



HcMatioa. Jaba A.. Da;(on, 



HI R, WalorlDO. III. 



Mone, Leopold, Boston, Ua«. 
Mnldrow. H. L., Starkvllle, Ulsa. 
Mailer, Nlcholii New York, N. T- 
Neil. Hemr S., IronUn. O. 
Norcross, Amaia, Fltcbbunr, Mass. 
Oliver, Addison. Onawa, loua. 
CNelll, Cbarles, FIxUiulclplilii, Pa. 
OFertoa, Edward, jr., Towasd*. Fa. 
Pacheco, Romoaldo. S. Lnia Obispo, Cal. 
Page. Horace F., Placecvffla, Cal. 
Paftersoa, Oeorgo W.. Wesfleld, IT. Y. 
Patletson, T. U., Denver, CoL 
Peddle, Thonuu B.. Newark, K. J. 
Fhelrn, James, Gssei, Ct. 
FbllDps, William A.. Ballna. Kan. 
Pollard. HenrT M., ChiUlcothe, Ho. 
Pouer, Clarkwin N., New Kocbelle^.Y. 
Pound, Thad. C, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Powers, Uenellyn. Hon) too, Me. 
Price, Hliam. Davenport, lom. 
Pridemore, Anbnm L., JoneartUe, Tn. 
Fuah, John Howard, BDriinsIon. N. J. 
QiiTqd, Terence J., AlbanyTH. Y, 
Rainey. Jnaph H.. Oeorgetown, B. C. 
Baudolph, Jamea H„ Newport, Tenn. 
Rea, David, Bavaanah, Ko. 
Boagan, Jrfin H., Palesthie, Tei. 
Reed, Thomaa B., Portland, Mo. 
Rellly, Jamea B., PoltarlUe, Pa. 
Rica, Amsricna v., Ottawa. O. 
Rice, William W., Woneeter, Haas. 
Riddle. BarwoodT.. LcbanoD. Tenn. 
Bobbins, William M.. SUteavllle, N. C. 
Roberta, Charles B., Westminster, Md. 
Robertson. E. W., Baton Roage. La. 
Ral>lnson, Oeorge D., Chicopee. Haaa 
Robinson, Milton S., AndeiaOD. Ind. 
Hobs, Mies, New Bronjwtck, N. J, 
Ryan. Thomas, Topeka, Kan. 
Sampson, Bielilel 8.. BlgonmeT, Iowa. 
Sapp. Wllliam F., Council Blu^ Iowa. 
Sajfer, Milton. C&iclnnati, O. 
Scales, Allred M., arMDsbora', N. C. 
Bchleicher, OoataTf, Cnero, Tex. 
Seiton, Leonldaa, BtuhTnie, Ind. 
BhailanlKrver, Wm. S., Roebeater, Fa. 
Shelter. Cbarles M., Selma, Ala. 
Blngieton, OthoR, Canton, lUsa. 
Shmickson. Clement H., Salem, N. J. 
Blemons. William F,. Monticello, Ack. 
Bmalis, Bobert, Beaufort. S. C. 
Smith, A. Herr, Lancaster, Fa. 
Smith, Willi am K., Alhany, Go. 
Sontluud, Milton I., Zaneevllle, O. 
Sparks. William A. J., Carlyls, Ul. 
Springer, William M., Springfield, Ul. 
Starin. John H.. Fallonville, N. Y. 
Steele. Walter L., Bockingham, N. C. 
atenger, Wiiliam 8., Chambenborg, Pa. 
BtepheaSi Alex, H., CrawfordvUle, Ga. 
Stewart, J. H.. Saint Paul, Minn. 
Stone, John W^ Qrand Ri^d*, Mich. 
Stone, Joseph C,, Burlington. Iowa. 
Strait, HontCB B., Bhakopee, Minn. 



l^"-\ 



nn. Ttaoi 



■s,'^altimi 



e.Md. 



„_ Jacob M.,Enoi»llle, Tenn. 

Throofcniotton, Jas. W., McKlnney. Tex. 
Tipton, Thomaa F., Bloomlngton, Dt. 
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Vance, Robert B., ABheville, N. C. 
Van Vorhes, Nelson H., Athens, O. 
Veeder, William D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Waddeil. Alfred M., Wilmington, N. C. 
Wait, John T., Norwich, Ct. 
Walker^Gilbert C, Richmond, Va. 
Walsh, WiUiam, Cumberland, Md. 
Ward, William, Chester, Pa. 
Warner, Levi. Norwalk, Ct. 
Watson, Lewis P., Warren, Pa. 
Welch, Frank, Norfolk, Neb. 
White, Harry, Indiana, Pa. 
White, Michael D., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Whitthome, Wash'n C, Colombia, Tenn. 
Williams, Jeremiah N., Clayton, Ala. 
Williams, James, Kenton, Del. 
Williams, Alphpus S., Detroit^ Mich. 
Williams, Andrew, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Williams, Richard, Portland, Or. 
Williams. Charles G., Janesvillc, Wis. 
Willis, Albert S., LonisviUe, Ey. 



Waiis, Benjamin A., New York, N. Y. 
Willits, Edwin, Monroe, Mich. 
WilsonJBenjamin, Wilsonburg, W. Va. 
Wood, Fernando, New York, N. Y. 
Wren, Thomas. Eureka, Nev. 
Wright, Hendrick B., Wilkesbarre, Pa, 
Yeates, Jesse J., Miirfreesboro*, N. C. 
Young, Casey, Memphis, Tenn. 



DELEGATES. 

Cannon, George Q„ Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Corlett, William w., Cheyenne, Wy. 
Fenn, Stephen S., Mount Idaho, Idaho. 
Jacobs, Orange, Seattle, Wash. 
Kidder, Jefferson P., Vermillion, Dak. 
Maginnis, Martin, Helena, Montana. 
Romero, Trinidad, New Mexico. 
Stevens, Hiram S., Tucson, Arizona. 



PBIKCIPAL 07FIGERS OF THE HOUSE. 

# 

Speaker.— Samthbl J. Raitdall, of Pennsylvania. 
CThaplain.— Rev. W. P. Harrison. 
Clerk of the House. — Geo:^ M. Adams. 
Chief Clerk.— Green Adams. 

Buperintendent of Iiower Booument-Boom.— Morgan Rawles. 
Iiibrariaii.— W. M. Hardy. 
Sergeant-at-Arms.— John G. Thompson. 
Doorkeeper.— John W. Polk. 

Superintendent of Folding-Boom.— A. W. Fletcher. 
Superintendent of Upper Dooument-Boom.— Seaton Galea. 
Postmaster.— James M. Steuart. 
Stenogpraphers.- Henry G. Hayes. 

Andrew Devine. 

Oflloial Bei>orter8 of Debates. 



John J. McElhone. 
WilliAm Hincks. 



William Blair Lord. 
Bavid Wolfe Brown. 



J. K. Edwards. 



OmCEBS OF CONGRESS. 

FnbUo Printer.— John D. Def rees. 
Iiibrarian of Congress.— Ainsworth R. Spoflord. 
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45TK GOVOBE88.-HOirSB 07 BEFBE8BVTATiyZ8.-]EArdi 4» 1877, 

to lUreh 4, 1879. 

Sfxassb Saxitzl J. Randall, B., of PennsylTaiila. 

[Democrato marked D. ; Bepabllcane, H.; Komben of the last HousCf *.] 

(Names of contestants of seats placed directly nnder tbose of the elttlng 
members, and indented.) 



Alabaxa. 

1 James T. Jonts, D. 

2 Hilary A. Herbert, D. 
8 Jere. N.Williams,* D. 

4 Charles M. 8helley, D. 

J. Haralson, K. 

5 Robert F. Lifion, D. 

6 Qold8mithWJHewitt,*D. 

7 WUllam H. Forney • D. 

8 William W. Garth, b. 

Arkansas. 

1 Lncien C. Oanse,* D. 

2 William F.81emons«I>. 
8 Jordan E. Cravens, B. 

4 Thomas M. Oonter.^D. 

CALnrOBNIA. 

1 Horace Bavis, R. 

2 Horace F. Page,* R. 
8 John K. Luttrell,* B. 
4 Romnaldo Pacheeo, R. 

P. B. Wiggiaton, B. 



Colorado. 
1 Thos. H. Patterson, B. 

Connecticut. 

1 Oeoige M. Landers,* B. 

2 James Phelps,* D. 

3 John T. Wait,* R. 

4 Levi Warner,* B. 

Belawabb. 
1 James Williams,* B. 

Florida. 

1 R. n. M. Bavidson, B. 

Wm. J. Purman.* R, 

2 Horatio Bisbcc, Jr., R. 

J. J. Fmlcy, B. 



Qboroia. 

1 Julian Hartridge,* B. 

2 William K Smith,* B. 
8 Philip Cook,* B. • 

4 Henry R. Harris,* B. 

5 Milton A. Candler,* B. 

6 James H. Bioant,* B. 

7 WiUiamH. Felton,*B. 

8 Alex. H. Stephens,* B. 

9 Uinm P. BeU, B. 

Illinois. 

1 William Aldrich, R 

2 Carter H. Harrison,* B. 
8 Lorenao Brentano, R. 

4 WUliam Lathrop, R. 

5 H. C. Bnrchard,* R. 

6 Thos. J. Henderson,* R. 

7 Philip C. Hayrs, R 

8 Grcenbury L. Fort,* R 

9 Thomas A. Boyd, R. 

10 B. F. Marsh, R. 

11 Robert M. Knapp, B. 

12 Wm. M. 8prinp:er,* B. 
18 Thomas F. Tipton, R. 
14 Joseph O. Cannon,* R. 
16 John R. Eden,* B. 

16 Wm. A. J. Sparks,* B. 

17 Wm. R. Morrison,* B. 

18 William HartzeU,* B. 

19 R. W. Townshend, B. 



Indiana. 

1 Benoni S. Fallcr * B. 

2 James R. Cobb, D. 
8 Qeoree A. Bicknell, B. 

4 Leonldas Sexton, R. 

5 Thomas M. Browne, R. 

6 Milton 8. Robinson,* R. 

7 John Hanna, R. 

8 Morton C. Hnnter,* R. 

9 Michael B. White JL 

10 Wm. H. Calkins, R. 

11 James L. Evans * R. 

12 Andrew H.Hamilton,* B. 
18 John H. Bakqr,* R. 



Iowa. 

1 Joseph C. Stone, R. 

2 Hiram Price, R. 

8 Theo. W. Bordick, R. 

4 Nathan C. Beering, R. 

5 Rush CUrk, R. 

6 Bssek. S. Sampson,* R. 

7 H. J. B. ComnUngs, R. 

8 William F.Sapp, R. 

9 Addison Oliver,* R. 

Kansas. 

1 William A. Phflllps • R. 

2 Bndley C. Haskell, R. 
8 Thomas Ryan, IL 

Kentuckt. 

1 Andrew R. Boone,* B. 

2 James A. McKenzie, D. 
8 John W. Caldwell. B. 

4 J. Proctor Knott.* B. 

5 Alberts. Willis, B. 

6 John O. Carlisle, B. 

7 Jos.C. S. Blackbam,*B. 

8 Milton J. Burham,* B. 

9 Thomas Tnmer, B. 
10 JohnB. Chirke,*B. 

Louisiana. 

1 Randall L. Gibson,* B. 

2 E. John ElUs,* B. 

8 Chester B. BarraU,* R. 

J. H. AcUio, B. 
4 Jos. R. B. Elam, B. 

Georare L. Smith, B. 
6 John E. Leonard, R. 
6 E. W.Robertson. B. 

Charles E. Nash, R. 

Maine. 

1 Thomas B. Reed, R. 

2 William P. Frye,* R. 

3 Stephen B. Lindsey, R. 

4 Llewellyn Powers, R. 
6 Eugene Hale,* R. 
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MABTLAim. 

1 Daniel M. Henry, D. 
a Charles B. Bobertej* D. 
8 William Kimmell. D. 

4 Thomas Swann,* D. 

5 Eli J. Henkle « D. 

6 WiUiamWal8h,*D. 

MASSACHUSETTg. 

1 William W. Crapo,* R. 

2 Benj. W. Harris,* R. 

8 Walbridsre A. Field. R. 
BeAJamin Dean, D. 

4 Leopold Morse, D. 

5 Nathaniel P. Banks,* R 

6 George B. Lorins, R. 

7 Benjamin F. Bnuer, R. 

8 William Claflin, R. 

9 William W. Rice, R. 

10 Amasa Norcross, R. 

11 Qeo. D. Robinson, R. 

MicmoAK. 

1 Alphens S.Williams,* D 

2 Edwin WiUits, R. 
8 Jonas H. McQowan, R. 

4 Edwin W. Keightley, R. 

5 John W. Stone, R. 

6 Mark 8. Brewer, R. 

7 Omar D. Conger,* R. 

8 Charles C. Ellsworth, R. 
S> Jay A. Habbell,* R. 

Minnesota. 

1 Mark H. Bunnell,* R. 

2 Horace B. Strait,* R. 

3 Jacob H. Stewart, R. 

MisaissiPFi. 

1 Henry L. Mnldrow, D. 

2 Van H. Manning, D. 

3 Hernando D. Money,* D. 

4 Otho R. Singleton,* D. 
6 Charles E. Hooker,* D. 

6 James R. Chalmers. D. 

J. R. Lynch, R. 

Missouiu. 

1 Anthony Ittner, R. 

2 Nathan Cole, R. 

3 Lyne S. Metcalfe, R. 

R. G. Frost, D, 

4 Robert A. Hatcher,* D. 

5 Richard P. Bland,* D. 

Charles H. Morgan,* D. 

7 Thos. T. Crittenden, D. 

8 Benj. J. Franklin,* D. 

9 David Rea,* D. 

10 Henry M. Pollard, R. 

11 John B. Clark, Jr.,* D. 

12 John M. Glover,* D. 

13 Aylett H. Buckner,* D. 

Nebraska. 

1 Frank Welch, R. 



NlYADA. 

1 Thomas Wren, R. 

New Hakpshibe. 

1 Frank Jones.* D. 

2 James F. Briggs, R. 
8 Henry W. Blair,* R. 



New Jebset. 

1 C. H. Slnnickson,* R. 
S John Howard Pagh, R. 

3 Miles Ross,* D. 

4 Alvah A. Clark. D. 

5 Angnstos W. Cutler ♦ D, 

6 Thomas B. Peddle, R. 

7 A. A. Hardenbergh,* D, 



New York. 

' ' 1 James W. Covert, D. 
2 William D. Veeder, D. 
8 Sim. B. Chittenden,* R. 

4 Archibald M. Bliss,* D. 

5 Nicholas Muller, D. 

6 Samuel S. Cox,* D. 

7 Anthony Eickhoff, D. 

8 Anson Q. McCook, R. 

9 Fernando Wood,* D. 
Id Abram S. Hewitt,* D. 

11 Benjamin A. Willis,* D. 

12 Clarkson N. Potter, D. 
18 John H. Ketcham, R. 

14 George M. Beebe,* D. 

15 Stephen L. May ham, D. 

16 Terence J. Qninn, D. 

17 Martin L Townsend,* R. 

18 Andrew Williams,* R. 

19 Amaziah B. James, R. 

20 John H. Starin, R. 

21 Solomon Bnndv, R. 

22 George A Bagfcy,* R. 

23 Willftm J. Bacon, R. 

24 William H. Baker,* R. 

25 Frank Hiscock, R. 

26 John H. Camp, R. 

27 Elbridge (}. Lapham,*R. 

28 Jeremiah W. Dwight, R. 

29 John N. Hungerford, R. 
80 E. Kirke Hart, D. 

31 Charles B. Benedict. D. 

32 Daniel N. Lockwooq, D. 
38 Geo. W. Patterson, SL 



North Cabouxa. 

1 Jesse J. Yeates,* D. 

2 Curtis H. Brogden, R. 

8 Alfred M. Waddell,* D. 

4 Joseph J. Davis,* D. 

5 AlfVcd M. Scales,* D. 

6 Walter L. Steele, D. 

7 Wm. M. Robbins,* D. 

8 Robert B. Vance,* D. 



Ohio. 

1 Mflt09Sayler,*D. 

2 Henry B. Banning,* D. 
8 Mills Gardner, R. 

4 John A. McMahon,* D. 

5 Americus V. Rice,* D. 

6 Jacob D. Cox, R. 

7 Henry L. Dickey, D. 

8 J. Warren Keif er, R. 

9 John S. Jones, R. 

10 Charles Foster,* R. 

11 Henry S. Neal, R. 

12 Thomas Ewing, D. 

13 Milton I. Son&ard,* D. 

14 Ebenezer B. Finley, D. 

15 N. H. Van Vorhes,* R. 

16 Lorenzo Danford,* R. 

17 Wm. McKinley, Jr., R. 

18 James Monroe,* R 

19 James A. Garfield * R. 

20 Amos Townsend, K. 

Obbook. 

1 Richard Williams, R. 
S. W. McDowell, D. 

Pbhnstlvania. 

1 Chapman Freeman,* R. 

2 Charles O'Neill,* R. 

3 Samuel J. Randall,* D. 

4 WUliam D. Kelley,* R. 

5 Alfred C. Banner, R. 

6 WUliam Ward, R 

7 Isaac N. Evans, R. 

8 Hiester Clymer,* D. , 

9 A. HerrSmith,*R. 

10 Samuel A. Bridges, D. 

11 Francis D. Collms,* ]>. 

12 Hendrick B. Wright, D. 

13 James B. Reilly^ D. 

J. L. Nutting, R. 

14 John W. Eillinger, R. 

15 Edward Overton, R. 

16 John I. Mitchell, R. 

17 Jacob M. Campbell^. 

18 Wm. S. Stenger,* D. 

19 Levi Maish,* D. 

20 Levi A. Mackey,*D. 

21 Jacob Tumey,* D. 

22 Russell Errett, R. 

23 Thomas M. Bayne, R. 

24 Wm.S.Shallenberger, R. 

25 Harry White, R. 

26 John M. Thompson, R. 

27 Lewis F. Watson, R. 

Rhode Island. 

1 Benj. T. Eames,* R 

2 Latimer W. Ballou,* R. 

South Carolina. 

1 Joseph H. Rainey,* R. 

J. S. Richardson. D. 

2 Richard H. Cain, R. 

M. P. O'Connor, D. 
8 D. Wyatt Aiken, D. 

4 JohnH. Evins, D. 

5 Robert Smnlls,* R 

G. D. Tillman, D. 
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Teithxbseb. 

1 James H. Randolph, R. 

2 J. M. Thomburgh,* R. 

3 George G. Dibrell ♦ D. 

4 Haywood Y. Riddle,* D. 
6 John M. Bright,* D. 

6 John F. House,* D. 

7 Wa8h.C.Whitthorne,*D, 

8 John D. C. Atldns,* D. 

9 WiUiam P. Caldwell,* D. 
10 Casey Young,* D. 

TBZA8. 

1 John H. Reagan,* D. 

2 David B. Culberson,* D. 
8 J.W. Throckmorton, *D. 
4 Roger Q. Mills,* D. 



5 DeWittC. Giddtng^ D. 

6 Gastave Schleicher,* D. 

Yerxomt. 

1 Charles H. Joyce,* R. 

2 Dudley < \ Denison,* R. 
8 George W. Hendee,* R. 

ViBGINIA. 

1 Beverly B. Douglas,* D. 

2 John Goode, Jr.,* D. 

3 GUbert C. Walker,* D. 

4 Joseph Jorgensen, R. 

W. E. Hinton, D. 

5 George C. Cabell,* D. 

6 J. Randolph Tucker, *D. 

7 John T. Harris,* D. 



8 Epptt Hunton,* D. 

9 A. Ij. Pridemore, D. 

West Yibqinia. 

1 Benjamin Wilson,* D. 

2 Benjamin F. Martin, D. 
8 John B. Kenna, D. 

Wisconsin. 

1 Charles G. Williams,* R. 

2 Lucien B. Caswell,* R. 
8 George C Haselton, R. 
4 William P. Lynde,* D. 
6 Edward S. Bragg, D. 

6 Gabriel Bouck, D. 

7 H. L. Humphrey, R. 

8 Thaddens C. Pound, R. 



Delegates from Territoriei. 



Arizona. 

Hiram S. Stevens,* D. 
William H. Hardy, R. 

Dakota. 
Jefferson P. Kidder,* E. 

Idaho. 
Stephen S. Fenn,* D. 



Montana. 
Martin Maginnis,* D. 

New Mexico. 
Trinidad Romero, R. 

Utah. 
George Q. Cannon,* D. 



Washington. 
Orange Jacobs,* R. 

Wyomino. 
William W. Corlett, R. 



Total Representatives 293 

Democrats 163 

Republicans 140 

Total... — 203 

Democratic Majority 13 
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Meotioiui. 

John T. Harris, of Va. 
William M. Springer, of 111. 
Hilton A. Candler, of Ga. 
Jaoob Tamev, of Pa. 
Thomas R. Cobb, of Ind. 
Jer. N. Williams, of Ala. 
E. John Ellis, of La. 
John T. Wait, of Ct. 
J. N. Thornbnrgh, of Tenn. 
Jacob D. Cox. of O. 
Frank Hiscock, of N. Y. 



Ways and ICeans. 

Fernando Wood, of N. Y. 
J. Randolph Tucker, of Ya. 
Milton Savler, of O. 
W. M. Robbins, of N. C. 
Henry R. Harris, of Ga. 
Randall L. Gibson, of La. 
James Phelps, of Ct. 
William D. Kelley, of Pa. 
Jamea A. Garfield, of O. 
Horatio C. Borchard, of HI. 
V. P. Banks, of Mass. 

Appropriatioii8. 

J. D. C. Atkins, of Tenn. 
James H. Blonnt, of Ga. 
O. R. Singleton, of Miss. 
Hiester Cmner, of Pa. 
Abram S. Hewitt, of N. Y. 
Wm. A. J. Sparks, of HL 
Milton J. Durham, of Ky. 
Engeno Hale, of Me. 
Charles Foster, of O. 
A. Herr Smith, of Pa. 
John H. Baker, of Ind. 

Banking and- Cnr- 
renoy. 

A. H. Buckncr, of Mo. 
Thomas Ewing, of O. 
A. A. Hardenburgh, of N. J. 
Jesse J. Yeates, of N. C. 
WUliam Hartzell. of HI. 
Hiram P. Bell, of Ga. 
E. Klrke Hart, of N. Y. 
Benj. T. Eames, of R I. 
S. B. Chittenden, of N. Y. 
Greenbnrj' L. Fort, of 111. 
Wm. A. Phillips, of Kan. 



Faoiflo Bailroad. 

J. W. Throckmortron, of 

Texas. 
Wm. R. Morrison, of HI. 
John F. HoQse, of Tenn. 
John K. Luttrcll, of Cal. 
George M. Landers, of Ct. 
J. R. Chalmers, of Mies. 
J. B. Elam, of La. 
Charles O'Neill, of Pa. 
Henry W.Blair, of N.H. 
Lncien B. Caswell, of Wis. 
W. W. Rice, of Mass. 
Nathan Cole, of Mo. 
A.S. Hewitt, of N.Y. 

Claims. 

John M. Bright, of Tenn. 
Levi Warner, of Ct. 
Joseph J. Davis, of N. C. 
James B. Reilly, of Pa. 
H. L. Dickey, of O. 
Daniel M. Henry, of Md. 

D. N. Lockwood, of N. Y. 
T. J. Henderson, of 111. 
C. C. Ellsworth, of Mich. 
S. D. Lindsey, of Me. 

H. J. B. Commings, of la. 

Commerce. 

John H. Reagan, of Tex. 
William H. Felton, of Ga. 
C. B. Roberts, of Md. 
A. M. Bliss, of N. Y. 
Miles Ross, of N. J. 
David Rea, of Mo. 
John B. Kenna, of W. Va. 
Morton C. Hunter, of Ind. 
Mark H. Dnnnell, of Minn. 
Jay A. Hubbell, of Mich. 

E. Overton, of Pa. 

Fublio Ijands. 

Wm. R. Morrison, of HI. 
Benoni S. Fuller, of Ind. 
Lucien C. Ganse, of Ark. 
John B. Clark, Jr., of Mo. 
H.B. Wright, of Pa. 
G. W. Hewitt, of AJa. 
WUliam E. Smith, of Ga. 
John H. Kctcham, of N. Y. 
Romualdo Pacheco, of Cal. 
William P. Sapp, of la. 
Frank Welsh, of Nob. 
Jeff. P. Kidder, of Dak. 



Post-Offioes and Post- 
Broads. 

Alfred M. Waddell, of N.C. 
Wm. F. Slemons, of Ark. 
W. P. Caldwell, of Tenn. 
Heman. D. Money, of Miss. 
D. C. Giddings, of Tex. 
William W. Garth, of Ala. 
Terence J. Quinn, of N. Y. 
Joseph G. Cannon, of HI. 
Chapman Freeman, of Pa. 
Andrew WUliams, of N. Y. 
Amos Townsend, of O. 



Distriot of Columbia. 

Alph. S. Williams, of Mich. 
Jos. C. S. Blackburn, of Ky. 
Eppa Hunton, of Va. 
EllJ. Henkle, ofMd. 
Hiester Clymer. of Pa. 
Stephen L.May}iam,of N.Y. 
Gabriel Bouck, of Wis. 
George W. Hendee, of Vt 
William Claflin, of Vt. 
Lorenzo Brentano, of HI. 
Horace Davis, of Cal. 



Judiciary. 

J. Proctor Knott, of Ky. 
Wm. Pitt Lynde, of Wis. 
John T. Harris, of Va. 
Julian Hartridge, of Ga. 
William S. Stenger, of Pa. 
John A. McMahon, of O. 
D. B. Culberson, of Tex. 
William F. Frye, of Mafaie. 
Benj. F. Butler, of Mass. 
Omar D. Conger, of Mich. 
Elb. G. Lapham, of N. Y. 



War-Claims. 

John R. Eden, of HI. 
George C. Cabell, of Va. 
James B. Reilly, of Pa. 
John W. Caldwell, of Ky. 
Charles M. Shelley, of Ala. 
WUliam D. Veeder, of N.Y. 
Addison Oliver, of la. 
Milton S. Robinson, of Ind. 
John M. Thompson, of Pa. 
J. Warren Keifer, of O. 
B. F. Martin, of West Va. 
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PubUo XSzpendituTefl. 

Robert A. Hatcher, of Mo. 
WmiamH«tzell,ofIll. 
ChAB. B. Benedict, of N. T. 
A. L. Pridemore. of Va. 
Ebenezer B. Finlej. of O. 
Van H. Manning, of Mise. 
R. H. M. Dayidnon, of Fla. 
William H. Baker, of N. Y. 
Ed. W. Keightley, of Mich. 
Theodore W . Bardick, of la. 
Thomas M. Bayne, of Pa. 

Private Land-Claims. 

Thomaa M. Ganter, of Ark. 
Wm. P. Caldwell, of Tenn. 
James Williams, of Del. 
Gabriel Bouck, of Wis. 
R. W. Townshend, of 111. 
Thomas Turner, of Ky. 
Dadley C. Denlson, of Vt 
JohnH.8tarln, ofN. Y. 
J. H. McGk>wan, of Mich. 
Richard H. Cain, of ». C. 
Geo. A. Bicknell, of Ind. 

Manufiihotures. 

Hendrick B. Wriffht, of Pa. 
Geoise C. Dibrell. of Tenn. 
Levi Warner, of Ct. 
Benjamin Wilson, of W.Va. 
Carter H. Harrison, of III. 
R. M. H. Davidson, of Fla. 
Robert F. Ligon, of Ala. 
Thos. B. Peddle, of N. J. 
Anthony Ittner, of Mo. 
Thomas F. Tipton, of 111. 
William J. Bacon, of N. Y. 

Agriculture. 

Aug. W. Cutler, of N. J. 
John M. Glover, of Mo. 
James W. Covert, of N. Y. 
C. Wyatt Aiken, of S. C. 

A. L. Pridemore, of Va. 
Ebenezer B. Flnley, of O. 
Walter L. Steele, of N. C. 
Nathaniel C. Deering, of la. 
Philip C. Hayes, of 111. 
Le^vis F. Watson, of Pa. 
William H. Calkins, of Ind. 

Indian Ai&in. 

Alfred M. Scales, of N. C. 
Andrew R. Boone, of Kv. 
Charles £. Hooker, of Miss. 
Charles H. Moigan, of Mo. 
J. W.Throckmorton,of Tex. 
Thomas M. Gunter, of Ark. 
Geoige M. Beebe, of N. Y. 
Horace F. Page, of Cal. 
Nelson H. VanV orhes, of O. 
M. I. Townsend, of N. Y. 
J. H. Stewart, of Minn. 

B. S. Fenn, of Idaho. 

Military AfQiira. 

Henry B. Banning, of O. 
Levi Maish, of Pa. 
James William^ of Del. 



George G. Dibrell, of Tenn. 

A. A. Clark, of N. J. 
John H. Svins, of S. C. 
Edward 8. Bragg, of Wis. 
Horace B. Strait, of Minn. 
Harry White, of Pa. 
Anson G. McCook, of N. Y. 
Benjamin F. Mardi, of lU. 

MOitia. 

Miles Ross, of N.J. 
Beverly B. Douglas, of Va. 
Alfred M. Scales, of N. C. 
EliJ. Henkle,ofMd. 
Frank Jones, of N. U. 
David B. Culberson, of Tex. 
Thomas Turner, of Ky. 
William H. Calkins, of Ind. 
Solomon Bundy, of N. Y. 
I. Newton Evans, of Pa. 
Robert SmaUs, of 8. C. 

Naval Ai&in. 

W. C. Whitthome, of Tenn. 
John Goode, of Va. 
Benjamin A. Willis, of N.Y. 
Frank Jones, of N. H. 
Leopold Morse, of Mass. 
William KlmmcU, of Md. 
BenJ. W. Harris, of Mass. 
Lorenzo Danford, of O. 
Alfred C. Harmer, of Pa. 
John Hanna, of Ind. 
T. T. Crittenden, of Mo. 

Foreign Afbiin. 

Thomaa Swann, of Md. 
Samuel 8. Cox, of N. Y. 
And. H. Hamilton, of Ind. 
William H. Forney, of Ala. 
Gastave Schleicher, of Tex. 
Samuel A. Bridges, of Pa. 
Benj.Wilson. ofW. Va. 
James Monroe, of O. 
Chas. G. Williams, of Wis. 
William W. Crapo, of Mass. 
John W. KiUinger, of Pa. 

Territories. 

BenJ. J. Franklin, of Mo. 
Hay. Y. Riddle, of Tenn. 
Jacob Tumgr, of Pa. 
Jas. Tavlor Jones, of Ala. 
H. L. Muldrow, of Miss. 
Leopold Morse, of Mass. 
George A- Bagley, of N. Y. 
Will^ Aldnch, of HI. 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine. 
Henry 8. Neal, of O. 
M. Maginnis, of Montana. 
J. E. .Cravens, of Ark. 

Bevolutionary Pen- 
sions. 

L. A. Mackey, of Pa. 
Richard P. Bland, of Mo. 
E. John Ellis, of La. 
Chas. B. Benedict, of N. Y. 
Wolter L. Steele, of N. C. 

B. F. Martin, of W. Va, 
William Kimmcll, of Md. 



Goo. W. Patterson, of N. Y. 
Mills Gardner, of O. 
I. Newton Evans, of Pa. 
Amasa Noicroes, of Mass. 

Invalid Pensions. 

AmericQS V. Rice, of O. 
Gold. W. Hewitt, of Ala, 
Hay. Y. Riddle, of Tenn. 
WOliam Walsh, of Md. 
Levi A. Mackey, of Pa. 
James W. Covert, of N. Y. 
C. H. Sinnickson, of N. J. 
Joseph H. Rainey, of 8. O. 
Charles H. Joyce, of Vt 
Llewellyn Powers,of Maine. 
L. 8. Metcalfe, of Mo. 

Bailway and Oanals. 

Gustavo Schleicher, of Tex. 
George C. Cabell, of Va. 
Thos. T. Crittenden, of Mo. 
Charles M. Shelly, of Ala. 
James A. McKenzie, of Ky. 
Nicholas Muller, of N. Y. 
A. A. Clark, of N. J. 
James L. Evans, of Ind. 
John I. Mitchell, of Pa. 
John H. Camp, of N. Y. 
Geoige C. Hazleton, of Wis. 

Mines and Mining. 

George M. Beebe, of N. Y. 
Joseph J. Davis, of N. C. 
William H. Felton, ofGa. 
Francis D. Collins, of Pa. 
Andrew R. Boone, of Ky. 
David Rea, of Mo. 
Jas. Taylor Jones, of Ala. 
Thomas Wren, of Nevada. 
Jas. H. Randolph, ol Term. 
W. S. Shallenberger. of Pa. 
John W. Stone, of Mich. 
Hirain 8. Stevens, of Aiizo. 

Ednoation and Iiabor. 

John Goode, Jr., of Va. 
Benoni 8. Fuller, of Ind. 
Milton I. Southard, of O. 
A. 8. Willis, of Ky. 
John M. Bright, of Texm. 
mram P. Bell, of Ga. 
Van H. Manning, of Miss. 
Georee B. Loring, of Mass. 
Jacob M. Campbell, of Pa. 
J. N. Hungerford, of N. Y. 
Dadley C. Haskell, of Kan. 

Bevision of the lAws 
of the ITnited States. 

William Walsh, of Md. 
Gilbert C. Walker, of Va. 
Richard P. Bland, of Mo. 
George A. Bicknell, of Ind. 
HilaryA. Herbert, of Ala. 

A. S.Villis,ofKy. 
Wal. A. Field, of Mass. 
Rush Clark, of la. 

J. E. Leonard, of La. 
Wm. McKiniey. Jr.,uf O. 

B. K. Hart, of N. Y. 
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Coinage^ 'Weights, 
and Measures. 

Alex. H. Stephens, of Ga. 
Levi Maish, of Fa. . 
Robert B. Vance, of N. C. 
John B. Clark, Jr . of Mo. 
R. M. Knapp^oflll. 
H. L. Mnldrow, of Miss. 
John B. Clarke, of Ey. 
Chester B. Barrall, of La. 
Mark 8. Brewer, of Mich. 
Thomas Ryan, of Kan. 
J. W. Dwight, of N. Y. 

Patents. 

Robert R Vance, of N. C. 
Beverly B. DouglaSjOf Va. 
John B. Clarke, of Ky. 
William E. Smith, of Ga. 
D. Wyatt Aiken, of 8. C. 
R. W. Townshend, of 111. 
Aug. W. Cutler, of N. J. 
William Ward, of Pa. 
H. M. Pollard, of Mo. 
James F. Briggs, of N. 11. 
Edwin WilUts, of Mich. 

Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

PhUip Cook, of Ga. 
Cas^ Young, of Tenn. 
Benj. J. Franklin, of Mo. 
Archibald M. Bliss, of N.Y. 
Francis D. Collins, of Pa. 
R. F. Ligon, of Ala. 
James A. McKenzio, of Ky. 
Joseph C. Stone, of la. 
H. L. Humphrey, of Wis. 
John 8. Jones, of O. 
Wiiliam Lathrop, of 111. 

Acoounts. 

Charles B. Roberts, of Md. 
John A. McMahon, of O. 
J. R. Chalmers, of Miss. 
Henry W. Blair, of N. H. 
Thomas A. Boyd, of 111. 

Mileage. 

Thomas R. Cobb, of Ind. 
Anthony Eickhofl, of N. Y. 
Samuel A. Bridges, of Pa. 
Lorenzo Danfora, of O. 
Hilton S. Robinson, of Ind. 

XSrpenditures in the 
State Department. 

William M. Springer, of HI. 
GUbert C. Walker, of Va. 
Stephen L.Mayham,of N.Y. 
Mark H. Bunnell, of Minn. 
Thomas H. Bayne, of Pa. 

Expenditures in the 
^ Treasury Department. 

John M. Glover, of Mo. 
Henry R. Harris, of Ga. 
William H. Forney, of Ala. 



Lucien C. Gause, of Ark. 
William D. Veeder, of N.Y. 
H. L. Dickey, of O. 
George A. Bagley, of N. Y. 
Michael D. White, of Ind. 
Joseph Jorgensen, of Va. 

Szpenditures in the 
war Department. 

Jos. C. 8. Blackburn, of Ky. 
Milton A. Candler, of Ga. 
Americus V. Rice, of O. 
Chester B. Darrall, of La. 
Benjamin T. Eames, of R. I. 

Einpenditures in the 
Navy Department. 

Benjamin A. WUlie, of N.Y. 
W. C. Whitthome, of Tenn. 
John S. CarliHle, of Ky. 
Horace F. Page, of Cal. 
Jay A. Hubbell, of Mich. 

Ibcpenditures in the 
Post-Ofioe Depart- 
ment. 

Jer. N. Williams, of Ala. 
Alph. S. Williams, of Mich. 
John W. Caldwell, of Ky. 
Lewis P. Watson, of Pa. 
Curtis H. Bremen, of N. C. 

Ez];>enditures in the 
Interior Department. 

William A. J. Sparks, of HI. 
Wm. M. Bobbins, of N. C. 
Dan. L. Lockwood, of N.Y. 
Addison Oliver, of la. 
Edwhi WilUts, of Mich. 

Exi>enditures on Pub- 
lic Buildings. 

William P. Lynde, of Wis. 
Jesse J. Yeates, of N. C. 
Terence J. Qninn, of N. Y. 
Wm. F. Slemons, of Ark. 
William S. Stenger. of Pa. 
Amasa Norcroas, of Mass. 
Rich. Williams, of Oregon. 

Sjxi>enditures in the 
Department of Justice. 

Edward S. Bragg, of Wis. 
Milton J. Durham, of Ky. 
John R. Eden, of III. 
A. A. HardenbcTgh. of N. J. 
Julian Hartridge, of Ga. 
John H. Evins, of 8. C. 
Nicholas Muller, of N. Y. 
Omar D. Conger, of Mich. 
John T. Wait, of Ct. 
Mills Gardner, of O. 
Geo. D. Robinson, of Mass. 

Beform in the Civil 
Service. 

Carter H. Harrison, of 111. 
Philip Cook, of Ga. 



William W. Garth, of Ala. 
Jordan E. Cravens, of Ark. 
Daniel M. Henry, of Md. 
Charles H. Morgan, of Mo. 
Hiram Price, of la. 
Amaziah B. James, of N.Y. 
J. Howard Pugh, of N. J. 
Leonidas Sexton, of Ind. 
C. N.Potter, of N.Y. 

Mississippi Iievees. 

E. W. Robertson, of La. 
Robert A, Hatcher, of Mo. 
Heman. D. Money, of Miss. 
H. Casey Young, of Tenn. 
R. M. Knapp, of Bl. 
George M. Landers, of Ct. 
Benj. F. Martin, of W. Va. 
Russell Errett, of Pa. 
ThaddeusC. Pound, of Wis. 
Geo. D. Robinson, of Mass. 
HoraUo Bisbee, Jr., of Fla. 

On Bules. 

The Speaker. 
Alex. H. Stephens, of Ga. 
Milton Sayler, of O. 
Nath. P. fianks, of Mass. 
James A. Garfield, of O. 

On the Bovision of 
the Iiaws Begulating 
the Counting of the 
Electoral Votes for 
President and Vice- 
President. 

Milton I. Southard, of O. 
Eppa Hunjton, of Va. 
Clarkson N. Potter, of N. Y. 
John F. House, of Tenn. 
George A. Bicknell, of Ind. 
Hilary A. Herbert, of Ala. 
John G. Carlisle, of Ky. 
Benj. F. Butler, of Mass. 
Thomas M. Browne, of Ind. 
Curtis H. Brogden, of N. C. 
Ezeklel S. Sampson, of la. 

Printing. 

Otho R. Singleton, of Mis?. 
Anthony Eickhoff. of N. Y. 
Latimer W. Ballou, of R. I. 

Xhirolled Bills. 

And. H. Hamilton, of Ind. 
J. B. Elam, of La. 
John E. Kenna, of W. Va. 
Nelson H.Van vorhes, of O. 
Joseph H. Rainey, of S. C. 

Ijibrar^r. 

Samuel S. Cox, of N. Y. 
Charles E. Hooker, of Miss. 
Eugene Hale, of Maine. 
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COZrSTITITTIOir OF THB UJJiTJBI> STATES OF AJOSBIOA. 

We the People qf the ViUted StaUt^ in order to form a mareperfeet Vhion^ establish 
justice^ ineure domeetie ^ran^ftiitfi^y, provide for the common d^ence^ promote the 
general w^fare^ and secure the Neeeingt qf ttberty to ottnelves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this ConetitutikonfOr the United States of America. 

Abticlb I. 

Section L— All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Sbc. n.— 1. The Honse of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in each State 
shall have the qnaliflcations requisite for dectors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained to the age of 
twenty-flve years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State In which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this Union, according to their respective numbers, 
which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three 
fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every subse" 
qnent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of 
representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each State shall 
have at least one representative ; and until such enumeration shall be made, the 
State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts, eight, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, one, Connecticut, five, New York, six. 
New Jersey, four, Pennsylvania, eight, Delaware, one, Maryland, six, Virginia, 
ten. North Carolina, five. South Carolina, five, and Georgia, three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the executive 
authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

B. The House of Representatives shall choose their speaker and other officers ; and 
fshall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Sec. m.— 1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two senators 
from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years ; and each senator 
shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first election, 
they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the sena- 
tors of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year, of the sec- 
ond class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration 
of the sixth year, so that one third may be chosen every second year ; and if vacancies 
happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the l^slature of any State, 
the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of 
the legislature, which shidl then fill such vacancies. 
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3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained the age of thirty years, 
and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shall bo President of the Senate, bat 
shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

6. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a president /tto tempore^ 
in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office of President 
of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting 
for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside : and no person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of two thirds of the members present. 

7. Jadgmont in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from office, and disqualiflcatlon to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit 
under the United States : but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
enbject to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 

8ec. rV.— 1. The times, places and manner of holding elections for senators and 
representatives, shall be prescribed in the State by the legislature thereof ; but the 
Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at. least once In every year, and such meeting 
shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by law appoint a difEer* 
cntday. 

Ssc. v.— 1. Each house shall be judge of the elections, returns and qualificationfl 
of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to com- 
pel the attendance of absent members, in such manner, and under such penalties as 
each house may provide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members for 
disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to time pub- 
lish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment require secrecy ; and 
the yeas and nays of the members of either house on any question shall, at the desire 
of one fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without the consent of the 
other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two honsea shall be sitting. 

Sec. VI.— 1. The senators and representatives shall receive a compensation for 
their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury of the United 
States. They shall in all cases, except treason, felony and breach of the peace, be 
privil^ed from arrest during their attendance at the session of their respective 
houses, and in going to and returning from the same ; and for any speech or debate in 
either house, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

2. No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased during such 
time : and no person holding any office under the United States, shall be a member 
of either house during his continuance in office. 

Sec. VTI.— 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on other 
bUls. 

2. Every bOl which shall have passed the House of Bepresentatives and the Sen- 
ate, shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President of the United 
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States ; if ho approve ho shall sign it ; bat it not he ahall letom it, with his objec- 
tions to that house in which it shall hare originated, who shall enter the objections 
at laigc on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it If after such reconsideration 
two thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, It shall be sent, together with the 
objections, to the other house, by which it shall Ukewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases 
the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of 
the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each 
house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) aiter it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be 
a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment 
prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

8. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the Senate and 
House of Bepresentatives may be necessary (except on a question of adjournment) 
shall be presented to the President of the United States ; and before the same shall 
take effect, shall bo approved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be re- 
passed by two thirds of the Senate and House of Bepresentatives, according to the 
rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Sec. VUL—The Congress shall have power^ 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defence and general welfare of the United Stetes ; but all 
duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States ; 

2. To borrow money on tho credit of the United States ; 

8. To regulate commerco with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes ; 

4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the subject 
of bankruptoles throughout the United States ; 

6. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures ; 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and current coin 
of the United States; 

7. To esteblish po8tK>fflce8 and post-roads ; 

8. To promote the progress of science and. nseful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and 
discoveries ; 

9. To constitute tribunals Inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and 
offences against the law of nations ; 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules concern- 
ing captures on land and water ; 

13. To laiso and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than two years ; 

13. To provide and maintain a navy ; 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation of tho land and na^'al 
forces ; 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections and repel invasions ; 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the mllltla, and for gov- 
erning such part of them as may be employed In the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress ; 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation In all cases whatsoever, over such district (not 
exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the accept 
ance of Congress, become the seat of the government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent of the leglsUitare of 
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tlie Stato in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenfQs, 
dock-yards, and other needful baildings ; and 

13. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
government of the United States, or In any department or officer thereof. 



Ssc. IX.— 1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States 
now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2, The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be susjpended, unless when 
in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

8. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

4. No capitation, or other direct, tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census 
or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation of coiomerce or revenue to the 
ports of one State over those of another : nor shall vessels bound to, or from, one 
State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in consequence of appropria^ 
tions made by law ; and a r^inlar statement and account of the receipts and expen- 
ditures of all public money shall be published from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States : and no person hold- 
ing anj office of profit or trust under them, diall , without the consent of the Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any 
king, prince, or foreign state. 

Ssc. X.— 1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant 
letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make any thing 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex 
post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of no- 
bUity. 

2. No State ehall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any Imposts or duties 
on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing its 
Inspection laws : and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States ; and 
all sach laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

8. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
tro(q)s, or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, or 
in sach imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 



Article II. 

Sic. I.— 1, The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years, and, 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be elected, as 
follows : 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors, equal to the whole number of senators and representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress : but no senator or representative, 
or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be ap- 
pointed an elector. 
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I 8. The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote "by ballot for 
two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves. And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and of 
the number of votes for each ; which list they shall sign and certifv, and trans- 
mit sealed to the seat of theeovemmentof the united States, directed, to the "PresL- 
dent of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, ana the votes shall 
then be counted. The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electoxB ap- 
pointed ; and if there be more than one who have such majority, and have an 
equal number of votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President; and if no person shall have a majority, 
then from the five highest on the list the said House shall in like manner choose 
the President. But m choosins the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State havingpone vote ; a quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of a member or members from two thirds of the States, and a ma- 
jority of all the States shall be necessarv to a choicQ. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the greatest number of votes of the 
electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there should remain two or more 
who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose flrom them by ballot the Yice- 
President. 
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4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day on 
which they shall give their votes ; which day shall be the same throughout the 
United States. 

6. No person except a natural-bom citizen, or a citizen of the United States, at 
the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of Presi- 
dent ; neither shall any person bo eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. 

6. In cose of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resig- 
nation or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation or inability, both of the President and Vice- 
President, declaring what officer shall then act as President, and such officer shall 
act accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services, a compensation, 
which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period for which he shall 
have been elected, and he shall not receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall tolic the following oath 
or affirmation: 

"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I wUl faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United States." 

Sxc. II.— 1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, when called into the 
actual service of the United States ; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two thirds of the senators present concur ; and he shall 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall be established by law : but the Congress may by law 
vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the Preadent 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

8. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen during 
the recess of the Senate, by granting commiselons which shall expire at the end of 
their next session. 
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Sec. m.— He shall from time to. time give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
jadgc necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
houses, or cither of them, and, in case of disagreement between them, with respect 
to the time of adioamment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers ; he shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the officers of 
the United States. 

Sec. TV.— The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the United States, 
shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Abticle in. 

Sec. I.— The judicial power of the United States, shall be vested in one Snpremo 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good beha^ior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their services, 
a compensation, which shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Sec. II.— 1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in la^ and equity, 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which sliall be made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction ; to controversies to which the United States shall be a party ; to contro- 
versies between two or more States ; between a State and citizens of another State ; 
between citizens of different States ; between citizens of the same State, claiming 
lands under grants of different States ; and between a State, or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign States, citizens or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pnblio ministers and consuls, and 
those in which a State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have original juris- 
diction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under such 
regulations as the Congress shall make. 

8. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury ; and 
snch trial shall bo held in the Slate where the said crimes shall have been com- 
mitted ; but when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such place 
or places as the Congress may by law have directed. 

Sec. m.— 1. Treason against the United States, shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No 
person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to 
the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, but no 
attainder of treason shall work cormption of blood, or forfeiture except during the 
life of the person attainted. 

Abticle IV. 

Sec. I.— Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, 
recordB, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, records and proceedings 
shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Seo. n.—!. The citlsens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States. 

8. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who shall 
floe from Jnstice, and be found in another State, shall on demand of the executive 
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authority of the State fh>m which he flod, bo delivered up to be removed to the 
State having Jorlsdiction of the crime. 

8. No person held to service or labor in one State, nnder the laws thereof, esci^ 
ing into another, shall, in conseqaenoo of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from sach service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may bo doc. 

Sec m.— 1. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union ; bnl 
no new State aball be formed or erected within the Jurisdiction of any other State ; 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned as well as of the 
Congress. 

S. The Congress shall have power to dlspoM of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

Sbo. rv.— The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a repub- 
lican form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion ; and, on 
application of the legislature, or of the executive (when the l^slature cannot be 
convened), against domeatic violence. 

AbticusV. 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the legislatures 
of two thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments, which, in either case, shall bo valid to all intents and purposes, as part of 
this Constitution, when ratifled by the leglBlatures of three fourths of the several 
States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress ; provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article ; 
and that no State, without its consent, shall bo deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate. 

Abticlb YI. 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the adoption of 
this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under this Constitution, 
as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution, a^d the laws of the United States which shall bo made in 
pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the Judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

8. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the members of the 
several State legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United 
States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or afllrmation, to support 
this Constitution ; but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust nnder the United States. 



abtiolb vn. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States, shall be sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same. 
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Done in convention by the nnanimoos consent of the States present the seven- 
teenth dAj of September in the year of our Lord one thoosand seven hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of the United States of America the twelfth. 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto snbscribed our names, 

G»: WASHINQTON, 

President, and Deputy from Virginia. 



NEW HAMPSHIBE. 

John Iiangdon* 
Nidholaa Oilman. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

ITathAniel Qarhaait 
Bufua 



CONNECTICUT. 

Wm. Saml. Johnaon, 
Boger Bhierman. 



NEW YOBE. DELAWABB. NORTH CAROLINA. 

Alexander Hamilton, q^. Bead, Wm Blount, 

NEW JERSEY. Gunning Bedford, Jr., Bioh'd Dobba Bpaight, 

John Dickinson, Hugh Wllliamaon. 
Bidhard Basaett, 
Jaoo: Broom. 

S0X7TH CAROLINA. 



"Wil. Livingston, 
David Brearley, 
Wm Fatteraon* 
Jona. Dayton. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

B. TranUin, 
Thomas Mifflin, 
Bobt Morria, 
Geo Clymer, 
Thoa Fitiaimona, 
Jared IngeraoU, 
Jamea Wilson, 
Gout. Morris. 



MARYLAND. 

James McHenrj, 
Dan. Jenifer, of St. 

Thomaa, 
Dan CarroU. 

VIRGINIA. 

John Blair, 
James Madison, Jr. 



J. Butledge, 
Oharles O. Pinokney, 
CTharles Finckney, 
Fieroe Butler. 



GEORGIA. 
William Few, 



Abr. Baldwin. 



Attest: 



William Jaokscm, Secretary. 



The f oUowing-named Del^ates from the States Indicated were present bat did 
not si^ the Constitution : 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mbridffe G^rry, 
Caleb Strong. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Oliver BUsworth. 

NEW YORK. 

John TrftTising, Jr., 
Boberts Tates. 



NEW JERSEY. 
Wm. C. Houston. 

MARYLAND. 

John Franois Meroer, 
Luther Martin. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Alexander Martin, 
Wm. B. Davie. 



VIRGINIA. 

TBdmmid Bandolph, 
George Mason, 
George Wythe, 
James McOIiug. 

GEORGIA. 

Wm. Fieroe, 
Wm. Houston. 



Of the 63 delegates originally appointed, ten did not attend, two of which vaean- 
des were filled. Of those attending, 80 signed and 10 did not 

The Constltation was adopted by the Convention on the 17th of September, 1787, 
appointed in porsuance of the Resolution of the Congress of the Confederation of 
the 21st of Febmary, 1787, and ratified by the Conventions of the several States, aa 
follows : 

Delaware, December 7th, 1787, nnanimondy. 

Pennsylvania, December 12th, 1787, by a vote of 45 to 21) 

New Jersey, December 18th, 1787, nnanimonaly, 

Georgia, Jannary 2d, 1788, unanimonsly, 

Connecticat, January 9th, 1788, by a y^\% qI 128 to 49. 
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IfasBschiUNtts, Vebnaij Oth, 1788, by a Toto of 187 to 188. 

Kaiyland, April 28t]i, 1788, by a vote of 68 to 12. 

Soath Carolina, Hay 88d, 1788, by a vote of 149 to 78. 

New Hampahiie, June Slst, 1788, by a voto of 67 to 47. 

Yiiginia, June 25th, 1788, by a vote of 89 to 79. 

New York, July 96th, 1788, by a vote of 80 to 25. 

North Carolina, November 2l8t, 1789, by a vote of 198 to 75. 

Bhode Island, Hay 29th, 1790, by a majority of 2. 

Vermont, January lOih, 1791, by a vote of 106 to 4. 
Declared ratlfled by teaolntton of the Congreae, September 18th, 1788. 
The first Oongreaa under its provisions was to have met at New York, March 4th, 
17B9, but on that day no qnomm was present in either Honse. The Hoose of 
Representatives organized on the Ist of April, and the Senate secured a qnomm on 
the 6th of April, 1788. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION.* 



Abtxoiji L 

Congress shaU make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof ; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for 
a redress of grievances. 

Abticxjc II. 

A well-regolated militia, being necessary to the security of a free state, the ri^t 
of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be infringed. 

Abticlx m. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any honse, without the consent 
of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

m 

Abticlb IY. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warranta 

* Twelve Constitutional Amendments were ptoposed by the first Congress, at Its first 
sesdon, September 25Ul, 1789. The first two were rejected, the last ten were adopted, which 
are the ten first printed above, and were proclaimed to bo in force December 15th, 1791. 

The two rejected Articles were as follows : 

I. After the first enumeration required by the First Article of the Constitution there 
shall be one Representative for every 80,000 persons, until the number shall amount to one 
hundred ; after whidi, the proportion shall be so regulated by Congress, that there shall not 
be less than one hundred Bepresentatlves for every 40,000 persons, until the number of Rep- 
resentatives shall amount to two hundred ; after which the proportion shall be so regulated 
by Congress, that there shxdl be not less than two hundred Representatives, nor more than 
one Representative for every 60,000 persons. 

n. No law varying the compensation for the services of the Senators and Representa- 
tives shall take effect until an election of Representatives shall have intervened. 

The twelve proposed Amendments were acted upon by the States as follows : 

All ratlfled by Vermont, November 8d, 1791 ; Maryland, December 19th, 1789 ; New Jersey, 
November 90th, 1789; North Carolina, December SSd, 1789; South Carolina, January 19th, 
}790 ; Virginia and Kentucky, December 15th, 1791—7. 

lAll, expeptlng Ar*/ If» ratified by Delaware, January 28th, 17«V-1. 

All, excepting Art, 11. ratlfle4 by Pennsylvania, March lOtli, 1790—1. 

All, excepting Arts. I. and 11., ra^ed by New Hampshire, January 25th, 1790 ; New York, 
Huch S7th, 1790 ; and Rhode Island, June }9th, 1790—8. 

All r^eoted by Hassachusetts, Connecticut and Geoi>gla-5, 
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Bhall iflsae bnt upon probable cause, sapported by oath or aiBrmatioii, and paitica- 
larly deacribiog the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

Abticlb y . 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise tnfamons crime, un- 
less on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actnal service in time of war or 
public danger ; nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself ; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law ; nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just 

compensation. 

Abticlb YI. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which disMct shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with 
the witneaaes against him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

Abticlk Yn. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty dol- 
lars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall 
be otherwise re-examined in any court^of the United States, than according to the 
rules of the common law. 

Abticlb YIU. 

Bxcesslve bail duUl not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
x tyiff^qm i punishments inflicted. 

Abticlb IX. 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Abticlb X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constltntion, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

Abticlb XL 

[Proposed by Congress March 6th, 17M, and declared in force January 8th, 1798.] 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend to any 
suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the United States by 
citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Abticlb Xn. 

[Proposed December 12th, 1808, in the fbrst session of the Eighth Congress, and 
dedared in force September 86th, 1804.] 

line electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves ; they shall name in their ballots the person voted for 
as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President, and 
they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all per- 
sons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, which lists 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the 
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Unitod Stetes, directed to the FKflldent of fhe Senate ;~The Ficddeat Of fhe ^^ 
eball, in the presence of the Senate and Hoiuo of Bepreeentativea, open all the 
certliicates and the Totes shall then be counted ;— the person haying the greatest 
number of Totes for President, shall be the President, if such number be amajoritj of 
the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person lukve such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of Bepresentatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken 
by States, the representation ftom each State having one vote ; a quorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or members from two thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of "Rep* 
resentativea shall not choose a President whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the Vice-President 
shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability 
of the President. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-Presi- 
dent, shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, then fkom the two highest 
numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice-President ; a qnoram for the 
purpose shall constst of two thirds of the whole number of senators, and a majority 
of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person constitntloDally 
ineligible to the ofiloe of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of tho 
United States. 

Abticue xnt 

[Preposed by Congress Eebraaiy 1st, 1866, and declared in force December 18th, 
1866. 

Batifled by Arkansas, Calif omia, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Blinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, N^ York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Bhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Viigfnia, 
West Virginia, and Wisconstn-^ States out of 86. Batifled conditionally by Alabama 
and Mississippi. Bejected by Delaware and Kentucky— 8. Not acted upon by Texas.] 

Sxc. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Sbc. 2, Congress ahall have power to enforce this Article by appropriate legis- 
lation, 

Abticlb XTV. 

[Proposed by Congress June 16tfa, 1866, and declared in f oree, July 28th, 1868. 

Batifled by Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Blinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
Una, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Bhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin— 88 States out of 87. 

Of the above, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missisdppi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia (9), first rejected the amendment, but finally 
ratified it New Jersey and Ohio (S) rescinded their ratification, 

Bejected by Delaware, Kentucky, and Maryland— 8. 

No final action was taken by Csdifomia— 1.] 

Sic. 1. All persons bom or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdictfon thereof, are citizens of the United States, and of the State wherein they 
reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States ; nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property, without due process of Uw ; nor deny to any person 
Wlthja its jurl^^QUoa tb© e<jual prot^tl^A of tbe Jftws. 
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Sec. 2. Bepreaentatiyes shall be apportioned among the several States according 
to their respectiye nmnbers, counting the whole nnmber of prisons in each State, 
excluding ^dians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the United States, represent- 
atives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members of 
the legfiftlatDie thereof, la denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall bear 
to the whole nmnber of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 

Sec. 8. No person shall be a senator or representative in Congress, or elector of 
President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or military, under the United 
States, or under any State, who, having previously taken an oath as a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a member of any State legis- 
lature, or as an executive or judicial office! of any State, to support the Constitntion 
of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote 
of two thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

Seo. 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized by law, 
including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for services in sup- 
pressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the United 
States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of 
Insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave ; but all such debts, obli^tions and claims shall be held 
illegal and void. 

Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this Article. 

Abticlb XV. 

[Proposed by Congress February SOth, 1860, and declared in force March aoth, 
1870. 

Batifled by Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Bhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wi9consin--80 States out of 87. 

Of the above, Georgia and Ohio at first rejected but finally ratified. New York 
rescinded its ratification. 

Bejected by California, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Oregon— «. 

No final action was taken by Tennessee— 1.] 

Sec. 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

Sec 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this Article by appropriate 
legislation. 

KoTX.— Another proposed amendment, styled Article Xni., was proposed by Congress to 
Ihe State l^^tolatures at the second session of the 86th Congress, Mareh Sd, 1881 : 

** Abt. Xni.~No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which wlll^anthorlze or 
|dlve to Gono'eas the power to abolish or interfere within any State with the domestic instltu- 
lions thereof including that of persons held to labor or service by the laws of said State.*^ 

It was not acted upon by a m%)ority of the States. 
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AMotmr ov BJBVBEnm fbok 

(Fnm the Auml Bepoirto ot tbe 





1868. 


1864. 


1865. 


1806. 


1867. 


Income over $600, and not 
over tlO.OOO, a. 


$ 

172,770 
277,462 

1,872 

8,637 


$ 

7,944,164 
6,856,160 

68,675 

75,874 


$ 

9,607,247 
9,362,389 

169,924 

183,403 
639,148 
801,942 


1 


$ 


Over tlO.OOO. a 






From property of citizens re- 
siding abroad, a 






From Interest on United 
States securities, a 






Over $600, and not oyer |6000,6 


26,046,760 
34,601,123 


81,482,694 
25,547,917 


Over 96000, » 






Over$1000,c 






Over $2000,(2 












From bank dividends and ad- 
ditions to surplus 


766,606 


1,577,011 


3,991,211 

25,511 

886,223 

788,771 

2,471,914 

847,684 

28,213 

2,826,492 


4,193,On 
47,608 

783,882 

2,205,862 

1,256,917 

27,333 

8,717.395 


8,278,328 
486,662 
195,382 
663,474 

8,879,262 

80,708 
1,020,992 


From bank profits, not divid- 
ed or added to surplus 


From canal companies* divi- 
dends, etc 


4,210 

• 225,485 

338,533 

253,999 

1,101 

696,181 


92,121 

445,366 

927,396 

696,859 

17,495 

1,705,125 


From insurance companies' 
dividends, etc 

From railroad companies* di- 
vidends, etc 


From railroad companies* in> 
terest on bonds 

From turnpike companies* di- 
vidends, etc 


From salaries of United States 
officers and employes 


Total 


2,741,857 


20,294,733 


32,050,017 


72,982,160 


66,014,420 





a, Aet of July 1, 18fi3. 6, Act of Mardi 8, 186S. 

NoT>.-->For tho history of the successive changes in the laws imposing an 
article, that the last taxes levied under the Income-Taz law were paid doting the 
it Income taxes assessed and due ior 1871, and also for some preceding yean, 
1878, while some arrears are still in process of collection. 
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nrooMiB-TAX bctbhtg- baoh ybab. 

ComxDiadoner of Internal Revenne.] 



1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874 
to 1877 
(4yr8.) 


Total. 


$ 


$ 


1 


1 


1 


$ 


$ 


$ 

17,814,171 




• 












16,494,961 
















280,471 
















212,414 
















58,078,597 
















60,861,011 


82,027,611 


25,025,069 


27,115,046 


10,680,967 
8,753,963 

1,642,666 








94,848,692 


8,416,686 
2,162,564 


8,927,253 
85,2n 




16,097,921 


2,914,841 
709,934 
215,280 
606,490 

2,680,174 

1,259,156 
40,562 

1,048,661 


8,769,186 


8,578,272 


27,854,024 
1,279,690 


230,603 

847,668 

2,881,140 

1,503,847 

22,881 

661,963 


251,049 

926,519 

2,896,802 

1,869,869 

82,289 

1,109,526 


47,043 

248,205 

1,121,440 

974,345 

11,788 

787,263 


186,052 

270,581 

1,851,296 

1,291,027 

14,140 

294,565 


24,615 

8,678 

760,930 

135,643 

2,889 

117,542 


140,391 


1,786,812 
6,689,070 

21,416,789 

9,987,845 

297,825 

14,029,996 


41,465,609 


84,791,857 


87,775,872 


19,162,652 


14,436,861 


6,062,312 


140,391 


346,906,788 



«;Aetof Ji«rdiS,18t7. il, Act of July 14, 1870. 

Tncome-Tax and their flxutl repeal, see page 67. The etatement made in that 
year 1871, U oorrect as to the levy of the tax, though not as to all payments under 
oontfamed to be collected, as seen in the above table, to large amounts in 1872 and 
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[Xitnict ftomUit AnDuil Report of the Conunli^iier of luteiDiI Bevenue, Dec., IST7.1 
AKOUITTB OOIiaXJTBa) AMD 0O8T OF OOLLHOTTOH. 

It will be obcerved tbat the eollectloni for Ibe past fieeol year [ending June ^Olta, 
1871] *o tlia.see,ie4. The accoonta (or making raid coUcclioaa liava not je( 
been doasd, but I un able to atate that the eipeaaaa will not exceed the toUowlag 

For aalaile* and eipensM of coUcctan, wblch tnclades the pay of 

depiit; collectan and clerkj, liouae-rent, rDel,%I>l>,andadveitt>ing. f 1,863,623 

Tor Mluiea and expenua of agcnta, nureyon, gaugen, etorekeepera, 

and miicallaiieDDB expenaea I,^fi00 

Tot dlea, paper, and stamps 40a,saD 

For detediiv and bringing to trial and ptmUhment penoni gniltj of 

tIoIbI log the Inlenulrerenae laws, Cl.OCW 

FornlacfeaotlnlaitalBeTeimeBareai] )n,ns 

Itotal (4,171,4911 

Belne ■eucdy mora than three and a half per cent upon the wbola amoont 

MUnMad. 

When we conrifler the TSat territory orer which the Internal reTenne syatem 
extaidi, the large namber of pcraons enRaged in the manaractore and nle of 
taxable artldea, and the amonnt of watchrnl care and mnaUanct necesaarr to be 
maintained for the pnrpOBa Of collecdng the taiea and preventing frandB, thia ex- 
hibit muitbe regarded aa exceedingly gratifjlng In reepect to UiBBmal] percentaga 
the cxpcnacB bear to the amoont collected. 
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AOOBBQATB BBOKEFTS l^OM TNTSBIXAXm BJHSVJUAIUH (BT 
STATES) FOB Ji'JLJiTWI'SN TSABS, 1803-1877. 

[From the Annual Reports of the Commiasioner of Internal Revenue.] 
FisoAi* TsAiia Bndbd Juin 80. 



States aitd 
Tkbbitobibs. 



1 1 Alabama. 
2 Arizona. 
S 
4 
ft 
« 
7 
8 
9 
10 

18 
18 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
91 
92 



Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

C<nmecticat 

Dakota , 

Delaware 

Dist. of C6lnmbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Dlinois 

Tn ^iU PH. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Looisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Massachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

.11... 



48 

a 

45 



47 



24 

25 Missoai 

26 Montana. 

27 Nebraska. 

28 Nevada. 
99 New Hampshire 

80 New Jersey. 

81 New Mexico. 

82 New Tork. 
88 North Carolina. 

84 Ohio. 

85 0r%on 
86Feim8ylvania. 
87 Rhode Island . . 
88{Roath Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 



40 
41 

48(yermont. 



Vkginia 
Was'" 



WestV: 



ihins^n... 
ity&ginia.. 



46 Wisconsin 



Wyoming. 



Aggregate receipts 
each year 

AdhesiTe stamps 

Salaries 

Passports, throneh De- 
partment of State . . . 

Fmes. penalties, col- 
lections, etc 



A^regate receiptB 
Rom all sources. . . 



1863. 



681,889 

21,070 

1,662,615 



167,468 
45,840 



2,019,509 

994,904 

966,968 

88,906 

1,882,779 
154,841 
514,686 
961,406 

4,880,601 

844,419 

60,561 



1,184,826 



19,888 

28,905 

483,602 

1,987,444 

9,818 

9,941,069 



8,217,481 

61,804 

6,296,486 

826,950 



6,141 

902,886 

768 

8,268 

00,868 

409,807 



86,158,789 

4,140,176 

606,182 

8,043 



41,003,272 



1864. 



1865. 



Z 



1,676,388 

41,160 

8,272,516 



891,025 
865,984 



9.897,971 

8,386,210 

682,887 

65,440 

8,946,093 

2,274,543 

1,294,094 

3,010,823 

12,173,222 

1,201,087 

87,701 



8,307,451 



26,796 

79,784 

1,074,267 

8,116.868 

10,941 

27,215,721 



12,224,460 

104,028 

14,029,529 

1,984,969 



602,706 



18,748 
463,062 
187,514 

22,395 

851,957 

1,082,511 



100,596,668 
5,894,945 
1,706,125 

10,515 

8,376 



117,145,624 



s 



8,944,063 

132,892 

6,576,064 



810,902 
748,682 



9,528,723 
4,821,243 
1,746,758 

215,819 
4,857,184 
1,714,503 
2,616,823 
5,422,764 
95,260,862 
2,602,438 

256,725 



6,480.804 

86,023 

57,419 

288,043 

3,544,782 

7,560,810 

49,043 

68,708,875 



16,022,925 

159,909 

80,389,841 

4,812,781 



1,605,968 



41,738 
807,667 
291,973 

76,741 

635,759 

1,645,765 



197,119,892 

11,162,892 

2,886,883 

25,675 

2,735 



211,129,920 



1866. 



4,132,1 



811 



266,147 
4,998,809 

150,614 
0,686,668 



1,018,738 

766,826 

08,215 

4,808,577 

79,519 

15,897,464 

5,417,836 

2,715,881 

860,364 

5,932,123 

6,197,813 

9,622,863 

7,758,672 

84,980,906 

8,480,832 

881,911 

781,261 

7,489,908 

113,380 

100,675 

283,408 

8,480,849 

10,191,967 

71,858 

71,923,529 

414,407 

25,783,500 

279,445 

89,941,590 

6,121,989 

886,486 

8,881,841 

1,573,290 

62,008 

1,202,404 

1,175,447 

48,081 

1,020,565 

2,741,765 



289,981,797 

15,044,873 

8,717,895 

29,759 

9,184,842 



810,906,666 



}867. 



4,119,180 

2,665 

1,752,157 

0,757,132 

151,687 

7,582,971 

1,900 

785,967 

704,202 

657,989 

4,487,441 

81,337 

12,112,986 

4,132,868 

3,074,062 

867,543 

6,415,184 

6,226,788 

2,826,880 

6,162,178 

88,068,078 

8,112,070 

462,104 

4,583,183 

6.494,096 

77,481 

107,975 

290,174 

2,883,147 

7,880,263 

64.865 

58,825,158 

1,648,753 

19,902,528 

851,450 

27,580,663 

5,049,974 

1,816,894 

8,349,460 

8,211,864 

64,296 

966,279 

1,966,722 

78,912 

944,524 

2,518,025 



248,124,750 

16,094,718 

1,029,992 

27,101 

643,903 



266,920,263 
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AaaBXOATK axCTBIFTS FBOK INTHIBNAI. JOSrWam 
BTATESl FOB KUPPJaiW TEABS, 1868-1S77. 

[Prom til* AjiDiuI Keporti cf ths Oonunliiloner of IntcTut BercDU'] 
PnoAi. YiAxa Bhokd Jdhb to. 
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i FBOH nmiaNAii bjuvjubux cbt 



187fi. 1876. 
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BA2nC 07 mraZ«AHD BATHS Ol* BI800UHT. 

From lOM, thsywr qf Ut Ji^omutaOont to 1877. 

Note.— It la to be nndeistood In all eases that the discount rate •IP»l»wt •nj J|lv«n date yraa 
the rate charced until the next suoceedlns d.ite. For example, April 90th, 18 lo, the Directors 
Used the minimum rate of discount on llnt-chus bills at 2 per cent, which continued until 
Mav 9d, 1877, when it was raised to 8 per cent. Oct. 17th, 1877, it was raised to 5 per cent, at 
whioh rate It long oonttnued. 



16M 



1«M 



ITOi 

ino 

1714 
1719 
1790 
1723 
1743 

1745 
1746 

1778 
1823 
1885 
1837 
1836 

1883 
1888 



1840 

1841 
1843 
1844 

184S 



1846 
1847 



1848 



1849 
1850 
185S 

1853 



1864 
1865 



Aug. 8... 

*• 80... 
Oct. 94.... 
Jan. !«.... 

•* 1«.... 

•' 1«.... 
May 19... 
Feb. 38 , . . 



•« 



June 33. . . 
July 96... 
April 80... 
0&.37.... 
Aug. 33... 
Oct. 18.... 
'• 18.... 

Mayl 

*• 5 

-18 

June 30. . . 
Dec. 18... 
July 5.... 
July 31.... 
Septl.... 
Feb, 16... 
May 16.... 
June 30. . . 
Aug. 1.... 
Jan. 88.... 
Oct. 15.... 
June 8. . . . 
April?.... 
Sej>t.6.... 



March 18... 
Oct. 16..... 
Nov. «...., 
Aug. 37.... 
Jan. 14..... 
•* 31.... 
April 8.... 
- 16..., 

Aug. 6 

Oct. 36 

Nov. 27..., 
Dec. 3...., 

Jan. 37 

June 15..., 
Nov. 3..... 
Nov. 32.... 
Dec. 36...., 

Jan. 1 

April 92..., 
Jan. 6..... 

- 30 

Junes 

Sept. 1...., 

^ 15.... 



1866 



" 39.... 
May 11.... 

Aug. 8 

AprU5.... 

May 8 

June 14... 
Sept. 6.... 

** 27.... 

Oct. 4.... 

" 18 

" 18.... 

May S2. . . . 



. 6 
. 6 

•.!« 

.8 
.4 
.6 
.6 
.4 
. 6 
. 6 
. 4 
.6 
. 4 
.6 
. 4 
. 5 
.5 
.4 
. 5 
. 4 

. 4 
. 6 
. 6H 
« 6 
. 6 
. 5 
. 5 
. 4 

:V 

. 2H 
. 8 

J'* 

5 
5 

l"* 

7 
6 
5 
4 

S« 

8M 
8 

l« 

4H 

4 

8X 

4 

7 
6 



1807 



18S8 



1809 



1800 



1801 



1803 



1808 



May 39.. 
June 36.. 
Oct. 1 ... 

- 6.... 
•• 6 ... 

Nov. 18... 
Dee. 4.... 

•• 18.... 
Aprils... 
June 18. . 
July 16... 
Oct. 8... 

•* 18... 

** 19... 
Nov. 5 . . 

** 9 .. 
Dee. 84.., 
Jan. 7... 

" 14... 

- 88... 
Feb. 4... 

*• 11... 
Dec. 9... 
April 88. . 
M!ay5.... 
Junes.... 

•• 9.... 
July 14... 
Jan. 19... 

" 81... 
March 89. 
April IS.. 
MAylO... 

" 84... 
Nov. 8.. 

" 18.. 

•* 16.. 

*' 99.. 
Dec. 81.'.'. 
Jan. 7.... 
Feb. 14... 
March 31 
A^ril 4.. 

May 16... 
Aug. 1.. 

♦• 15.. 

•» 29.. 
Sept. 19*. . 
Nov. 7... 
Jan. 9.... 
May 33... 
July 10... 

"94... 
Oct. 80... 
Jan. 15... 

•* 38... 

Feb. 19... 

April 38.. 

" 80.. 

May 16... 

*• 31, 



1864 



.. 5 
.. 4X 
.. 6 
.. 6 
.. 7 
..7 

"V* 
:: '.« 

..7 
.. 8 
.. 9 
. 10 
.. 8 
.. 6 
.. 5 
.. 4 

■■• T 

V. I« 

.. 4 

.. o 

::^« 

.. 6 
.. 5 
.. 6 
.. 7 
.. 8 
.. 7 
.. 6 
.. 5 
.. 6 
.. 6 

.. 8^ 

::!« 
::!'< 

.. 8 
.. 4 
.. 6 
.. 4 



Nov. 3.... 

- 5.... 

Dec. 3.... 

8..., 

Jan. SO..., 
Feb. 11..., 

" 25.... 
April 16. . , 
May 3..., 

'• 6..., 



5 
G 

7 
8 
7 
8 
7 
6 
7 
8 
9 



May 19 8 

'» 36 7 

June 16.... 6 
July 36..... 7 

Aug. 4 8 

Sept. 8 9 

Nov. 10.... 8 

9Vc • • • I 

Dec. 15.... 6 

186S Jan. 13 5K 

" 3<> 5 

MarchS ... 4K 
*• 80... 4 

May 4 4H 

" 35 4 

June 1.... 8K 
," 15.... 8 

July 37 8K 

Aug. 8 4 

Sept 98 4H 

Ort.S 5 

5 6 

" 7 7 

Nov. 38.... 6 

Dec.38 7 

1806 Jan. 4 8 

Feb. 39...., 7 
March 15... 6 

May 8 7 

" 8 8 

" 11 9 

•• 13 10 

Aug. 16.... 8 

*^ 38.... 7 

*♦ 80.... 6 

Sept. 6.... 5 

*^ 27.... 4H 

Nov. 8 4 

Dec 30..... 8)i 

1867 Feb. 7 8 

May 80 3K 

July 85.... 3 

1868 Nov. 19.... 3M 
Dec 8 8 

1S69 April 1 4 

May 6 4^ 

June 10.... 4 
** 34.... SH 

July 15 8 

Aug. 19.... S>{ 

Nov. 4 8 

1870 July 31.... SH 
" 88.... 4 
** 38.... 5 
Aug. 4.... 6 
•• 11.... 5K 
»* 18.... 4X 
•* 35.... 4 
Sept. i.'.V, 8H 
•* 16.... 8 
** 89.... 3>{ 
ISn March 2.'.!! 8 
April 18.... 33i 
June 15.... S)i 

July 18 3 

Sept. 31.... 8 
* 38.... 4 

Oct. 7 5 

Nov. 16.... 4 

*' 80.... 8}< 
Dec. 14.... 8 
1873 April 4.... 8H 
" 11.... 4 



May 9 6 

80..... 4 
June 18. . . . 8X 

" 30.... 8 
July 18.... 8K 
Sept. 18.... 4 

^ 86.... 4>i 
Oct. 8 6 

'♦ 10 6 

Nov. 9.... 7 

" 38.... 6 
Dec. 13 S 

1873 Jan. 9 4^ 

*• 33 4 

•* 80 8K 

March 36. . . 4 
May 7 iH 

•♦10 er 

*• 17 6 

June 4.... 7 
•* 13 g 

July 10 ff 

** 17 4K 

•• 24 4 

•' 81 8K 

Aug. 31.... 8 

Sein.35.... 4 
»* 39.... 5 

Oct. 14 € 

" 18 7 

Nov, 1.... 8 
'* 7.... 9 
•• 90.... 8 
*• 27.... 6 

Dec. 4 8 

" 11. 4W 

1874 Jan. 8.."I. 4 

" 15 8)tf 

April 80.... 4 

M«y38 8K 

June 4 8 

*• 18.... 2K 
July 80..... 3 
Aug. 6.... 4 

•* 90.... 8K 

" 87..,. 8 

Oct. 15 4 

Nov. 16.... 5 

" 80.... 6 

1875 Jan. 7 6 

** 14..... 4 

** 38..... 8 

Feb. 18.... 8>( 

July 8 8 

/* 29 2K 

Aug. 13.... 2 

Oct! 7 2H 

*• 14 8H 

*• 31 4 

Nov. 18.... 8 
Dec. 80 4 

1876 Jan. 6 S 

** 37 4 

March 38... 8M 
April 6.... 8 

*• 90.... S 

1877 Mays. 8 

July 4 2H 

" 11 9 

Sept. 5 8 

Oct. 10 4 

•• 17 5 



£3C 



tFrom Crump's Key to the London Money Market, 6th ed., 1877.] 



FOPttLA.TION OF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 



PopnlftUon of all OitlM and Towiu in tbe United BUtes having a 
Population of oror 10,000 in 1870, with Population bj State 
%■ Ijooal Oenina of Xiater Date. 



fitlcimoie . 
mddeRHd. 



as 



CfaLcajro... 
Cblcopee. 



Coancll Blofls. 
CovlDgton. 
Davenport. 
Dajton.... 



rranevllle.,. 
'alLKlver... 
iMhbnrjj... 

'ort Wajne . 

leocgetown . 
HoncflBter, ... 
GraiidBuidi 
Iccenbnish . 

bunilton 

[annlbal ... 
[arriBborg.. 
[artiOrd.... 
[averhni.... 

[oboken 

[otvobs . 

ndunipolis. 

Jaduon 

aneeOlle.... 

Kansas diy!! 

[.Bncaeter 

Leivenworth. 

Lewislon 

Leilneton 

Little Roctc... 

Lockporl 

LoEaneport. . . 

■ mg IsTd Clt 

xJsTlUe..... 

SfcE: 

HsdlsoD 

Memphis 

UmldeD 

Milwaukee..., 
HintiiHtpoUB. . 
MobUe 



3i,736 
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Kew Bedford. , 

Newbnrgh 

NewbarypoTt., 

Newport 

New York".:;! 

Norfolk 

NorriMown 

Nortlumptoa.. 

Norwich. 

HorwBlk 

OtkiULi 

OpionBbnrg, .. 

OehkosiiV.'...., 

Pawlncket.:;!! 

-fPhUBde^lW. 

PIKsbure- 

PltlafleliT 

Ponlnnd 

Portsmonth , . . 

pott«"iia...:;; 

PooEbkeepaie . 

SwMne.'.V.M" 

Beading 

lUCblDODd 

Bocheater. 



Bpriuglleld... 
'Sprlnifleld... 

'B^raciiBe..:,. 

Hmto'..' 



Wsterborx-.- 
Walerlown... 
Wert Trey.. . . 

Wbeellng 



YonkerB 

lYork 

31,873 ZaneBTlUe. . . 
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OCCUFATIOITS OW THE FISOPIJG OI* TB3& UNITED STATES. 

Tbe tables of the Census of 1870 exhibit faiteresting statistics on the employments 
which divide the indastry of our people. The population of the United States over 
ten years of age was shown to amount to 28,288,945, of which nomber 14,258,866 
were males. There were returned as engaged in all classes of occupations a total of 
12,505,923, of which number 10,669,685 were males, and 1,886,288 females. In the 
census of occupations it will be seen that by far the greater number of inhabitants 
over ten years of age were returned as engaged in some class of labor. Grouping 
the results of the more detailed table of diversifled occupations to be found below, it 
is shown that they were distributed in the following four great classes of occupations, 
namely : 

Engaged in Agriculture 5,922,471 

Engaged in Manufactures and Mechanical and Mining Industries. 2,707,421 

Engaged in Professional and Personal Services 2,684,793 

Engaged in Trade and Traneportation 1,191,288 

Total 12,505,923 

It will bo seen that tbe pnrsnits of agriculture occupy 46.81 per cent, or some- 
thing lees than half the population ; manufacturing industries, 21.64 per cent of all 
classes of occupations ; professional and personal services, 21.46 per cent ; and trade 
and transportation 9.68 per cent of the whole, or leas than one tenth. 



I.— OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[From the Returns of the United States Census, 1270.1 



Wholb Pofxtlatxok, Tbx 
Ykabs asd ovbb 28,228,945 



All occupations (petaona en- 
gaged in), 10 years and over. 12,506,923 



Engaged in Agrioulttire : 

Agricultural laborers 2,885,996 

Apiarists 136 

Dairymen and dairy women . . . 8,550 

Farm and plantation overseers 3,609 

Farmers and planters 2,977,711 

Florists 1,08> 

Gardeners and nurserymen ... 81 ,435 

Stock-drovers 3,181 

Stock-herders. 6,500 

Stock-raisers 6,588 

Turpentine farmers 861 

Turpentine laborers 2,117 

yin^;rowe» 1,112 

Total engaged in Agricul- 
ture 5,922,471 



Profo8aional and Personal Ser- 
Tices: 

Actors 2,063 

Apprentices to learned profes- 
sions 886 

Apprentices to barbers 8B9 

Apprentices to dentists 166 

Architects 2,017 

Artists (not specified) 2,948 

Auctioneers 2,266 

Authors and lecturers 458 

Barbers and hairdressers 23,935 

Bath-house keepers 94 

Billiard and lH>wling saloon 

keepers 1,220 

Bill-posters 424 

Boarding and lodging house 

keepers 12,785 

Boot-Dlacks 687 

Card-writers 83 

Chemists (pj^actising) 606 

Chimney-sweeps 73 

Chiropodists 66 

Claim agents 693 

Clersymen 43,874 

Clerks and copyists 6,188 

Clerks in Government offices . 6,972 
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Occupations ot thx Pkopls or the Unitxd BTAXK&-^Oontinued). 



2*rqfetHonal and Personal Services^ 
(Continned). 

Clerks In hoteb A restaanntB 5,248 

Dentists 7,889 

Designers and dranghtsmen. . . 084 

Domestic servants 075,784 

Employes of companies (n. s.;. 848 

Employes of Government. . . . 14,407 

Employes of hotels A restanr*8 S8,488 

En^neers (civil) 4,708 

HosUers 17,686 

Hotel-keepers 26,8SH 

Hnnters and trappers 940 

Indian aconts, giudes and in- 
terpreters 171 

Intcliigence-offico keepers.... 191 

Invcnfors 868 

Janitors 1,789 

Journalists 5,286 

Laborers (not specified) 1,081666 

Lamp-lighters 276 

Lana-surveyors. 2,671 

Laonderen and laundresses . . . 60,906 

Lawyers. 40,786 

Librarians. 213 

livery-stable keepers 8,604 

Dfarines (United States) 477 

Messengers 6,717 

Metallargists 164 

Midwlves 1,186 

Hasicians (professional) 6,619 

Naturalists 287 

Nurses 10,976 

Officers of the Ann v and Navy 2,286 

Officials of companies 8,410 

Officials of Qovemment 44,743 

Painters .... 775 

Physicians and surgeons 62,883 

Kestaurant-keepers 85,185 

Sailors (United States Navy) . . 780 

Scavengers....! 801 

Sculptors 250 

Sextons 1,151 

Short-hand writers 154 

Showmen and showwomen ... 1 , 177 

Soldiers (United States Army). 22,061 

Teachers (not specified) 126,822 

Teachers of dancing 149 

Teachers of drawing A paint^g 108 

Teachers of music 0,491 

TraneJators 21 

Veterinary surgeons 1,166 

Whitewashers. 2,873 

Total Professional and 

Personal Services 2,684,798 



Mannfactttrea and Mining : 

AgricnltU-implempnt makers.. 8,811 

Artificial-flower makers 1 , 169 

Apprentices (not specified) 15,802 

Bag-makers 866 

Bakers 27,680 

Basket-makers. 8,297 

Bell-founders 169 

Belting-factory operatives 296 

Blacksmiths 141,774 

Bleachers, dyers, and scourers 4,901 



Manttfacturea and Jflnin^— (Con- 
tinued). 

Blind, door, and eash makers.. 5,165 

Boat-makers 2,101 

Bone and ivory workers 206 

Bookbinders and finishers .... 0,104 

Boot and shoe makers 171,127 

Box-factory operatives 6,060 

Brass founders and workers. . . 4,694 

Brewers and maltsters 11,246 

Brick and tile makers 26,070 

Bridge builders A contractors. 1,029 
Britannia and Japanned ware 

makers 1,002 

Broom and brush makers 5,816 

Bronae workers 79 

Builders and contractors 7J511 

Butchers 44,854 

Button-factory operatives 1 ,272 

Cabinetmakers 42,835 

Candle, soap, A tallow makers 1,942 

Card and fancy-paper makers . 839 

Car-makers 2,228 

Carpenters and joiners 844,596 

Carpet-bas and satchel makers 202 

Carpet-m&ers 15,669 

Carnage and wagon makers. . . 42,464 

Charcoal and lime burners .... 8,834 

Cheese-makers 8,684 

Cigar-makers 28,286 

Clerks and book-keepers 5,861 

Clock-makers 1,779 

Comb-makers 693 

Confectioners 84S19 

Coopers 41,789 

Copper-workers 2,122 

Cotton-mill operatives 1 11,606 

Curriers, tanners, finishers of 

leather 28,TO8 

Die-sinkers and stamp-makers 479 

Distillers and rectifiers 2,874 

Employ^ (not specified) 204S42 

En^eers and firemen 844S38 

Engravers 4,226 

Pertilizer-estabrt operatives.. 816 

File makers, cutters, & grinders 1,413 

Fireworks-makers 101 

Fishermen and oystermcn 27,106 

Flax-dressers 1,046 

Fur-workers 1,191 

Galloon, gimp, A tassel makers 660 

Gas-wor^ employ^ 2,060 

Gilders... 1,634 

Glass-works operatives 9,518 

Glove-makers 2,829 

Glue-makers 241 

Gold and silver workers 18^608 

Gun and lock smiths 6,184 

Hair cleaners and dressers .... 1,026 

Harness and saddle makers. . . 82,817 

Hat and cap makers 12,625 

Hoop-skirt makers 962 

Hose-makers (leather A other) 248 

House-builders A ccmtractors. 890 

Ice-cutters 142 

Ink-makers 78 

Iron and steel works and shops 

operatives 22,141 

Iron-foundry operatives 344945 

Iron-f umacc operatives 7,45e5 
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OocupATxom or thb Psoplb of thb Unitbd STATEa—iOonlinuad^, 



MfxiwifaetMare% and MUUnff— {Con- 
tinned), 

Iron A steel rolling-mill opera- 
tives. 17;840 

Knitting A hosiery mill opera- 

ttves. 8,653 

linen-mill operatives 706 

Lumbermen and raftsmen .... 17,752 

Hacaroni & yermicelll makers 29 

Hacbinists 54,755 

Manufacturers 4S,877 

Marble and stone cutters • 25,831 

Masons, brick and stone 88,710 

Mast, spar, oar, & block makers 653 

Mattress-makers 875 

Meat and fruit preserving em- 
ployes 770 

Meat packers,curers,& picklers 1,164 

Mecbanics (not specified) 16,514 

Mill & factory operatives (n.8.) 41,619 

Millers 41,582 

Milliners, dress and mantua 

makers 02,064 

Mineral- water makexs 458 

Miners 162,107 

Mirror A picture frame makers 970 

Morocco-dressers 1,728 

Musical-instrument makers. . . . 877 

Keedle-makers 164 

Officials of manuTg companies 2, 144 

Officials of mining companies. 576 

Oil-clotb makers 454 

Oil-refinery operatives 1,747 

Oil -well operators and laborers 8,803 

Oigan-makers 667 

Oyster-packers 443 

Painters and vamisbera 85,123 

Paper-hangers 2,400 

Paper-mill operatives 12,469 

Patent-medicine makers . . ^ . 409 

Pattern-makers 8,970 

Perfumers 248 

Photographers, etc 7,558 

Piano-forte makers 3,686 

Plasterers 28,577 

Plaster-moulders 923 

Pla^printers 831 

Plumbers and gaafltters 11,143 

Potters 6,060 

Powder-makers..... « 676 

Printers 89,860 

Pri nt-works operatives 8,788 

Publishers 1 ,577 

Pump-makers 1,672 

Qnarrymen . : 18,689 

Quartz & stamp mill laborers 617 

Kas-pickers 4)6 

Railroad builders & contractus 1,292 

Reed and shuttle mi^rs. : . . . 200 

Roof ers and slaters «. 2,760 

Rope and cordage makers .... 2,675 

Rubber-factory operatives. . . 8.886 

Sail and awning makers 2.809 

Salt-makers 1,721 

Saw-mill operatives 47,298 

Sawyers 6,939 

Scale and rule makers 416 

Screw-makers 780 

Sewing-machine fact*yoper*8 8,881 

Sewing-machine operators . . 8,042 



Man^faeturts and Jtflnin^^Con- 
tinned). 

Shingle and lath makers 8,788 

Ship-carpenters 15,900 

Ship-smiths 896 

Ship-caulkers 8,068 

Ship-riggers 1,067 

Shirt, cuff, and collar makers 4,080 

Shot, cartridge, A fa s6 makers 186 

Silk-mill operatives 8,256 

Spring ana axle makers 801 

Starch-makers 22!) 

Stave, shook, Sheading m'krs 1,858 

Steam-boiler makers 6,958 

Steam-engine makers 4,172 

Stereotypers 888 

Stove,f nrnace, A grate makers 1 ,543 

Straw-workers 2,029 

Su^r makers and refiners .... 1,609 

Tauors and seamstresses 161,820 

Tinners 80,624 

Tool and cotlery makers 6,361 

Trunk and valise makers 1 ,846 

Tobacco-factory operatives.'. 11,985 

Truss-makers 74 

Type founders and cutters. . . 649 

Umbrella and parasol makers 1,439 

Upholsterers 6,736 

Wheelwrights 20,942 

Whip-makers 609 

Window-shade makers 245 

Wire makers and workers .... 1 ,834 

Woodchoppers 8,338 

Wood turners and carvers .... 7,947 

Woollen-mill operatives 68,836 

Total Manufactures and 

Mining 2,707,421 



Trade and Transportation: 

Agents 10,499 

Apprentices in stores 678 

Bankers and brokers 10,681 

Barkeepers 14,868 

Boatmen and watermen 21 ,332 

Book-keepers in stores 81 , 177 

Canalmen 7,838 

Clerks in stores 822,604 

Clerks A book-keep's in banks 7,108 
Clerks and book-keepers in 

express companies 767 

Clerks and book-keepers in 

insurance offices 1,668 

Clerks and' book-keepers in 

railroad offices 7,874 

Clerks and book-keepers in 

telegraph offices 191 

Commercial travellers 7,262 

Draymen, hackmen, team- 
sters, etc , 120,756 

Employes of trading and 

transportation companies. . . 4,162 

Employes of banks (not clerks) 424 
Employes of express compan- 

ies (not clerks) 8,oo4 

Employes of insurance com- ^. .^^ 

panics (not clerks) — 11, oil 
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Drade and 2Van4Mrfa/ioii^Con- 
tinaed). 

Employes of railroad com- 

panies (not clerks) 164,097 

Employes of street railroad 

companies (not clerks) 5,106 

Employ^ of telegraph com- 
panies (not clerks) 8,816 

Hucksters 17,868 

Laborers 14,88S 

Milkmen and milkwomen. . . . 8,788 

Male-packers 478 

Newspaper criers & carriers.. S,OOS 
Officials of trading and trans- 

Sortation companies 076 

icials of banks 8,738 

Officials of express companies 76 
Officials of insurance compaa*8 768 
Officials of railroad companies 1 ,908 
Officials of street railroad com- 
panies 88 

Officials of telegrapti comp^ea 78 

Packers 1,421 

Pawnbrokers 884 

Pedlers 16,975 

Pilots 8,649 

Porters in stores and wareb^s . 16,681 

Sailors 56,668 

Salesmen and saleswomen .... 14,808 

Shippers and freighters 8,567 

Steamboat men and women. . 7,975 

Stewards and stewardesses... 1,845 

Toll-gate and bridge keepers. 8,858 

Traders & dealers (not speci'd) 100,406 

'* in agricultural implem's. 1,939 

** in books and stationery. 8,893 

*^ in boots and shoes 7,019 

" in cabinetware 4,067 

" in cigars and tobacco.. . . 8,834 

•* inclothing 7,595 



Trade and lYantporiaHtn^—iCoDr 
tinaed). 

Traders and dealers in cloths 

and textile fabrics. . . 1,168 

" incoal 4,148 

" in coal and wood 2,498 

" incotton 1,701 

" in crockery, china, and 

stoneware 1,765 

** in drugs and medicines. 17,8^9 

'* indTy.eoods 89,790 

" in gold and silver ware 

andjewelry 6,408 

** in groceries 74,410 

*" in nats and caps 8,vns 

" inlce 1,464 

*' in iron, tin, and copper 

wares 9,008 

'* in leather bides, & skins 8,861 

" in lime. 810 

" in liquors and wines 11,718 

" inlive stock 7,788 

" in lumber 9,440 

*' in machinery (not spec.) 854 
" in music and musical 

instmments 848 

*' in newsp*r8& periodicals 1,456 

^' inoils.pidnts,&turpeut*e 966 

" inopticsl instruments.. 801 

"' inprodnce 11,809 

" in provisions 7,588 

*' in real estate 8,938 

** in rewing-machines 8,158 

Undertakers 1,996 

Woighers,gauger8,& measures 9SA 

Wreckers 98 

Total Trade and Transpor- 1,191,288 

tation 
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In England and Wales, out of 28.713,266 persons aged 20 and upwards, at the 
last census, in 1871, there was the following distribution of the occupations of the 
people : 

Professional C^assea— Under Government 842,777 

Other Professions 441,826 

Commercial Classes 638,800 

Agricultural Classes 1,656,988 

Domestic Classes 1 ,638,514 

Industrial Classes 6,140,208 

Persons of Independent Means 168,805 

Total 10,811,911 
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BTA.TI8TI0S OV OHnSCHIIB HT TED tTNTFSD STATES. 
[Fnoi Ui* Betanu sC Ihi U. S. Cconi, 1870.] 
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STATISTICS 07 CHT7BOHB3 IN THB TTNITSD STATUS. 

n.— Bt Denoxinations. 
[From the Retuma oz the U. S. Census, 1870.] 



Dbnoxikatiohs 



Totait-All Dknoxinatxons.. 

1 Baptist (regular) 

" Bapttet (other) 

Christian 

Congregational 

6 Episcopal (Protestanf) 

6 ETanselidu Aseociation 

Frienos 

SlJewlsIi, 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Miscellaneous 

Moravian (Unitas Fratrum) 



9 
10 
11 
12 

ISlMormon 
14 New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian). 

16 Presbyterian (regular) 
Id Presbyterian (other) 

17 Reformed Church in America (late 
Dutch Reformed) 

18 Reformed Church in the U. 8. 
(late German Reformed) 

10 Roman Catholic 

50 Second Advent 

51 Shaker 

55 Spiritualist 
38 Unitarian 
S4 United Brethren in Christ 

56 TJnlversalist 

56 Unknown (Local Missions) 

57 Unknown (Union) 



Church 

Orj?ani- 
zatione. 


Church 
Edifices. 


78,459 


68,082 


14,474 


12,857 


1,8S6 


1,105 


8,578 


2,833 


S,887 


3,715 


S,885 


2,601 


815 


641 


692 


662 


189 


153 


8,08S 


3,776 


S5,S78 


21,887 


27 


17 


72 


67 


189 


171 


90 


61 


6,263 


5,683 


1,562 


1,888 


471 


" 468 


1,266 


1,145 


4,127 


8.806 


S25 


140 


18 


18 


96 


23 


831 


810 


1,445 


937 


719 


602 


26 


27 


409 


662 



Church 
Sittings. 



21,666,062 



8,997,116 

368,019 

865,602 

1,117,212 

991,051 

103,796 

234,664 

78,365 

977,883 

6,528,209 

6,935 

25,700 

87,838 

18,755 

2,198,900 

489,844 

887|838 

481,700 

1,990,514 

84,555 

8,850 

6,970 

156,471 

365,035 

310,884 

11,935 

163,803 



Church 
Property. 



1354,488,561 



139,329,331 

2,878,977 

6,435.187 

35,069,696 

86,614,549 

8,301,650 

8,989,560 

5,155,234 

14,917,747 

69,864,131 

135,650 

709,100 

656,750 

869,700 

47338,732 

6,436,524 

10,859,255 

6,776,215 

60,985,566 

806,240 

86,900 

100,160 

6,383,675 

1,819.810 

6,693,335 

687,800 

965,895 



NoTK.— "Baptist (other)," consists of Free-talUi German (also called Bunkers or 
Tnnker8--styling themselves " Brethren"), MmnmUtet Seventh-day, Six-Principle, 
and Windn'enearian, " Presbyterian (other)," consists of Cumberland, R^wmed 
(Synod of the United States), Stormed (General Synod of the United States), 
Auociatsd Stormed, and United. 

Extract from the Report of the Superintendent of the Ninth Census, regarding 

the accuracy of the Statistics of Churches therein embodied : 

"The principal inquiry, under the head of relifi;ion, in the schedule of the census 
law, viz.: * Numrber of churches.^ is, unfortunately, ambiguous. As the censuses of 
1860 and 1860 were taken, it is impossible to feel any assurance, in any particular 
case, whether church organizations or church edifices are returned in answer to the 
inquiry, * Number of Churches.^ In preparation for the Ninth Census (1870), this 
InauiiT was divided into ' Number of church organizations. Number of church 



ces. 
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inXE OT DUTT. 



Argols 

Arucles. the prodaoe or manulkctiire of the United States 
brongnt back. 

Babks : 

Medicinal : FeniTian, caUaaya, lima, etc 

Barks used for tannings 

Cork bark and wood, unmanufactured . . . 

Bolting cloths 

Books 



Camphor, erode 

Chemicals, drags, dyes, and medicines., 
Chloride of lime, or Dieaching-powder . , 
Cocoa, cmde, and leayes and^uiells of.. 

Coehlnoal 

Coffee 



Cotton, raw 

Catch, or catedm, and tcora-Japonica, or gambler. 
Dye-woods, in sticks 



nsHBBixs; 



Fish, hot of Axebican 

Fresh, of all kinds 

Herring, pickled 

Mackerel, pickled 

Another 

Fnr-skins, undressed 

Gold and siltke : 

Goldbnllion 

Silver bnllion 

Gold coin. 

Silver coin 

Guano (except from bonded islands) 
Gams. 



Gypsam, or plaster of Paris, nnground. 
Haib, ttnxanutactijrbd: 

Horse-hair, used for weaving. .... 

Hair of ail kinds, not roecifled. . . 

Hides and skins, other than fors 

Household and personal effects and wearing apparel, old 
and in use, or persons arriving from fore^ countries, 
India-rubber ana gutta-percha, crude 
Indigo. 



Madder, not including the extract of. 

Oils : Whale or fish, not of American fisheries 

Vegetable, fixed or expressed 

Volatile, or essential 

Paintings, statuary, and other works of art of American 

artists 

Pafbb Materials : 

Rags of cotton or linen 

Other materials 

Seeds 



Silk, raw 

Soda, nitrate of 

Salphnr or brimstone, erode. 
Tea 



Tin in bars, blocks, and piga 

Wood, unmanufactured. 

Articles imported from Hawaiian 

procdty treaty 

All other fi-ee articles 



Islands imder reci- 



Total imports free of duty. 



TwelTe Months ended 


June 80. 


1876. 


1877. 


TALUXS. 


TALUXS. 


$1,050,396 


$1,277,836 


2,007,884 


2,780,544 


1,208,400 


664.488 


184,8% 


811,258 


806,109 


419,114 


179,826 


198,740 


810,360 


266,214 


85,642 


168,299 


8,881,280 


8,944,796 


860,215 


711,600 


521,422 


607,847 


406,704 


649,826 


56,788,907 


68.684,991 


381,728 


418,508 


782,663 


010^479 


1,504,896 
630,393 


'•» 


271,507 


236,006 


806,555 


210,786 


696,412 


372,260 


501,154 


581.502 


1,497,802 


1,561,666 


1,204,965 


2,119.670 


1,058^177 


4,693,268 


6,787,741 


24,126,664 


6,885,796 


9,834,907 


705,782 


873,890 


1,877,332 


1,387,810 


126,587 


105,635 


296,461 


216,239 


^ 499,354 


266,896 


13,035,707 


14,963,701 


1,226,830 


1,162,766 


4,063,659 


6,642,166 


794,990 


1,301,066 


151,006 


144,213 


62,438 


84,068 


320,429 


664,818 


896,188 


844,486 


806,189 


228,182 


2,485,968 


2,687,217 


1,868,068 


1,82M82 


43S^14» 


494,680 


fi,4M,4B8 


6,7924K|7 


1,066,860 


1,828,647 


1,478,678 


1,242,788 


19,524,166 


16»181,467 


1,816,289 


1,798,618 


1,406,681 


1,287,518 




2,277,864 


6,628,584 


6,770,929 


$156,298,594 


$181,562,866 
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SUTIABLX. 

Animals, living 

Beer, ale, porter, and other malt liqaors 

Books, pamphlets, engravings, and other publications. . . 

Brass, and manufactures of 

Bbbadstuffs and othkb fabinacbous rooD : 

Barley 

Barley-malt 

Bread and biscuit 

Indian com, or maize 

Oats.^ 

Bice 

Ry e 

Wheat 

Wheat-flour 

Meal or flour made from oats, Indian com, rye, and 
buckwheat 

Pease, beans, and other seeds of leguminous plants, 
bushels 

All other farinaceous food, and preparations of, in- 

duding arrow-root, pearl or hiulea barley, etc 

Bristles 

Buttons of all kinds, including button materials partly 
fitted for buttons exclusively 



Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines 

Chicory, ground or prepared, and root 

C3LOTHINO (except when of silk, and except hosiery, etc., 
of cotton or wool) : 

Cut and sewed together 

Articles of wear 

Coal, bitnminous 

Cocoa, manufactured, not including chocolate 

Coffer, ahd ilanufacturss of : 

Ore 

Pigs, bars, ingots, old and other, unmanufactured. . 

MannfiictureS of 

Cordage, rope, and twine, of all kinds 

COTTOK, MANUFACTITBBS OF : 

Bleached and unbleached 

Printed, painted, or colored 

Hosiery, shirts, and drawers 

Jeans, denims, drillings, etc 

Other manufactures of, not specified 

Earthen, stone, and China ware 

Fancy-goods 

Pish, not of Ajobbican fishbbixs : 

Herring 

Madcerel 

Sardines and anchovies, preserved in oil or otherwise 

All other, not specified 

FUkZ, AND XANUFACTUBBS OF : 

Flax, raw 

Manufactures of, by yard 

Other manufactures of 

Fraits of aU kinds, including nuts 

Furs and dressed fur-skins 

Glass and glass wabb : 

Cylinder, crown, or common window. 

Cvlinder and crown, polished 

. Sluted, rolled, or rough plate 

Csst polished plate, not silvered 

Cast polished plate, silvered 

Other manufactures of 

Hair (excepting that of the alpaca, goat, and other like 
animals) ani> m anttfacturbs of : 

Hair, human, and manufactures of 

Hair, other, and manufactures of 

*, AND MANUFACTURES OF: 

Raw 



Twelve Months ended 
June 30. 


187B. 


1877. 


VALXnES. 

$1,749,805 

1,161,467 

2,119,478 

264,431 


VALUBS. 

$1,648,465 

758,850 

1,627,375 

247,820 


7,887,886 

252,622 

89,763 

46,662 

62,905 

1,693,547 

161,247 

1,623,849 

101,061 


6,000,326 
247,724 

ao,n3 

25.046 
10,461 
1,430,767 
72,022 
872,603 
60,873 


130,992 


00,866 


672,606 


674,410 


802,654 
622,178 


206,675 
636,460 


2,072,656 

4,810,024 

126,012 


2^273,420 

4,872,008 
130,360 


563,589 

1,066,169 

1,607,891 

8,180 


228,n5 

961,236 

1,775,667 

9,182 


71,180 
271,266 
243,962 

81,675 


2,475 

254,696 

830,016 

67,660 


1,845,663 
2,074,044 
4,682,871 
182,257 
13,039,878 
4,304,808 
4,577,097 


1,237,812 

1,415,112 
8,804,520 
86,919 
12,879,751 
8,709.542 
8,828,302 


186,585 

48 

695,901 

06,046 


189,615 

148 

778,331 

91,654 


1,060,487 
12,237,936 

2,218,110 
11,012,240 

8,058,670 


1,248,064 
11,500,894 
2,402,496 
9,336,779 
2,401,778 


1,202,020 

5,448 

20,060 

1,858,881 

778,423 

1.848,107 


1,006,456 

8,482 

14,406 

1,263,864 

652,890 

1,000,680 

* 


144.804 
282,676 


77,075 
162,506 



2,247,5401 1,852,4P 
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HkMP : DUTIABLB. 

Hanafkctares of, by yard 

Other manafactares of 

India-rabber and gntta-perctaa, mannfactureB of 

IBOH and BTXBL, AMD MAMUFACTUSKS OTl 

Fig-iron 

Castings 

Bar-iron 

Boiler- iron 

Band, hoop, and scroll-iron: 

Bailroad bars or rails, of iron 

Sheet-iron 

Old and scrap-iron 

Hardware 

Anchors, cables, and chains of all kinds 

Machinery 

Muskets, pistols, rifles, and roorting-gtins 

Steel ineots, bars, sheets, and wire 

Ballroaa bars or rails, of steel 

Cutlery 

Piles.: 

Saws and tools 

Other manufactures of Iron and steel 

Jeweliy, and all manufactures of gold and silver 

Juts and othkb obassss, and xanufacturxs or: 

Baw 

Manufactures or by yard 

Gunnv-doth ana gunny-bags, and manufactures of^ 
used for bsgging 

Other manufactures of, not specified 

LXAD, AND MANUFACTUBXS OF : 

Figs, bars, and old 

Manufactures of 

Lbathbb, and xanttfaotubxs of : 

Leather of all kinds 

Gloves of kid, and all other, of skin or leather, 
doz. pairs 

Other manufactur«i of 

Marble and stone, and manufltctures of 

Metals, metal compositions, and manufactures of 

Musical instruments 

Oils: Coal and other mineral oils 

Whale and fish, not of American fisheries 

Olive, salad 

Olive, not salad 

All other vegetable, fixed 

Volatile, or essential 

Opium, and extract of 

Paintings, chromo-lithographs, photographs, and statuary 
Paints: 

White lead 

Red lead aud litharge 

Whiting and Paris white 

Other paints and painters* colors 

Papkb, and xanufactubbs of : 

Printing paper 

Writing paper 

Paper-&nging8, and other paper 

Papier-mache, and other manufactures of paper not 

specified, including parchment 

Perfomery and cosmetiCB 

Potatoes 

Precious stones 

Provisions (meats, poultry, lard, butter, cheese, etc.), not 

including vegetables 

Salt 

Saltpetre (nitrate of potash) 

Flaxseed, or linseed 

All other, not specified 



Twelve Months ended 


June 80. 


1876. 


1877. 


YALUBS. 


.VALUBS. 


$774 
79,80G 


t7,404 
01,598 


4S8,57S 


885,118 


1,018,547 


1,666,416 


8,711 


8,044 


1,568,819 


1,515,601 


1,888 


1,188 


18,743 


18,660 


6,788 


•••«••■••••• 


788,781] 


106,888 


400,866 


148,801 


188,886 


^06,687 


910,095 


166,700 


706,068 


780,080 


406,887 


818,187 


1,808,466 


1,888,088 


814,988 


1,464 


1,088.606 


875,876 


910,804 


186,686 


80,408 


18,60r 


8,586,436 


8,668,838 


606,034 


648,888 


8,884,881 


8»351,7rB 


686 


688 


107,016 


168,886 


1,863,096 


8,818,604 


680,646 


708,840 


18,780 


46,448 


8,006^881 


4,680,n8 


8,780,061 


8,188,010 


667,088 


687,014 


1,816,706 


866,138 


1,088,407 


847,041 


778,811 


664,580 


104 


876,668 


68.886 


44,015 


888,857 


876,731 


«>»«87 


114,660 


888,760 


160316 


838,608 


881.588 


1.806,006 


1,788,847 


1,685,601 


006,601 


168,070 


178,006 


66,488 


87,060 


18,868 


11,870 


701,888 


715,747 


8,806 


418 


15,675 


8,044 


186,540 


100,134 


1,075,699 


1,080,618 


884,678 


881,888 


130,861 


1,653,063 


8,480,814 


8»114,704 


068,818 


794,868 


1,778,445 


1,659,681 


816,848 


513,887 


8,&'»,406 


1,016.349 


609,399 


378,121 
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dutiable. 
Silk, Makufaoturbs of: 

Dress and piece goods 

Hosiery 

Other maonf actures of 

Soda, Ain> salts of : 

Bicarbonate 

Carbonate, Inclading sal-soda and soda-ash 

Caustic soda 

Acetate, salphate, phosphate, and all other salts of 

soda ^. 

Spices of all kinds; also ginger (ground), pepper, and 

mastard 

Straw and palm-leaf, manufactures of. 

SU«AB AND XOLASSKS : 

Brown sugar 

Refined sugar 

Molasses 

Melado and sirup of sugar-cane 

Candy and confectionery 

Sulphur, refined 

Tin, and xanufactuiiss of: 

In plates 

Other manuCactures of 

Tobacco, and xanufactitbes of : 

Leaf 

Cigars 

Other manufactures of 

Watches and watch movements and materials 

Wines, spibits, and cobdials : 

Spirits and cordials in casks 

Spirits and cordials in bottles 

Wine in casks 

Wine fai bottled. 

Wooi>, and m anufaotubes of . 

Cabine^ware, house-ftimiture, and all manufac- 
tures of wood, not otherwise specified 

Boards, deals, planks, joists, and scantling 

Shingles 

Timber, sawed or hewed, wholly or in part 

Other lumber 

Wool, sheep's (and hair of the alpaca, goat, and other 
like animals), and manufactures of : 

Unmannfactored 

Cloths and cassimeres 

Woollen rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, and fiocks.. 

Shawls 

Blankets 

Carpets 

Dress goods 

Hosiery, shirts, and drawers 

Other manufactures of 

Zero, sfeltbr, or tutenao, and m anufactubes of : 

In blocks or pigs 

In sheets 

AH other dutiable articles * 



Twelve Months ended 
June 80. 



Total value of dutiable commodiUes 

Total value of commodities fi'ed of duty, 



Total value of coin and bullion, 
Total value of merchandise. . . . 



Total imports , — ,....,.,....,.. 

Brought in American vessels 

Brought in foreign vessels 

Brought iu cars and other laud veMdiM. 



1876. 



VALUES. 

$17,620,575 

77,77»5 

6,047,616 

181,69g 
8,174,645 
1,064,705 

11,395 

1,030,159 
1,866,(^4 

55,7(3,908 

1,6S5 

8.157.470 

2,415,995 

18,500 

5,668 

10,005,799 
92,514 

8,710,490 

2,371,157 

76,901 

1,456,809 

1,437,190 

41.3,821 

2,064,.385 

2,660,725 



1,155,231 

8,672,105 

86,2S6 

80,508 

224,888 



8,247,617 

9,838,449 

45,822 

1,453,806 

28,739 

1,621,092 

14,216,221 

671,593 

6,435,086 

27,854 

801,026 

8,806,815 



$320,379,277 
156,298,594 



$476,677,871 



$16,936,681 
460,741,190 



1877. 



$476,6T7,8n 



$143,880,704 

321,139,600 

12,148,067 



VALUES. 

$16,750,826 

78,940 

6,000,393 

10r,1C9 
8,441,482 
1,114,045 

'8,906 

1,437,995 
1,679,781 

81,187.504 

28,048 

7,808.267 

1,654,166 

5,867 

48,868 

9,751,827 
89,332 

8,728,619 

8,002,847 

81,281 

772,433 

1,461,662 

478.085 

1,880,871 

2,286,889 



798,175 

8,146,098 

09,189 

7,170 

224,679 



7,166,944 

6^624,909 

83,265 

1,298,129 

9,939 

674,011 

12,549,867 

559,941 

8,948,239 

64,956 

77,713 

4,007,484 



$810,527,640 
181,562,864 

•a 



$4f2,O0O,40q 



$40,774,414 
461,815,99;| 



$4 92,000,406 



$151,8M,0S8 
829,5i»,839 
10,697,64' 
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COFPBR, AND MAKUTACTURKS Or! 

Ore 

In pieS} bars, sheets, and old 

Otner manufactnres of 

Cordage, rope, and twine of aU kinds. 
Cotton, and manufactvbbs of : 

Sea-island 

Other, nnmann^actured 

Colored mannfactures 

Uncolored " 

All other mannfactnres of 

Drags, chemicals, and medicines 

Dye-stofEs , 

Earthen and stono ware 

Fancy articles 

Fbuits : 

• Apples, dried 

Apples, green or ripe 

Other fruit, green, ripe, or dried. 

Preserved, in cans or otherwise. , 

Fnrsand fur-skins 

Oas-flxtares and chandeliers 

Ginseng 

Glass and glass-ware 

Glne. 



Gold and silveb, and xanttvactubbs of : 

Gold bullion 

Gold coin 

Silver bullion 

s«»«~'-"|?riXlL«:::::::::;:::;;:::::::: 

Gold and silver leaf 

Jewelry, and other manufactures of gold and silver. 
Haib: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactures of 

Hats, caps and bonnsts : 

Of wool, fhr, and silk 

Of palm-leaf, straw, etc 

Hay 

HkJU* and M ANVFACTX7BX8 OF : 

Unmanufactured 

Cables and cordage 

AU other manufactures of 

Hides and skins, other than fur 

Hoop-skirts 



Hops. 

Ice 

India-kubber and outta-febcha xanufactubss 

Boots and shoes 

Other manufactures 

IBON and 8TB el, AND XANm'ACTTmES OF : 

«8 ..: 

Bar 

Boiler-plate 

Railroad bars or rails 

Sheet, band, and hoop 

Castings, not otherwise specified 

Car-wheels 

Stoves, and parts of 

Steameogines, locomotive 

Steam-engines, stationary 

Boilers for steam-engines, when separate from the 

engines .... 

Machinery, not otherwise specified 



Twelve Months ended 
June 30. 



1876. 



VALUES. 

$84,471 

8,096,895 

843,644 

271,090 

941,803 

191,717,459 

1,455,468 

6,814,738 

952,778 

2.471,195 

860,798 

73,846 

293,569 

67,915 

221,764 

210,177 

327,422 

4,898.883 

27,952 

646,954 

028,121 

5,798 

1,888,896 
27,542,861 
15,240,844 



1877. 



6,366,690 

744 

76,397 

310,761 
6,254 

196,618 

48.787 

134,017 

8,818 

147,009 

737,042 

2,905,921 

22 

1,384,521 

176,561 

19,4n 
169,845 

181,663 

607.921 

6,370 

67,109 
6,004 
269,822 
132,930 
128,660 
661,569 

74,868 

108,429 
2.709,4391 



VALUES. 

$109,461 

2,718,213 

195,780 

828,888 

1,084,609 

170,038,999 

2,484,131 

6,437,223 

1,814,489 

1,979,957 

628,209 

87;3d6 

335,810 

920,293 
986,112 
268,282 
762,344 
8,788.802 

26,899 
662,268 
066,061 

16,069 

1,064,636 

21,274,565 

11,483,894 

620,147 

8,672,596 

141 

132,499 

888,487 
9,896 

262,271 

48,599 

116,986 

12,182 

175,750 

695,625 

2,480,427 

** 2,305*356 
214,064 

27,445 
192,087 

89,029 
194,775 

14,206 
848,811 

21,518 
218,279 
122,089 
113,821 
668,802 

64,038 

70,018 
2,696,863 
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Irok and btsel, and xanutactubbs of iContinttsd): 

Nails and spikes 

All other manufactures of iron 

Steel, and manufactures of: 

lagots, bars, sheets, and vrite 

Cutlery 

Edge-tools 

Files and saws 

Muskets, pistols, rifles, and sporting guns 

Manufactures of steel, not specified 

Jn nk (old) and oakum 

Lamps 

Lead, and manufactures of 

LlATHBB, AND 1CANUTACTT7RK8 OT : 

Boots and shoes 

Leather of all kinds, not specified 

Morocco, and other fine 

Saddlery and harness 

Manufactures of, not otherwise specified 

Lime and cement 

Manubss: 

Onano 

Substances used expressly for manures 

Marble and stonb: 

Marble and stone, rough , 

Marble and stone manufactures , 

Matches 

Mathematical, philosophical, and optical instruments. . , 
Musical Inbtbuiobnts : 

Organs, melodeous, etc. , 

Piano-fortes , 

All other 

Naval stores: 

Rosin and turpentine , 

Tar and pitch ; 

Oil-cake 

Oils : 

Mineral, crude 

Mineral, refined or manufactured : 

Naphthas, benzine, gasoline, etc 

IlluminatiDg. 

Lubricating, heavy paraffine, etc 

Residuum 

Animal: Lard 

Neat's-foot and otiier animal 

Sperm 

Whale and other fish 

Vegetable: Cotton-seed 

LmFced 

Volatile, or essential 

Obdnanob-stobbs : 

Cannon 

Cannon and gun-carriages and accoutrements 

Cartridges and fuses 

Gunpowder . . 

Shot and shell 

Ore, argentiferous, or silver bearing 

Paints and painters^ colors 

Paintings an d engravings 

Paper and stationery 

Perfumery 

Plated ware of silver or other metal 

Printing-presses and t^'pe 

Pbovisions: 

Bacon and hams 



Twelve Months ended 
June SO. 



1876. 



values. 
$381,286 
8,619,8S» 

18,208 

48,766 
638,681 

37,282 

8,667,050 

226,633 

89,875 
18^,838 
102,726 

868,638 

8,394,580 

948,980 

87,7»0 
209,062 

77,568 

4,859 
917,862 

95,480 
286,255 
153,680 

47,744 

532,949 

276,694 

6,390 

2,188,623 

164,647 

5,774,585 

2,220,268 

1,442,811 

28,755,688 

303,863 

198,206 

149,156 

24,498 

1,366,246 

486,072 

146,135 

28,770 

248,270 

24,050 

10,270 
649,869 

67,887 
510,828 
181,211 
179,822 
296,631 
795,176 
875,011 

94,568 
119,749 

89,604,456 



1877. 



8,186,304 



VALUES. 

$319,584 
8,361,767 

15,661 

88,714 
721,012 

86,809 

6,259,813 

806,981 

37,413 
243,873 

49,836 

414,680 

6,016,873 

1,280,225 

94,085 

8611988 

97,923 

41,580 
1,076,60S 

181,716 

917,987 

173,812 

48,848 

578,864 

880,166 

12,e69 

2,384,878 

160,410 

4,818,145 

8,756,720 

1,816,682 

55,401,182 

497,540 

817,355 

281,551 

19,720 
879.865 
442,166 
842,dl8 

43,435 
401,820 

11,588 



2,826,tnO 
SM8,9SS 

2,161,866 
44.960 
186,060 
196,518 
088,318 
269,785 
140,77S 
159,746 

49,512,412 
4,552,523 
2,950,952 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES— (Conrtnwd). 



From the OfSclal Report of the Bureau of Statistics. 
Corrected to August 23, 1877. 



PBOVI8ION8— ( Otmtintted) : 

Batter. , 

Cheese 

Condensed milk 

Fisii, dried or emoked , 

Fish, fresh , 

Fish, pickled 

Fish, other, cared 

Lard 

Meats, preserved 

Hatton, fresh 

Oysters 

Pickles and sances 

Pork ,. 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Other vegetables 

Vegetables, prepared or pre&erved. 

Qoicksilver. 

Kaos : 

Cotton and linen , 

WooUen 

Rice. 



Salt 

Scales and balances 

Seeds : 

Cotton 

Flaxseed or linseed 

Clover, timothy, garden, and all other 

Sewing-machines, and parts or 

Soap : 

Perftimed, and all toilet 

Other 

Spermaceti 

Spibits, distiliiBd : 

From grain , 

From molasses 

From other matciials , 

Spirits of tnrpentine 

Starch. 



Steam and other fire-engines and apparatas 
SuoAB and Molasses : 

Sugar, brown 

Sagar, refined 

Molasses 

Candy and confectionery 

Tallow 

Tin, and mannfactnres of 

Tobacco, akd kanupaotures op : 

he0 

Cigars 

Snuff , 

Other mannf actnres 

Tmnks and valises 

Umbrellas, parasols, and snn-shades , 

Varnish , 

Vessels sold to pobeioners : 

Steamers , 

Sailing-vessels , 

Vinegar 

Watches and parts of , 

Wax 



Wearing-apparel . 

Whalebone 

Wine 



Twelve Months ended 


Jane 80. 


1876. 


1877. 


values. 


TALITES. 


$1,109,496 


$4,424,616 


12,370,063 


12,700,627 


118,649 


123,801 


aaoo 


8,429 


900,806 


791,785 


80,879 


114.338 


417,281 


486,738 


2,10e,622 


2,486,225 


22,429,485 


25.562.665 


996,062 


4939,977 




36,480 


214,196 


260,633 


19,086 


45,361 


6,744,022 


6,396,414 


54,016 


48,081 


431,44:3 


633,187 


119,386 


90,536 


13,886 


25,982 


1,740,293 


1,767,266 


8,675 


5,719 


26,374 


1,140 


30,918 


78,113 


18.378 


20,133 


154,931 


159,231 


69,606 


130,062 


257 


8 


1,348,750 


8,403,685 


1,700,798 


1,652,487 


11,007 


11,649 


678,732 


627,408 


85,915 


41,027 


93,666 


489,174 


467,259 


285,979 


766 


5,311 


1,672,068 


2,274,639 


. 524,056 


454,282 


19,854 


61,535 


2,354 


6,618 


6,552,587 


4,586,698 


1,158,585 


594,547 


32,245 


87,636 


6,734,878 


7,883,616 


48,144 


87,057 


22,737,383 


28,825,521 


23,407 


38,161 


4,793 


1,968 


2,804,955 


8,154,564 


133,691 


131,082 


1,972 


2,493 


64,906 


61,178 


100,000 


9,000 


165,484 


186,802 


6.188 


6,858 


65,94<] 


77,857 


69,127 


84,461 


679,695 


509,028 


215,327 


160,666 


83,4831 


40,682 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UKITED STATES— (Conttnfittf). 



From the Official Report of the Bureau of Statlitics. 
Corrected to August 38, iHT7. 



Wood, jam xakxtfaotubis or : 

Boards, clapboards, deals, planks, Joists, and 

scantling , 

Laths, palings, pickets, curtain-sticks, broom 

handles, and b^-elats 

Shingles 

Box-shooks 

Other shooks, staves, and headings 

Hogsheads and barrels, empty 

All other lumber 

Fire-wood 

Hop, hoop, telegraph, and other poles ; . 

Logs, masts, roars, and other whole timber 

Timber, sawed and hewed .• 

All other timber 

Household ftimiture 

Wooden ware 

All other manufactures of wood 

Wool, and manufactures or : 

Wool, raw and fleece 

Carpets 

Other manufactures of 

ZmC, AND KANU7A0TURB8 OF: 

Ore or oxide 

Plates, sheets, pigs, or bars 

All articles not enumerated: 

All other unmanufactured articles 

All other manufactured articles 



Twelve Months ended 
June 80. 



Total Domestic Exports. 



Total value of merchandise 1876. 1877. 

(mixed values) $594,917,716 $682,980,090 

Total value of coin and bullion 60,038,691 43, 185,738— 



Gold value of merchandise 



Shipped in American vessels 

Shipped in foreign vessels 

Shipped in cars and other land vehicles. 



n.— EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES OF FOREIGN 
PRODUCTIONS, LAST TWO TEARS. 

Total value of merchandise 

Total value of coin and bullion 



Total foreign exports. 
Add total domestic exports. 



Gross exports. 



1876. 1877. 

Total value of merchandise $609,730,139 $646,785,076 

Total value of coin and bullion. 56,606,302 66,163,237 



Gross exports $666,226,441 $701,948,818 



1876. 



VALT7Z8. 



$8,862,798 

16,501 
180,847 
106,796 

4,822,252 
849,466 
821,790 
9,089 
476,812 
616,197 

8,463,852 
138,658 

1,574,986 
842,860 

1,565,602 

18,845 

6,586 

829,808 

66,259 
11,651 

795,460 
1,322,956 



1877. 



VALUES. 



$5,484,922 

16,800 
126.632 
805,201 

8,948,739 
256,911 
846,410 
9,518 
413,821 
499,822 

8,124,412 
60,059 

1,700,412 



$644,956,406 



$644,956,406 



$525,582,^7 

160,562,954 

480,002,627 

4,390.825 



$644,056,406 



$14,802,424 
6,467,611 



$21,270,035 
614,956,406 



$666,226,441 



1^373,039 

26,446 

16,377 

975,460 

84,468 
115,12^ 

792,297 

2,162,688 



$676,115,818 



$676,115,818 



$689,669,490 

156,081,514 

516,104,208 

4,980,096 



$676,116,818 



$12,804,996 
13,027,499 



$25 



,832,495 
676,115,818 



$701,948,318 



SAVINGS BANKS AND POSTAL SAVINGS 

INSTITUTIONS. 



[Compiled from a History of Savings Banks by Emerson W. Eeyes, and from 

official documents.] 



Sayikgs Banks were originally inBtitations devised hy philantliro- 
piBts for safely investing small sains saved from the wages of labor, 
and paying interest on the same, and returning the principal at short 
notice. The pnrpose of a Savings Bank is thus in the highest degree 
laudable, conducing, as it does, to habits of economy and thrift, and 
to that wise provision for the future which belongs to man in the 
best state of civilization. The fact that these institutions, founded 
for the benefit and profit of the poor man, have been sometimes so 
mismanaged as to become the means of robbing instead of enriching 
him, ought not to discredit the system itself, or those prudently man- 
aged Savings Banks which conform to all the laws of safety as well 
as of honesty in their conduct. 

The Savings Bank is of very recent origin. The earliest scheme 
of the modem Savings Bank ever proposed was made by Jeremy Ben- 
tham, in 1787, who put forth the idea of *' frugal banks," to be insti- 
tuted and managed by the government, as a part of its system for 
the care of the poor. His plan failed of adoption by Parliament. In 
1803, Malthus advocated a system of county banks to encourage the 
saving of small sums. In 1806, Patrick Colquhoun drew up a bill 
which was offered in Parliament for a ** fund and insurance ofilce," 
for investing the funds of the poor. This was to be in fact a national 
Savings Bank, but it was too early in the field for success. Mean- 
while, private benevolence founded the first actual Savings Bank in 
1801, Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, of Tottenham, receiving deposits from 
women and children only, which was soon followed by others of the 
same class, purely local institutions. Dr. Henry Duncan, of Ruth- 
well, Scotland, organized the first complete Savings Bank in his own 
parish in 1810. Its success was marked and decisive ; and Dr. Duncan 
has even been called the father of Savings Banks. 

These institutions kept on growing until they were encouraged 
and regulated by Act of Parliament. All of the private or trustees' 
Savings Banks in Great Britain are required to invest their dei>ositp 
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in 3 per cent government annuitiee, and tlie trustees are proLibited 
hy law from deriving anj profit from the operations of the banks. 
The interest paid depositors is limited to £3 Os. lOd, per cent, as a 
maximum, and in practice varies from this limit, fixed by law, to as 
low a rate as £2 10«. per cent. The savings of the rich are kept out 
of these banks hj another limitation, fixing the maximum deposits 
on one account at £30 a year, or 150 pounds in all, and prohibiting 
depositors from keeping accounts in more than one Savings Bank. 

The British Post-Office Savings Banks were first established in 
1863. Certain post-offices throughout the kingdom are desig^iated to 
receive deposits of not less than one shilling, for transmission to the 
central office in London. The same limitations as to amount are 
made as indicated in the case of Savings Banks under trustees. The 
moneys thus received are invested in the public funds, and deposit- 
ors of one pound, or upward, receive interest at the rate of 2^ per 
cent per annum. The depositor may apply to any Post-Office Savings 
Bank in the kingdom to withdraw his money, which he must be 
paid with interest, in ten days at farthest after his demand. Start- 
ing with 801 Postal Savings Banks in England in 1863, the system 
has since extended over Ireland and Scotland, and the number of 
Postal Savings Banks was in 1873, 5448, having accounts with 1,702,- 
874 depositors, who have on deposit an aggregate of £26,996,550. 
The proportion of depositors to the whole population was 1 in 19. 
Average amount to credit of each depositor was £15 178. 

The competition of Post-Office Savings Banks had the effect to 
diminish for several years the deposits of independent Savings Banks, 
managed by trustees, but the latter have recently recovered, aggre- . 
gating in 1876 deposfts to the amount of £43,283,570, while the Post- 
Office Savings Banks have deposits to the amount of £26,966,550. 

In the United States, the first Savings Bank was started in Phila- 
delphia in 1816. Others went into operation in New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, and many New England towns, during the three follow- 
ing years. State legislatures were quick to recognize their benefits, 
and to throw around them the sanctions and regulations of law. The 
half-dozen Savings Banks first organized in this country sixty years 
ago are still in existence, and doing a safe and responsible business. 
Their management varies ih different States; but they are chiefly 
managed by elective trustees, though in Maryland and Pennsylvania 
both the mutual and stock systems prevail. The funds of the depos- 
itor are invested variously, the best approved securities being stocks 
of the United States, or of State governments in undpubted credit^ 
the bonds of cities and counties, and mortgages on real estate. The 
management of Savings Banks has in many cases been far from pru- 
dent, resulting in numerous suspensions, either temporary or per- 
manent, of these institutions, chiefly during the last two years. A 
number of mushroom concerns, which grew up during the inflation 
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era ensuing upon tlie irnr of 1861-65, irere munaged with cciminal 
Tecklefliiiess of tlie interests of depoaitora. Investments in doubtfnl 
railwsj and otlier bonds, and in overvalued real estate, wera made 
to bea^ amounts, and tlie ttsaeta locked up in sccnrities wliicii it was 
impossible to sell at tlieir pledged value in times or sbriukage. £1:- 
peuditares were iacreased to an extraTsgant anioont, and some instt. 
tutiona devoared in Balariea and other misappropriations .the hard 
earuingB ot depositors. More stringent legislation and govemmetit 
inspection are needed as a safeguard against sncli mismanagemenl. 
and for the protection of tlie communitj. 

The absence of State regulation or of anj authoritative statistics 
ivbatever of Savings Banks in the majority of onr States, preventa 
nny full knowledge of their aggregate business. It maj be safelj 
stated, however, from the retnms which do exist, tliat tbe amonnt of 
deposits in Savings Banks throughout tlie United States reacbea, it 
it doea not exceed, $1,000,000,000 (one thousand millions), held hy 
about 3,800,000 depositors, while the amonnt of annual interest, or 
dividendfi, paid bf SavingB Banks exceeds $45,000,000. In Uie State 
of New York alone, it is over $16,000,000 per annum. The following 
table shows tbe statiatics of the Savings Banks in the six New Eng- 
land States and in New Tork, from 1830 to 1876, inclusive : 
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Bince tlie panic of 1873, and tbe recent closing of man; eavings 
bsuks, AQ agitation in behalf oF OoTemment or Postal Bavinga instl- 
tutioDH has sprang np. It is claimed that Postal Savings Banks, it 
establisUed in all cities or large towns, wonld afford an outirelj safe 
and convenient means of protecting the saving of the people, while 
yielding them sure and moderate interest ; that the govenuneut may 
tlios become the holder of a large and permanent loan at lowinterest, 
conTenieat to the pnhllc credit ; that the loases flo\riDg from caroless, 
irresponsible, or dishonest private and corporate management would 
tlius be avoided ; and that habits of economy and thrift, as well aa of 
attachmenttothe government and its solvency and permanence, woatd 
be largely promoted, weroPostalSavingHinBlitations tobe established 
in the United States. 

On the other hand, It is urged by opponents of the scheme, that 
It is atterly beyond the legitimate sphere of a republican government 
with limited powers, it not directly nnconetltntional ; that it would 
make a banker of every postmaster, complicating the government 
business with the care of large fands, extending the field of tempta- 
tion to dishonesty, and liable to produce a large crop of defalcations ; 
that it would transgress the sound principle that tlie government 
should not interfere at any point In tho domain of private business or 
corporate enterprise ; that all of the advantages to the people, of 
security for their savings, wich remunerative interest, could be better 
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readied hy an authorized issae of government bonds in small denom- 
inations, as low as $10 or even $5, bearing 3.65 or 4 per cent interest, 
thus bringing into the government coffers an enormous amount of the 
people's savings ; and that the scheme of Postal or Qovemment Sav- 
ings Banks, while it might be justified in case of a paternal goveru- 
ment, is out of place in a republic, and might lead to great abuses 
and corruptions. Various bills have been offered in Congress for the 
establishment of Postal Savings Institutions, and the plan was recom- 
mended by a former Postmaster-Qeneral. The present Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his Annual Report of December, 1877, recommend- 
ed the plan only in a modified form, authorizing the deposit of small 
sums with any postal money-order office, and the issue therefor of 
Government certificates convertible into the 4 per cent bonds of the 
United States. 



BBinSH SAVHTGS BAISTKB. 

CAPITAL OR DEPOSITS IN POST-OFFICE AND OTHER SAVINGS 
BANKS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR 14 YEARS, 1863-1876. 

LFrom the (Ofladal) Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, 1877.] 





Post-Office 
Banks. 


TrnetecB* 
Banks. 


Total, 

Traeteee* and 

Post-Office. 








£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


1863 


8,376,828 
4,998,124 


40.951.605 


44,328,383 
44,513,460 






1864 


39,520,336 


Increase.... 


186,127 


1866 


6,526,400 


38,745,296 


45,271,698 


(( 


756,238 


1866 


8,121,175 


36,382,116 


44,503,291 


Decrease.... 


768,407 


1887 


9,749.929 


86,533,208 


46,283,132 


Increase 


1,779,841 


1868 


11,666,666 


36,867,467 


48,634,112 


<i 


2,250,980 


18e» 


13,524,209 


37,553,746 


51,077,955 


i( 


2,543,843 


IWO 


16,099,104 


37,958,549 


68,057,653 


t( 


1,979,608 


1871 


17,025,004 


38,819,668 


65,844.667 


ti 


2,787,614 


1872 


19,318,389 


40,088,348 


69,406,687 


t4 


3,562,020 


1873 


21,167,749 


40,500,135 


61,607,884 


tl 


2,261,197 


1874 


23,157,469 


41,506,919 


64,663,418 


4t 


2,995,534 


1875 


26,187.346 


42,407,769 


67,595,114 


44 


2,931,096 


1876 


26,996,560 


43,283,570 


70,280,120 


4t 


2,685,006 



NoTX.^It will be seen that this form of investment for savings has by no 
means reached so extensive a development in Great Britain as in this conntry. 
Only about $351,000,000 of deposits in all the British Savings Banks, both postal 
and independent, are recorded, or an average of less than $12 per head of popnla- 
tion ; while in the United States, $893,000,000 are deposited at the Savings Banks 
of only 12 States, indicating an average of over $25 per head to the whole popula- 
tion. This may be partly accounted for by the stringent limitation of deposits 
in the English law to one person, while our States have few or no limitations of 
the amount of individual deposits. 
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PSIHCIFAL IXFOBTS IHTO THE UVITED 8TAT2S, WITH BATE8 

OF DUTY THEBEOH.* 

Table allowing Quantities, Values, Total Duties, Bates of Duty and 
Average Duty, ad iralorem, on all imported Commodities paying 
9100,000 or upwards into the Treasury, in the year 1876. 

[Compiled from the Official Beport on Commerce and Navigation of the IT. S. for 1876.] 



COIOCODITIES. 



Ale, porter, and beer : In 

bottles gsUons 

" In casks gallons 

Aniline dyes or colors, .lbs. 

Animals, living : Caitle, 
hog8,hor8e8,sbeep,etc. .Ko. 

Barley bnsbels 

Books and otber printed 
matter 

Braids of straw 

Brashes 

Buttons 

Cheese lbs. 

China, porcelain and parian 
ware, plain, white, and 
not decorated in any man- 
ner 

" Gilded, ornamented, or 
decorated in any manner. . 

"Other earthen, stone, or 
crockery ware, white, 
glazed, edged, printed, 
painted, or dipped, or 
cream colored 

Coal,bitnmin. and shale.tons 

Corsets and corset-cloth, 
valued at $6 per dozen, or 
less dozen 

** val. over $6 per doz...doz. 

Cotton, manufactures of : 
Plain bleached, value dO 
cents or less per square 
yard square yards 

*' Printed or colored, value 
25 cents or less per square 
yard square yards 

" Hosiery 

*' Lace8,cords, braids, gimps, 
galloons, and cotton laces, 
colored and insertings 



Quantities. 



856,981 
687,639 

166,753 

347,665 
9,827,629 



3,994,726 



" Thread-yam, warps, or 
warp-yarn not wound on 
spools, valued at over 60 
and not exceeding 80 cents 
per pound lbs. 



400,631 



58,171 
46,312 



12,761,429 



6,194,471 



622,902 



Values. 



$ 

867.810 
274,138 

415,434 

1,729,992 
7,102,027 

2,003,858 
691,171 
281,184 

1,564.942 
586,216 



409,539 
718,155 



2,948.516 
1,592,846 



299,219 
386,369 



1,610,522 

936,593 
4,706,125 

2,689,653 



456,939 



Bate of Duty. 



36 c. per gall. 
25 c. per gall, 
j 50 c. per lb. J 
1 A 35 p. c. i" 

20 per cent. 
15 c. per bush. 

25 per cent. 
30 per cent. 
40 per cent. 
30 per cent. 
4 c. per lb. 



45 per cent. 
50 per cent. 



40 per cent. 
75 c per ton. 



$2 per doz. 
35 per cent. 



5>^ c. per sq.yd. 

j5Vic.perBq. \ 

1yd.&20p.c. f 

86 per cent. 

35 per cent. 



30 c. per lb. 1 
&20p. c. f 



Total 
Duties. 



$ 

800,314 
126,673 

228,874 

346,192 
1,399,144 

501,039 
206.753 
112,616 
469,486 
119,789 



184,340 
359,237 



1,179,978 
300,474 



116,367 
186,241 



701,329 

858,655 
1,647,880 

941,513 



278,269 






34.96 
45.75 

54.94 



20.00 
10.70 

25.00 
30.00 
40.00 
80.00 
22.34 



45.00 
50.00 



40.00 
18.80 



86.88 
86.00 



48.65 

66.88 
86.00 

86.00 



60.88 



* For greater condensation, fractions are omitted, and the figures are therefore approximate» 
except as to rates and percentaxea of duty, which are the figures of the Bureau of StatloOofi. 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED^ STATES, WITH RATES OP 

DUTY THEREON— (C%)nttntt«0- 



CoxxoDrrncs. 



Cotton, valned at over 80 cts. 
per pound lbs. 

*• Velvet, velveteens, velvet 
bindings, ribbons, and 
vestings 

Currants, Zante, orother.lbs. 

Diamonds (cut), cameos, 
mosaics, gems, pearls, 
rubies, and other precious 
stones, not set 

Dolls 

Embroideries, of cotton or 
wool 

Fans 

Feathers, ostrich, cock, and 
other ornamental 

Feathers and flowers, artifi- 
cial and ornamental, not 
otherwise provided for ... 

Flap lbs. 

Fire-crackers, in boxes of 40 
packs, not exceeding 80 to 
the pack rboxes 

Flax linens, valued at 80 
cents or less per square yd. 

** valued at above 80 cents 

ger square yard 
urlaps, and likcmanufac 
tures of flax, jute, or hemp, 
of which either shall be 
the component of chief 
value (except bagging for 
cotton) 

'*Duck« canvas, paddings, 
cot-bottoms, diapers, 
crash, huckabacks, hand- 
kerchieflB (not hemmed), 
lawns, or other manufac- 
tures of flax, jute, or hemp, 
valned at 30 cents or less 
per square yard 

** valned at above 80 cents 
per square yard 

** Thread, twine, and pack- 
thread 

** All other manufactures of 
flax not otherwise provided 
for 

Fruits and nuts : Almonds, 
not shelled lbs. 

"SheUed lbs. 

" Filberts and walnuts.. lbs. 

"Prunes lbs. 

*' R^ins lbs. 

Furs, and manufactures of. . 

Glass-ware : Porcelain, Bo- 
hemian, cut, engraved, 
painted, colored, printed, 
stained, silvered, or gilded, 
not including; plate-glass, 
silvered, or looking-glaes 
platen 



Quantities. 



1,511.879 
a6,9iV,66i 



6,036,779 
821,815 



2,988,041 

1,028,654 

4,317,841 

65.858,764 

32.241,065 



Values. 



Rate of Duty. 



1 (uto ir^ j 40 c. per lb. I 
1,963,077 { ^ jjjj'p ^ ^ 



673,783 
866.426 



2,409,516 
421,756 

2,341,681 
449.107 

766,593 



1,229,648 
361,836 



175,166 
7,870,360 
1,013.174 



2.093.171 



957,752 
60?,'591 
731,694 

289,896 



180.279 

235,703 

2,883,716 

2.424,277 

2.717,50;3 



655,311 



35 per cent. 
1 c. per lb. 



10 per cent. 
35 per cent. 

35 per cent. 

36 per cent. 

25 per cent. 



50 per cent. 
2}i c. per lb. 



$1 per box. 
35 per cent. 
40 per cent. 



30 per cent. 



33 per oent. 
40 per cent. 
40 per cent. 

40 per cent. 

6 c. per lb. 
10 c. per lb. 

3 c. per lb. 

1 c. per lb. 
214 c. per Jb. 
20 per cent. 



40 per cent. 



Total 
Duties. 



s 
P 



a 
« w «> 



s 

997.367 



235,807 
209,111 



240.952 
147,615 

819,536 
157,869 

191,649 



614.824 
126,119 



221,817 

2,756,436 

805.115 



628,016 



835,860 
243,528 
288,773 

119.760 

188»291 
102.865 
129.685 
668,588 
805,680 
645,619 



222,132 






50.81 



35.00 
24.43 



10.00 
35.00 

35.00 
86.00 

25.00 



50.00 
34.94 



126.63 
36.00 
40.00 



30.00 



35.03 
40.00 
40.00 

40.00 

48.56 
67.05 
56.00 
23.72 
33.21 
20.00 



40.00 
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DUTY THEREON— (Can/lntwrf)- 



COIOCODITIES. 



Glass-ware: Plate-glass, cast, 
polisbed,not8ilvered,above 
24 by ao, and not above 24 
by 60 square feet 

" Above 24 by 60 in. . . .sq. ft 

" Window-glass, cylinder, 
crown, or common, un- 
polished, above 10 by 15 
and not above 16 by 24..1b8. 

" Above 16 by 24 and not 
above 24 by 90 lbs. 

" Above 24 by 30 in. lbs. 

" Manufactures of, not other- 
wise specified 

Hats, bonnets, and hoods, 
straw 

Hemp, jute, and other fibre : 
Bags^ cotton-bags, and 
bagging (except bagging 
for cotton) 

Hemp : Jute, and sunn- 
hemp cwt. 

"Jute butts 

*' Manila, India, and other 
like substitutes for 
hemp. cwt. 

India Rubber, manufactures 
of : Braces, webbing, etc.. 

Iron and steel, manufactures 
of: lu slabs, blooms, 
loops, etc lbs. 

" Pig-iron cwt. 

•* Scrap-iron, old, wro't.c\vt. 

" Manufactures of iron not 
otherwise provided for 

*' Steel, and manufactures of: 
Pen-knives, jack-knives, 

and pocket-knives 

All other cutlery, indoding 

sword blades 

In ingots, bars, coils, 
sheets, and steel-wire, not 
less than ^ inch diameter, 
valued at 7 cents per pound 
or less lbs. 

*♦ Valued at above 7 cents 
and not over 11 cents per 

Sound IDS. 
Euskets, rifles, and other 

firearms 

" Railway bar, or rails, 

wholly of steel lbs. 

" Manufactures of steel, not 

otherwise provided for. ... 
Jewelry of gold, silver, or 

other metal, or imitations 

of 

Lead, and manufactures of : 

Pigs and bars, and 

molten lbs. 



ii 



(( 



Quantities. 



438,049 
1,015,348 



7,288,678 

7,687,090 
6,632,245 



162,674 
860,620 



379,170 



31,073,774 

1,453,097 

435,444 



10,450,250 

7.454,403 



11,006,562 



12,495,662 



Values. 



837,745 
936,478 



203»216 

857,034 
407,992 

605,550 

544,232 



i I 



1,584 



494,255 
1,278,109 



2,462,552 
838,276 



979,480 

1,729,036 

386.536 

1,904,928 



701,919 
360,911 

536,152 

747,646 
444,845 
847,720 
846,619 

492,849 

597,009 



Rate of Duty. 



25 c. per sq. ft. 
50 c. per sq. ft 



2 c. per lb. 

2^ c. per lb. 
8 c. per lb. 

40 per cent. 

40 per cent. 



40 per cent. 

$15 per ton. 
*" per ton. 



$25 per ton. 
35 per cent. 

35 per cent. 
$7 per ton. 
$8 per ton. 

35 per cent. 

50 per cent. 
35 per cent. 



2}i c. perflb. 

3 c. per lb. 
35 per cent. 
IJi c. per lb. 
45 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

2 c. per lb. 



Total 

Duties. 



109.512 
507,674 



145^274 

192,217 
198,964 

242,382 

217,693 



308,774 

123,047 
262,613 



473,963 
116,647 



342,818 
508,584 
174,194 

682,190 



350,960 
126,322 

235,131 

223,632 
155,699 
137,607 
380,985 

123,218 

249,918 






«> 



32.43 
54.21 



49.54 

53.84 

48.77 

40.00 
40.C0 



40.00 

24.68 
20.20 



19.21 
85.00 



35.00 
29.41 
45.06 

85.00 



60.00 
86.00 

43.8G 

29.91 
86.00 
89.57 
45.00 

25.00 

41.86 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, WITH RATES OF 

DUTY THEREON— (Con«»ii«d). 



COXMOSITIES. 



Quantities. 



Leather, and manafactitres 
of: Calf-skins, tanned, or 
tanned and dressed 

" Gloves, of kid or leather, 
of all descriptions 

" Upper leather of all kinds, 
and skins, dressed and 
finished, of all kinds, not 
otherwise provided for. . . . 

** Manufactnrea of, and 
uticles of leattier. or of 
which leather shall be a 
component part, not other- 
wise provided for 

Lemons and oranges 

Marble, and manniactares of: 
Veined and all other, in 
block, roughed or squar- 
ed, not otherwise specifi- 
ed cub. ft. 

Mats of cocoa-nut, china, 
and all other floor-matting, 
of flags, jute, or grass 

Metal, manufoctnres of, not 
otherwise provided for. . . 

Musical instruments 

Oils, olive, salad, in bottles 
or flasks gallons 

Opium ...lbs. 

Opium prepared for smok- 
ing .lbs. 

Paintings and statuary, not 
by American artists 

Papier-machd. manufactures, 
articles, and wares of. 

Pickles, sauces, and capers. . 

Rice, cleaned lbs. 

Salt, in bags, sacks, barrels, 
or other packages lbs. 

"in bulk lbs. 

Sardines and anchovies, 
packed in oil or other- 
wise quarter bozos 

Seeds : Flaxseed or linseed (56 
lbs. to the bushel).. bushels 

Silk: Braids, laces, fringes, 
galloons, buttons, and 
ornaments, dress and 
piece goods , 

••velvets 

••Ribbons 

Ribbons (edge of cotton). . 
Silk manufactures not 
otherwise provided for, 
made of silk, or of which 
Bilk is the component or 
chief value 



479,944 



m,251 
228,742 

63,190 



Values. 



it 



49,174,443 

832.266,140 
889,478,318 



6,297,943 
2,737,906 



$ 

2,489,099 
3,755,842 

1,776,084 



417,891 
3,412,027 



529,126 

349,724 

579,126 

711,472 

320.619 
913,078 

667,289 

1,044,362 

1,119,787 

332,332 

1,208,310 

1,133,480 
462,105 

503,150 
3,891,082 



14.932.867 

1,267,152 

2,068.813 

616,726 



1,640,202 



Rate of Duty. 



Total 
Duties. 



25 per cent. 
60 per cent 

20 per cent 



85 per cent. 
20 per cent. 



(50c.pcrcu. ) 
-jft&aOp.c. >■ 
( per cu. ft. J 

80 per cent. 

33 per cent. 
80 per cent. 

$1 per gall. 
$1 per lb. 

$6 X)er lb. 

10 per cent. 

35 per cent. 
35 per cent. 
2y% c. per lb. 

12c.perl001bs. 
8 0. per 100 lbs, 

4 c. per box. 
20 c. per bush. 



60 per cent. 
60 per cent. 
60 per cent. 
50 per cent. 



60 per cent. 



$ 

622,275 
1,877,933 

853,261 



146,087 
682,409 



345,894 

104,917 

202,704 
213,522 

171,320 
232,415 

319,136 

103,441 

891.973 

116,437 

1,241,140 

895,770 
303,772 

251,918 
547,682 



0,959,864 
760,891 

1,235,368 
258,591 



924,353 






25.00 
60.00 

20.00 



35.03 
20.00 



65.35 



30.00 

85.00 
30.00 

53.41 
23.05 

65.28 

10.00 

85.00 

35 00 

101.74 

94.46 
65.C9 



49.77 
14.07 



60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 



CO.OO 
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COIOCODITIES. 



Qaantitie». Values. 



Silk : Mannfactnres of, 
which have b» a component 
thereof 25 per centnm, or 
over, in valno of cotton, 
flax, wool, or worsted 

Soda canetic lbs. 

Soda ash lbs. 

Spices: Cassia, and Cassia 
Vera lbs. 

'* Nutmegs lbs. 

" Pepper : black and white, 
grain lbs. 

Sinrits and wines: Brandy, 
proof gallons 

" Cordials, liqncnrs, arrack, 
absinthe, kirschwasser, 
ratafia gallons 

** Spirits, other, manufac- 
tnred or distilled from 
grain gallons 

" Spirits, other (except 
brandy), manafactured or 
distilled from other mate- 
rials gallons 

" Cologne- water and other 

Eerfumcry, of which alco- 
ol forms the principal 
ingredient gallons 

Sugar and molasses : Mo- 
lasses gallons 

" Molasses con cent' ed, tank- 
bottoms, sirup of sugar- 
cane, and melado .lbs. 

Sugar : All not above No. 7, 
Dutch standard lbs. 

*' Above No. 7 and not above 
No. 10 lbs. 

" Above No. 7 and not above 
No. 10 lbs. 

" Above No. 18and not above 
No. 10 lbs. 

Tartar, cream of lbs. 

Tartar, argols, other than 
crude lbs. 

Tin, plates or sheets lbs. 

Tobacco, and manafactnres 
of : Leaf, nnmanuiieustured 
and not stemmed Ihs. 

" Cigars, cigarettes and che- 
roots lbs. 



Toys, wooden and other. . . . 

Watches, of gold or silver. . . 

Wines, Champagne, and all 
other sparkling, in bottles, 
containing not more than 
1 pint cacn and more than 
^ pint dozunt 



81,093,791 
166,502,907 

1,629.795 
775,018 

7,826,855 

661,951 

5G,5C0 

624,811 

221,058 

10,791 
88,957,426 

96,553,303 
524,582,040 
846,621,662 

28.163,925 

5,684,481 
1,186,558 

2,582,651 
196,863,621 

7,007,066 
629,325 



2,860.166 
1,107.200 
2,967,872 

181,901 
530,161 

783,417 

1,269,436 

• 

00,166 
822,060 



143,031 



Rate of Duty. 




110,686 



3,143,735 
19,990,450 
85,644,815 

296,952 
278,838 

576,293 
10,163,368 

3,848,964 

2,280,712 

437,396 
1,315,743 



60 per cent, 
l^i c. per lb. 
^ c. per lb. 

10 c. per lb. 
20 c. per lb. 

5 c. per lb. 

$2 per gall. 

$2 per gall. 

$2 per gall. 



$2 per gall. 

[ $3 pr. gall. ) 

& 60 per c. >• 

^ per gall. ) 

1 5 c. plus 26 ) 

percent S 

per lb. ) 

j 1^ c. plus ( 
( 26 c. per lb. ) 
i 13i c. plus } 
I 26 p.cp.lb. f 
j 2 c. plus 25 I 
1 p. c. per lb. ) 

2 c. per lb. 

J 23ic.plus25 ) 

} p. c. per lb. f 

10 c. per lb. 

6 c. per lb. 
Ij^c. p^rlb. 

85 c. per lb. 
(|2.60pr.lb. ) 
< &25p.c. V 
I per lb. ) 

50 per cent. 

25 per cent. 



Total 
Duties. 



1,426,178 
481,406 
413,7»r 

168,554 
166,721 



I1- 



1,338,063 



118,545 



60.00 
48.48 
18.94 

89.03 
20.28 

49.95 

104.45 

125.45 



1,05£,068 32S.69 



448,616 300.12 



C90,444 $3 per dozen. 



125,028 

2,434,839 

1,810,874 

11,476,282 

21,166,542 

463,322 

195,404 
118,666 

154,959 
2,166,074 

2,476,016 

2,14^132 

218,745 
828,750 



823,114 



67.47 

28.13 

67.58 
67.40 
60.88 

48.89 

65.79 
42.55 

20.88 
21.30 

64.30 

93.n 

50.00 
25.00 



48.09 
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DUTY THEREON-(£A)n«»wtf). 



Comuodiths. 



Wines, Champagne, and all 
other sparkling, in bottles, 
containing not more than 
1 quart and more than 1 
pint dozens 

*' Still wines, in casks, .galls. 

" in bottles, containing each 
not more than 1 qnart and 
more than 1 pint.doz.bots. 

Wood: Boards, planks^deals, 
and other lumoer M ft. 

" Manufactares of, not 
otherwise provided for. . . . 

Wools, hair of the alpaca, 
goat, etc. : Raw and manu- 
factnred. Class No. 1, 
clothing wool, value 33 
cents or less per lb lbs. 

'* Valne 32 cents or less per 
pound IDS. 

"Value over 83 cents per 
pound IDS. 

•• Class No, 2, value over 32 
cents per pound lbs. 

"Class No. 8, carpet and 
other similar wools, valued 
at 12 cents or less per 
pound Ids 

"Value over 12 cents per 
pound IDS. 

" Car)>ets and carpetings of 
all kinds.AnbussonandAx 
minster, and carpets woven 
whole for rooms. . .eq. yds 

** Brussels carpet wrought bv 
Jacquard machine, .sq. vd. 

'* Brussels tapestry, printed 
on the warp or other 
wise sq. yds 

" Patent velvet and tapestry 
velvet, printed on the 
warp or otherwise.. sq. yds. 

"Dress goods, women and 
children's, and real or 
imitation Italian cloths, 
valued at not exceeding 20 
cents per sq. yd. . .sq. yds. 

" Valued at above 20 cents 
'^er square yard. . sq. yds. 

"Dress goods, women and 
children's, and real or 
imitation Italian cloths, 
weighing 4 ounces and 
over per square yard., .lbs 

" Hosiery, valued at above 80 
cents per pound lbs. 

"Manufactures not other- 
wise specified, valued at 
above 80 cents per lb. .lbs. 



Quantities. 



102,061 
4,431,898 



157,076 
289,149 



4,756,911 

3,093,767 

707,501 
2,631,333 

14,431,527 
11,903,130 

122,550 
244,367 

438,184 

134,305 

20,781,789 
32,541,034 

l,ia3,504 
216,177 



Values. 



1.2a3.910 
2,12:3,273 



653,032 

8,201,890 
678,985 

1,109,456 

7&4,738 

261,747 
909,952 

1,747,975 
2,501,185 

291,816 
347,271 

394,093 

210,158 

3,655,851 
10,364,938 

1,698,486 
556,099 



1,290,366 1,701,709 



Rate of Duty. 



$6 per doz. 
40 c. per gall. 



$1.60 per doz. 
$2 per M. ft. 
35 per cent 



J 10 c. per lb. I 
1 &lfp.c. i" 

lOc.p.Ib.&i 
■< 11 p.c, less y 
( 10 per c. I 

12 c. pr. lb. I 
. c. ) 



&10p. 



J 12 c. per lb. J 
1 & 10 p.c. f 

3 c. per lb. 
c. per lb. 



53 per cent. 

j 44 c.per sq. 
lyd.&35p.c. 

J 28 cper sq. 
1 yd.&35p.c. 

(40 c. per sq. 
"i yd.&35p.c. 



j 6 c. per sq. { 
} yd.&35p.c. ) 
j 8 c. per sq. ) 
1 yd.&40p.c. J 



j 50 c. per lb. { 
1 & 35 p.c. f 
J 50 c. per lb. I 
i & 35 p. c. ) 

( 50 c. p. lb. I 
1 & 35 p.c. f 



Total 
Duties. 



lis 



$ 



612.886 
1,775,955 



251,929 
578,678 
237,740 

597,731 

856,156 

122,176 
415,735 

448,814 
714,188 

145,997 
229,067 

261,373 

137,827 

2,526,455 
6,749,445 

1,146,264 
802,733 

1,240,722 



50.86 
83.49 



38.54 
18.04 
35.00 

53.88 

45.38 

42.63 
41.58 

28.77 
28.55 

50.03 
65.96 

65.80 

60.56 

63.81 
66.13 

67.48 
64.43 

72.91 
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COXXODITIEB. 



Wool Cloths lbs. 

"Cloths lbs. 

"Clothing— articles of 
wear lbs. 

" Clothing— Teady-made.Ibs. 

Wool, manufactures wholly 
or in part of, not other- 
wise provided for lbs. 

" Shawls, woollen lbs. 

"Worsted, etc., not other- 
wise provided for lbs. 

"Webbings, beltings, bind- 
ing, braids, galloons, 
fringes, cords, buttons, 
etc lbs. 

" Yams, valued at above 80 
cents per pound lbs. 



Zinc, in sheets. 



Quantities. 


Values. 


5,568,856 


$ 

8,686,762 


197,441 


267,672 


101,638 


870,637 


153,879 


444,148 


185,970 


814,000 


70,560 


203,888 


406,604 


1,272,235 


452,282 


1,385,092 


821,949 


415,399 


4,460,077 


288,589 



Rate of Duty. 




!50 c. p. lb. I 
&85p. c. f 
50 c. p. lb. 
&85 
less 



;. p. lb. i 
S p. c, > 
10 p. c.) 

j 60 c. p. lb. * 

I &40p. c. f 

j60 

1 & 



c. p. lb. ) 
40 p. c. f 



50 c. p;lb. t 
&85p. c. f 

50 c. p. lb. I. 
& 36 p. c. J 

50 c. p. lb. I 
' & 40 p. c. ) 



J 50 c. p. lb. \ 
I & 50 p. c. f 
j 50 c. p. lb. I 
\ &50p.c. J 

2X c. per lb. 



$ 

6,807,085 



67.24 



202,886 
106,222 
728,974 

918,688 
306,864 
100,852 



Average duty on all dutiable commodities. 



TBAia^SAGTIONS OF THE KXTW TOKC CI^EABJNa HOITSS. 

For Ttomty-four Years, from its EstdiUisIiment in 1863 to January 1, 1877. 



TEAR. 


AMOUNT OF 
CLEABANCE8. 


TEAB. 


AMOUNT OF 
CLBABANCBS. 


1853 (3 months) 

1854 


$1,376,096,627 40 
6,093,669,425 91 
6,973,026,298 80 
7,689,926,013 49 
7,543,771,620 63 
5,712,796,028 49 
6,963,415,589 12 
7,779,919,699 33 
5,873,560,990 84 
8,695,252,485 69 
18,160,578,352 98 
26,582.489,714 48 


1865 

1866 


$26,891,844,853 95 
32.601,878,891 69 
26,886,692,870 35 
83,351,891,941 45 
86,602,776,490 44 
28,127,961,006 96 
81,906,809,467 1)0 
87,876,158,126 90 
31,199,134,468 75 
25,807,149,917 56 
25,708.112.847 83 


1855 


1867 


1866 

1857 


1868 

XOOv • • •••••••■■• 

AOIv* ••• «••••••■ 

1871 ... 

1872 


1858 


1859...... 

I860 


1861 


1873 


1862 


1874 


1863 


1875 


1864 


1876 


22,783.800,312 75 
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14 

f 
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SO 
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! 
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fiS'S 


"SlES,™" 
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■■ar- 


ported. 




ToUl AtTC. 


^1^ 


,L,..™ 


BS,«a,080 
86BJiaS,600 

7a,9oe,SM 
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P« 
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7T,GaS.640 

IS 
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ii 
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87 
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£5 
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•731,887,385 
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STATISTICS OF IiAND GBANTS. 

Lani QranU by Acts qf Congress to States and Corporations for Bailroad Pur- 
poses, from the First Grant in 1850 to June 30, 1877. 

[Compiled from Beports of the Commissioner of the Oeneral Land Office.] 

Note. — ^Fnetloni of acret are omitted. 



Statzs. 



niinols 

Hissiseippi... 






Alabama. 



" •••] 



it 

it 



Florida 

44 



" -I 






Lonieiana... 



Arkansas . . 



«i 



u 



it 

Missouri. 



• • • t J 



Iowa, 



k( 



] 



Date of Acts. 



Sep. 20, 1850. 



(4 



tt 



Ang. 11,1856.. 



(t 



Sep.20, 1850 . 

May 17, 1856.. 

Jaue 3, 1856 (. 

Ma723, 1872 f 

Jane 3, 1856. . 
(( it 



it 



(I 



Apr. 10, 1869 [ 
Jane 8, 1856 (. 
Mar. 8, 1871 j 
May 17, 1856.. 



it 
it 
tt 



it 
t( 

tt 



June 3, 1856. 



tt 



I 

July 14, 1870 f 
Feb. 0, 1868 i 
Ja1y28,1866}- 
May 6.1870) 
Fob. 9. 1858 i 
Jalya3,1866r 
Feb. 9, 1858' 
Jaly28, 1866 
Apr. 10, 1869 ' 
Mat. 8, 1870^ 
Jaly 4, 1866. . 
June 10,1862. . 

tt 44 



Feb. 9, 

Jaly 28, 

Jnly 4, 

May 15, 

Jane 2, 

Feb. 10, 

May 15, 

Jane 2, 

Jan. 81, 

May 15, 

Jane 2, 

May 15, 
tk 

Jane 2, 
Mar. 2, 



1868) 

1866 f 

1866.. 

1856 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1864 

1873 

1856) 

1864 f 

1856.. 

1864^ 
1868 I 



Name of Road« 



niinois Central ) 

Mobile and Chicago. . . f 
Mobile and Ohio Kiver. . 
Vickflbur^ & Meridian... 
Galf and Ship Island . . . 
Mobile and Ohio River.. 
Alabama and Florida.. . . 

Selma, Rome & Dalton. 

Cooca and Tennessee. . . 
Mobile and Qirard 

Alabama & Chattanooga 

South & North Alabama 

Florida Railroad 

Florida and Alabama. . . 
Pensacola and Oeoreria. . 
Fla.,Atlantic & Golf Cen. 
Vicksbure & Shreveport 
j New (Cleans, Ope- 1 
} loasas & Qt.We8t. f 



Cairo and Falton. 



Memphis' & Little Rock. 

j Little Rock and Fort ) 
1 Smith ; 



Iron Mountain 

Hannibal & St. Joseph. . 
Pacific & S. West Branch 

Cairo and Falton 

St. Loais & Iron Mount. 

Burlington & Mo. River. 

j Chicago,Rock Island ) 
1 andjPacific f 

j Cedar Rapids and j. 
1 Missouri River.... f 
Iowa Falls & Sioux City. 

Dubuque and Sioux City 



Estimated 

quantity 

embraced 

in the 

Grant. 



Acres. 
2,595,053 

1,004,640 
404,800 
652,800 
230,400 
419,520 

481,920 

132.480 
840,880 

897,920 

676,000 

442,542 
165,688 
1,568,?^9 
183,158 
610,880 

967,840 

1,160,667 
1,040,000 

(438,646 
1366,539 

(550,626 

1468,771 

864,000 

781.944 

1.161,235 

( 219,262 

1 182,718 

640,000 

it4o,u49 



1,261,181 

1,298,789 
1,226,163 



acres cer-'^^^^^' of 
tilled for »cre8 certl- 






ear end- 
June 
1877. 



7,635 



10,214 



1,273 



fled up to 
June SO, 

1877. 



2,506,053 

737,130 
198,027 



419.528 
894,522 

457,407 

67,784 
604,145 

662,199 

436,720 

281,984 

165,688 

1,276,212 

87,583 

353,211 

719,193 

1,116,406 
194,524 

127,238 
14,606 

650,520 
366,196 



699,031 

1,161,204 

64,017 



7,635 

(392,080 
1 97,227 

(482,254 
1 161,372 

(782,250 

1 869,110 

683,023 

474,879 
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Btatxs. 



Iowa 

Michigan. 



t* 



•t 



i( 



tt 



u 



41 



(Rea 
Wisconsin 



it 



t( 



tt 



Minnesota 



It 



ti 



ti 



(( 



ti 



u 






Kansas 



»i 



■\ 






\ 

\ 
•1 



Date of Acts. 



Ma J 12, 

June 3, 

Jane 8, 
July 8, 
Mar. 2, 
Mar. 8, 
June 8, 
Feb. 17, 
Jaly 8, 
Mar. 3, 
June 8, 
Jnne 7, 
Mar. 8, 
Jnne 8, 
Mar. 8, 
May 20, 
Apr. 20, 
Mar. a, 
July 6, 
Mar. 3, 
May 28, 
June 3, 
May 6, 
Mar. 3, 
Jnne 3, 
May 6, 
Jnne 3, 
Apr. 25, 
Mar. 3, 
Mar. 8, 
May 6, 
June 21, 
Jnne 8, 
July 27, 
Mar. 3, 
Mar. 3, 
Mar. 3, 
Mar. 8, 
Mar. 8, 
July 12, 
Mar. 8, 
Mar. 8, 
Mar. 3, 
Mar. 3, 
Mar. 3, 
Mar. 3, 
July 13, 
Jan. 13, 
Mar. 3, 
May 12, 
July 13, 
May 5, 
July 13, 
July 4, 

• 4 

Mar. 3, 
Jnly 1, 
Apr. 19, 
Mar. 3, 
July 1, 



864. 



t» 



866. . 



871 
865 
862) 

865 V 
872i 
8S6 
864 
873 
856 
864 
8661 
862 
855 
869 
864 

866 ■ 
856 
868 ■ 
857 
865V 
873) 
857 
865 
862 
871 
873 
857 
865f 
857' 
865 

ODD 

873 j 
857) 
864V 
866) 
864 (. 
866i' 
866.. 

,4 

868*)' 
864V 
871 1 
863) 

864 r 



Name of Road. 



McGregor & Mo. River. 
Sioux City and St. Paul; 
Detroit and Milwaukee.. 
Port Huron and Milwan. 

Jackson, Lansing & Sag. 



Flint & Pcre Marqnette. 



Grand Rapids & Indiana 

j Marqnette, Hough- ) 
j ton & Ontonagon. ) 

Bay de Noqnet& Marq'te 

Chicago & Northwest^n. 

West Wisconsin 

( St. Croix & L. Snpe- { 
{ rior & Br. to Bayfield i 

Chicago & Northwcst^n. 

Wisconsin Central 

j WisconBinR.R.Farm I 
1 Mortgage Land Co. ) 

St. Paul and Pacific 

Branch St. Paul & Pacific 

j St. Vincent Extens'n I 
1 St. Paul & Pacific. ) 

Minnesota Central 



Winona and St. Peter. 



St. Paul and Sioux City. 

Lake Superior & Missis. 

Southern Minnesota 

Hastings and Dakota. . . 

j Leavenworth. Law- ) 
1 rcnce & Qaiveston f 

Missouri, Kansas & Tex. 



Estimated 

quantity 

embraced 

In the 

Grant. 



Acrep. 

1,686,000 

624,800 

856,420 

312,384 

1,058,469 



686,828 



(629,182 
1631,200 



662,515 

128,000 
664,480 

999,963 

r 524,714 

818,737 

350,000 

.216,009 

600,000 
750,000 



1,248,638 

1,476,000 

2,000,000 
&IS,408 

1,410,00Q 

1,010,000 

920,000 

735,000 
650,000 

800,000 
1,520,000 



No. of 
acres cer 
titled for 
rear end- 
ing June 



160 



6,456 



2,964 



200 

46,825 
120 

6,145 



11,787 



16,892 



6,067 
SSO 

120 
4,068 



Number of 
acres certi- 
fied up to 
June 30, 
1877. 



137,5?2 

396.998 

30.998 

6,428 



742,940 



612,529 



629.183 
223,890 



432,707 

128,000 
617,908 

799,806 

(524,718 
1 318,740 

546,682 

444,600 
40,049 

1,243,588 

622,925 

780,291 
170,058 

162,485 

946,458 

743,241 

270,461 
170,231 

259,960 

« 

082,012 
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Statzs AirT> 

OOBPOILATIOHS. 



Kan«U9. 

44 



Corpora- 
tions. 



*4 



l( 






tt 



i4 



(t 



«« 



«( 



»( 



44 

44 
44 



I 



\ 



Date of Acts. 



Mar. 8,1868.. 
July 28, 1806.. 
July 86,1866.. 
Jaly 1,1802 
July 2,1864 
July 8, 1866 ^ 
July26,1866 ' 
Apr. 10, 1869 
May 6,1870J 
July 1,1862 
July 2, 1864 ' 
July 1,1862 
July 2, 1864 
July 8, 1866 
May 7,1866 
Mar. 3, 1869 

44 44 

tt It 

July 1,1862 
July 2,1864: 
July 1, 18621 
Jaly 2, 1864 
Mar. 8,1866 
July 18, 1866 
May 21, 1866 
May 6,1870 
July 2,1864 
May 6,1870 ' 
July 2,1864.. 

4t It 

May 7,1866 
July 1,1868 
Mar. 1,1869 
Apr. 10, 1869 I 
May 81, 1870 J 
July 18, 1866.. 
July 26, 18661 
June 26, 1868 V 
Apr. 10, 1869 ) 
July 25, 1866 ) 
June 26, 1868 V 
Apr. 10, 1869 j 
July 27, 18661 
Apr. 20, 1871 J" 
July27,1866l 
Mar. 8, 1871 ) 
Mar. 2, 1867. . 
May 4,1870.. 



Name of Road. 



Atchi8on,Top.&SantaF^ 
St. Joseph <feDenverCity 
Mo.Riy.,Ft.Scott & Gulf 



Union Pacific . 



Cent. Branch Union Pac. 



Kansas Pacific. 



Denvet Pacific. 
Central Pacific 



{Central Pacific, sue-' 
cessorby consoli 
dation with West 
em Pacific , 



Burlington & Mo. Riyer 
Sioux City and Pacific . . 



Northern Pacific. 



Placerv^le & Sacram.yal. 

j Oregon Branch of } 
1 the Central Pac... r 

Oregon and California. . 

Atlantic and Pacific 

Southern Pacific \ 

Stockton &< 
Oregon Cen 



Stockton A Copperopolis 
tr^ 



Sstimated 
quantity 

einbraceu 
in the 
Grant. 



Acres. 
8,000,000 
1,700,000 
2,360,000 



12,000,000 
246,166 

6,000,000 

1,000.100 
8,000,000 

1,100,100 

2,441,600 
60,000 

47,000,000 

200,000 
3,000,000 

8,500,000 

42,000,000 

6,000,000 

8,620,000 

820,000 

1,200,000 



No. of 
acres cer 
tilled for 
year end- 
ing June 
80, 1877. 



89,372 



82,286 



852,668 
2,689 



162 



45,841 
86,623 



22,920 



Number of 
acres certi- 
fied up to 
June 90, 
1877. 



2,274,686 

441,158 

22,627 



1,888,669 
186,453 

638,840 

49,811 
739,640 

390,319 

2,874,090 
40,768 

630,717 



639,890 

823,148 

604,478 
709,030 



NoTX.— It Is proper to state that the first eolnmn of flgnres above given, *' Estimated quan- 
tity embraced in the Grant,** although from official Reports of the General Land Office at 
'Washington, published in 1878, is not regarded as an accurate statement of the amount of 
public lands to which the railways will be entitled under the various acts, and has been 
omitted firom recent tabular statements issued by the CommiaBioner of Public Lands. 
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^„„v^„. 


rBUBVirni. 




Total. 


^^ 


Pononiil 
ExIMe. 


Beal and Per- 
*ou»l atalc. 




The United 8Ut«.. 


14,lTB,fe,TM 


mi%o^ 


4,aM,iB,B07 


80.068,818,60.- 
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MS 
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! W 
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I^ lis 

i z 
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.10 

1,1 na 
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1 e» 
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M 
04 

!09 

m 

as 
m 

167 
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i 
> 1 

Oi 

1 a* 

«8 

§ 


a» 

1 

OS 

i 

lis 

S6 

m 
to 

so 

M 
61 

i 


K>].e5fi,811 




















&"■■■■■■-■ 


lij^jS 


























S48,lG!t,ejl 

B43:7«;9W 
a,lSS,148,T4l 
TIOISI^IIS 


















« 


^.r'F.' 
















'■1i-^'S 
















MO.S7e,0H 






iS 


S^CtnMim 


ill 








SSSr:'r-.:::::: 












w« 








&i^^F 


190,681 ,4M 
TOS,80T,S29 




•rbaBUlM. 

Aiizona 




u,m,m.m 


»,BW.8ST.4«a 


4.Sie,eB9,WB 


M,8SS.5S8,1« 




i i 

IS 49 
10 U 
G 48 


»38,a5fi 

'■11 

;04i;881 


ii 

?:i n 

B,. «■ 
4.1 KB 


sS-IS-^ 












lacBTslaiB 










llewMcilco 


«S 










The Territories.. .. 
Toml-ThcU. 8,.. 






iBT.esBjai 


ito,i4a,aB» 


47^8,208 


a4ii,Be8.am 




14,lJ8,986,m 


MW.'reo.Bas 


4,!ifll,)»5,9Cn 


jo.oaa.ia8,«n 
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3 as !FHE 8TATBS IN 1870. 



SrjTiB iSD TiBmroBnB. 


ToWl. 


State. 


Coonty. 


Town, City, 




868,^788 




18IJ»0.M0 


a2S,2M,GIM 






1 

i 

SB 

sa 

S4 
88 

IB 

1 

i 

42 

g 
1 


S.4TI,018 


73 

1 
1 

M 

i 

,S3 

170 

■ra 

48 

ca 


^K 












i 

34 

00 

7B 
«8 
30 
00 

s 

46 

1 

B7 


U4.1D9 












B,Tr4,706 






8.IMS,Bn 


S?;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;- 


































8,*i|aOT 












BonUi CarollMi 


1,077,8I» 


?:S 






Vermont 


B,684.14S 
















884,785,067 


mm,fl98 


18e,!l«,M8 










a,7si 

a.S«S,S4G 

TWO 




10,500 






«,^ 










nSS 






™s 




















S8,»n 




71,198 






















8«l,6e! 




l.a».«7 










Tin United State. 


868,ffI8,?B8 


882,866,698 


18r.68S,M0 


si«,SM,tiao 



a) Luludtd In Tbulnla. 
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OT THB UHinBD STATUS 7BOM MABOH 4, 
1788, TO JWSm 30, 1877. 



TXABS. 



178»-1791 

ITW 

1798 

17W 

1796 

1796 

1797 

1798..... 

1799 

1800 

1801 

180S 

1808. 

1804..... 

1806 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1800 

1810. 

1811 

1812 

1818 

1814 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1880 

1881 

18S2...... 

1828 

1824 

1886 

1896 

1887 

1828..... 

1880 

1880 

1881 

1888 

1888 

1884 

1836 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1642 

1848 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1861 

1852 



Ciutoiiu. 



94,899,478 09 

8,448,070 86 

4,286,806 66 

4,801,066 28 

6,688,461 26 

6,667,987 94 

7,549.649 65 

7,106,061 98 

6,610,449 81 

9,080,982 78 

10,760,778 98 

12,488,286 74 

10,479.417 61 

11.098.666 88 

12.986.487 04 
14,667,698 17 
16,845,621 61 
16,868,660 68 

7.2S7,606 62 

8,688,809 81 

18,818,222 78 

8,958,777 68 

18,224,688 26 

6,998,772 08 

7.288,942 22 

86,806,874 88 

26,288,848 49 

17,176,885 00 

80,288,608 76 

1N006,612 16 

18,004.447 16 

17,669,761 94 

19.088.488 44 

17.878.885 71 
20,096,718 45 
28,841,881 77 
19,712,288 29 
28,206,688 64 
22,661,965 91 
21,928,891 89 
24,224,441 77 
28,465,887 24 
29,088,508 91 
16,814.957 15 
19,891,310 59 
28,400,940 58 
11,160,290 89 
16.168,800 86 
28,187,924 81 
18,499,608 17 
14,487,216 74 
18,187,908 76 

7,046,848 91 
26,188,570 94 
27,688,112 70 

26.712.667 87 
23,747,864 66 
81,767,070 96 
28,846,788 82 
89,668,686 42 
49.017,667 92 

47.889.886 68 



I&tenial 
Bevenae. 



$208,948 81 

887,705 70 

274,069 62 

887,755 86 

475,289 60 

675,491 45 

644,857 95 

779,186 44 

609,896 55 

1,048,088 48 

621,696 69 

215,179 69 

60,941 29 

21,747 15 

20,101 45 

18,061 40 

8,190 28 

4,064 29 

7,480 68 

2,295 95 

4,906 06 

4,755 04 

1,662,984 82 

4,676,050 07 

6^124,706 81 

2,676,100 77 

965,270 20 

229,693 68 

106,260 68 

69,027 68 

67,666 71 

84,242 17 

84,668 87 

25,771 86 

21,689 98 

19,885 68 

17,451 54 

14,502 74 

12,160 62 

6,988 51 

11,680 66 

2,759 00 

4,196 09 

10,459 46 

870 00 

6,498 84 

2,467 27 

2,553 82 

1,668 26 

8,261 86 

495 00 

108 25 

1,777 84 

8,517 12 

2,897 26 

875 00 

S75 00 



Direct Tax. 



9784,228 97 

584,848 86 

206,665 44 

71,879 20 

60,196 44 

21,662 91 

55,768 86 

84,782 66 

19,159 21 

7,517 81 

12,446 68 

7,666 66 

65922 

8,805 62 

2,219,497 86 

2,162,678 41 

4,268,685 09 

1,684,187 04 

204,888 86 

88,660 78 

81,666 82 

29,349 06 

20,961 66 

10,837 71 

6,201 96 

2,830 65 

6.686 76 
2,626 90 
2,218 81 

11,885 06 

16,980 60 

10,506 01 

6,791 18 

894 12 

19 60 

4,268 88 

726 79 

1.687 70 



755 22 



Pablic Lands. 



14,686 18 
88,540 60 
11,968 11 



448 75 
167,726 06 
186,686 02 
165,675 69 
487,626 79 
640,198 60 
766,245 78 
466,168 27 
647,089 06 
442,252 88 
696,546 82 

1,040,287 68 
710,427 78 
885,665 14 

1,185,971 00 

1.887.959 28 

1.717.965 03 
1,991,286 06 
2,606,564 77 
8,874,488 78 
1,685,871 61 

1.212.966 46 
1,808,581 54 

916,583 10 
964,418 15 
1,216,090 56 
1,898,785 09 
1,495,845 26 
1,018,806 75 
1,517,175 18 
2,889,856 14 
8,210,815 48 
2,628,881 08 
8,967,682 65 
4,857,600 09 
14,767,600 75 
24,877,179 86 
6,776,286 62 
8,780,945 66 
7,861,576 40 
8,411,818 68 
1,866,627 42 
«1,886,797 62 
896,156 18 
2,069,989 80 
2,077,082 80 
2,604,452 48 
2,498,856 20 
8,888,642 66 

1.666.960 55 
1,659,894 25 
2,882,806 80 
2,048,289 68 



KECBIPTS OP THE UNITED STATES, 1789-lBV". 



Yeim. 


PremiDina. 


Jnieraat. 


Qlvidcads. 


MiacelioneooB 
KecelpU. 


ToUiNel 
Ordinary Be- 










HOT 97 

1,109,419 se 
SBBim so 
ES,192 ai 
8e,IS7SS 

1st 712 la 

S4S,e49 1S 

Bi,i2i Be 

38.590 42 

§SS! 
MS 

llW 165 17 
K1.S71 00 

S£ 

273,78! 3B 

III 

452,967 i» 

iftSSS 

130,451 81 
94,688 00 

Vise 49 

] 112,048 65 

7»,isnrr 

684^1^05 

sro,4io 61 
4ao|8ias! 

769,973 13 

7^1,444 B9 
6,410,348 45 
979.989 80 

451 995 97 
285,896 92 

S'i 

086)379 IS 


19 








feiSOOOO 

iwiooooa 

19^920 00 
Tl.MOOO 

ea,sooDo 

88,960 00 
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AN AHERICAN ALMANAC 70B 1878. 



EXPENBITURES OF THE UNITED STATES FROM MARCH 4, 1T», TO 

JUNE SO, 1877— (Cbn/intMcf). 



YSABB. 



Civil and 
MLBcellaneons. 



1813.... 

1814.... 

1815.... 

1816.... 

1817.... 

1818.... 

1819.... 

1820.... 

1821.... 

1822... 

1828.... 

1824.,.. 

1825.... 

1826.... 

1827.... 

1888.... 

1829.... 

1890. .. 

1881.... 

1882.... 

1838.... 

1634.... 

1835.... 

1836.... 

1S37.... 

1888.... 

1839.... 

1840.... 

1841.... 

1842.... 

1643.... 

1644.... 

1845.... 

1646.... 

1847.... 

1848..., 

1W9.... 

1850.... 

1851.... 

1852.... 

1853.... 

1854.... 

1665.... 

1866.... 

1857.... 

1858.... 

1859.... 

1860.... 

1861.... 

1862.... 

1863.... 

1864.... 

1865.... 

1866.... 

1867.... 

1866.... 

1869.... 

1870.... 

1871.... 

1878.... 

1878.... 

1874.... 

1875.... 

1876.... 

1877.... 

Total 



$1,729,435 61 

2,208,029 70 

2,898,870 47 

2,989,741 17 

8,518,986 76 

-8,885,889 51 

8,067,211 41 

2,592,021 94 

2,228,121 54 

1,967,996 24 

2,022,098 99 

7,155,808 81 

2,748,544 89 

8,600,177 79 

2,713,476 68 

8,676,062 64 

8,082,234 65 

3,237,416 04 

8,064,646 10 

4,577,141 45 

6,716,245 93 

4.404.728 95 

4,229,698 53 

5,398,279 72 

9,898,370 27 

7,160,664 76 

5,725,990 89 

5,995,896 96 

'6,490,881 45 

6,775,624 61 

8,202,713 00 

5,645,183 86 

5,911,760 98 

6,711,288 89 

6,886,608 85 

5,650,851 25 

12,885,884 24 

16,043,768 86 

17,888,992 18 

17,604,171 45 

17,468,068 01 

26,072,144 68 

24,090,425 43 

31,794,086 87 

28,565,498 77 

26,400,016 42 

23,797,544 40 

27,977,978 30 

23,827,287 69 

21,385,862 59 

23,196,882 87 

27,572,216 87 

42,969,383 10 

40,613,114 17 

51 110,223 73 

53,009,867 67 

66,474,061 53 

53,287,461 56 

60,481,916 23 

60,984,757 42 

78,328,110 06 

*85,141,503 61 

71,070,702 96 

78,599,661 04 

56,252,066 60 



$1,339,013,746 27 



War. 



$19,652,018 00 

90,350,806 86 

14,794,294 22 

16,012,096 80 

8,004,236 68 

5,622,716 10 

6,506,800 87 

2,680,892 81 

4,461,291 78 

8,111,961 46 

8,096,924 48 

8,840989 86 

8,669,914 18 

8,943,194 87 

8,946,977 88 

4,145,544 66 

4,724,291 07 

4,767,126 88 

4,641,885 55 

6,446,084 88 

6,704,019 10 

5,696,189 88 

6,759,156 89 

11,747,845 25 

13,682,730 80 

12,897,224 16 

8,916,995 80 

7,095,267 28 

6,801,610 24 

6,610,488 02 

2,906,671 95 

5,216,183 66 

5,746,291 26 

10,413,370 68 

85.840,000 33 

27,688,834 21 

14,558,473 26 

9,687,024 68 

12,161,965 11 

8,521,506 19 

9,910,498 49 

11,722,282 87 

14,646,074 07 

16,963,160 51 

19,159.150 67 

25,679;i21 68 

23,154,720 53 

16,472,202 72 

23,001,530 67 

389,173,562 29 

608,814,411 62 

690,391,048 66 

1,030,690,400 06 

263,154,676 06 

95,224,415 63 

128,246,648 62 

78.501.990 61 
57,655,675 40 

85.799.991 82 
35,372,157 20 
46,828,188 81 
42,813,927 22 
41,120,645 96 
88,070,886 64 
87,062,785 90 



$4,202,972,807 66 



Navy. 



96,446,600 10 

7,311,290 60 

6,660,000 25 

8,908,278 80 

8,314,598 49 

8,958,095 00 

8,647,640 42 

4,387,990 00 

8,819,243 06 

8,224,456 96 

8,606,765 83 

8,904,561 56 

8,049,068 86 

4,218,902 45 

4,268,877 45 

8,918,786 44 

8,808,745 47 

8,289,428 63 

8,666,188 07 

8,966,370 29 

8,901,866 75 

8,966,860 48 

8,864,939 06 

6,607,716 23 

6,646,914 53 

6,131,560 53 

6,182,894 25 

6,113,696 89 

6,001,076 97 

8,897,242 95 

8,727,711 58 

6,496,199 11 

6,297,177 89 

6,455,018 93 

7,900,685 76 

9,406,476 08 

9,786,705 92 

7,904,734 66 

8,880,581 88 

6,918.842 10 

11,067,789 58 

10,790,096 33 

18,327,095 11 

14.074,834 64 

18,651,694 61 

14,053,264 64 

14,690,987 90 

11,514,649 63 

12,867,156 58 

42,640,858 09 

68,361,235 31 

85,704,963 74 

122,617,484 07 

48,265,662 00 

81,064,011 04 

26,776.608 78 

90,000,757 97 

91.780,229 67 

19,481,027 21 

21.249,809 99 

28,586,256 79 

80.982,587 42 

21,497,686 27 

18,968,809 68 

14,959,935 86 



$966,780,863 03 



[Indians. 



$167,858 28 
167,894 86 
680,750 00 
974,512 16 
819,468 71 
605,704 27 
468,181 89 
815,750 01 

477.006 44 

676.007 41 
880,781 88 
429,967 90 
784,106 44 
748,447 88 
760,684 88 
705,064 94 
576,844 74 
682,268 47 
980,786 04 

1,859,419 75 
1,808,980 96 
1.008.958 90 
1,706,444 48 
6,037,088 88 
4,846,086 19 
6,504.191 84 
2,528,917 26 
2,881,794 86 
2,514,887 18 
1,199,099 68 
576,871 00 
1,256,588 89 
1,539,861 85 
1,087,608 64 

1,480,411 ao 

1,868,896 81 
1,874,161 65 
1,668.691 47 
2.689,601 77 
8,043,576 04 
8,880,494 18 
1,560,830 66 
2,778,990 78 
8,644,963 97 
4,854,418 87 
4,978,866 18 
8,490.684 68 
8,991,181 64 
2,865,481 17 
8,387,948 87 
8,158,083 70 
8,689,975 97 
6,069,860 71 
8,896,799 88 
4,648.581 77 
4,100,688 88 
7,048,988 06 
8,407,988 15 
7,486^997 44 
7,061,728 88 
7,951,704 88 
6.098^468 09 
8,884,656 88 
6,966,668 17 
6,877,007 88 



.$171,877,688 77 



* In tills amount Ii included #15,500,000 expended under Genera award. 
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AN AMXBICAN ALMANiTC FOB 1878. 



STBis-nirsuBAKCE oompahubs ot otheb states dohtg 

BUSINESS UH NEW TOBK, 1877. 
[From the IxkSttnncc Year-Book, Augnst, 1S77.1 



NaJOI or COXFANT. 


Cash 
Capital. 


Gross 

Assets, 

Jan. 1, 

1877. 


Total 

Fire 

Losses 

Paid in 

1876. 


Total Liabil- 
ities, includ- 
ing Be-insnr- 
ance, Profit 
Scrip and 
Capital. 


Surplus over 
all Liabili- 
ties, includ- 
ing Be-insur- 
ance, Capital 
and Profit 
Scrip. 


Atna, Hartford 


8,000,OCO 


7,115,884 


1,729,856 


5,170,388 


1,945.936 


Allemannia, Pittsburgh. 


800,000 


848,979 


117,994 


809,981 


38,841 


Amazon, Cincinnati 


600,000 


035. 1&3 


390,471 


916.551 


18,612 


American, Boston 


800,000 


680,815 


8.095 


480.871 


199.944 


American, Chicago 

American, Philadelphia 


«oo,oo(r 


889,028 


984,997 


650,885 


831,613 


400,000 


1,280,»76 


221,784 


909,916 


871,060 


Amer. Central, St. Louis 


800,000 


747,468 


217,938 


544,698 


902,845 


American, Newark... . 


632,435 


1,377,108 


40.999 


787,983 


609,»a 


Atlantic F. & H., Prov. 


200,000 


867,247 


35,506 


860,064 


17,183 


Atlas, Hartford 


900,000 


442,188 


893,687 


438,684 


9,499 


Bangor, Bangor 

Boy&ton Hut., Boat., P. 


801,620 


875,895 


181,549 


857,907 


18,188 


657,2('0 


962,890 


36,489 


016,288 


47,108 


Citizens\Newark 


900,000 


691,807 


831,995 


512,109 


9,606 


Cilizens% St Lonis 


900,000 


438,146 


139.178 


811,043 


199,108 


Connecticut, Hartford.. 


1,000,000 


1,869,844 


132.895 


1,178,870 


183,974 


Commonwealth, Boston 


800,000 


435,884 


84,148 


880,604 


55,880 


Detroit F. & M., Detroit 


250,000 


484,906 


46,298 


399,484 


169,479 


Bliot,Boston 


900,000 


899,510 


96,4a3 


868,519 


130,906 


Bquitable V.& M., Prov. 


900,000 


845,869 


40,969 


9n,HH» 


73,486 


Bquitable, Nashville.. . . 


920,000 


814,794 


74,840 


806,292 


6,509 


Fairfield, 8. Norwalk. . . 


900,000 


805,815 


98,766 


270,890 


84,995 


Faneail Hall, Boston. . . 


400,000 


619,908 


106,972 


517,636 


2,966 


Farmers\ York 


Mutual. 


868,062 


926,551 


939.678 


188,409 


Fireman^s Fd.,SanFran. 


800,000 


708,699 


946,991 


601,480 


109,198 


Firemen's Fire, Boston. 


800,000 


669,407 


67,649 


445,689 


293,n8 


Firemen's, Dayton 


950,000 


493,959 


40,479 


846,465 


76,787 


Firemen's, Newark. P. . 
Fire Association, Phila. 


400,000 


977.488 


74,457 


551,764 


499,058 


500,000 


8,778,651 


651,559 


8,773,679 


1.004,979 


First Nat., Worcester .. 
Franklin, Boston 


100,000 


949,640 


69,988 


167,458 


75,087 


200,000 


968,275 


57,863 


860,785 


17.480 


Franklin, Philadelphia.. 


400,000 


8,359,866 


467,197 


9,586,185 


766,790 


German, Baltimore 


800,000 


f«)5,884 


87,460 


375,064 


880,890 


Gkrmania, Newark 


925,000 


802,988 


59,960 


996,849 


.J'^* 


Girard F. &M., Phila.. 


800,000 


1.119,977 


107,901 


691.789 


490.488 


Granite, Hlchmond 


200,000 


942,680 


93,458 


938,516 


10,114 


Hartford, Hartford 


1,000.000 


3,973,869 


848,866 


8,178,819 


1,100,550 


Home, Columbus 


960,000 


484,929 


151,108 


870,858 


114,070 


Home, Newark 


900,000 


265,886 


99,178 


841,564 


14,972 


Ins.Co. of N.Am.,PhiIa. 


9,000,000 


6,601,884 


681,582 


4,235,511 


9,366,378 


Ins.Co.St'eof Pa.,Phila. 


900,000 


691,474 


66,094 


440,388 


181,066 


Jefferson, St. Lonis 


900,000 


869,535 


13,167 


940,993 


99,948 


Lancaster, Lancaster. . . 


900,000 


828,455 


139,388 


863,308 


60.147 


Lycominff, Hnney 

Manayunk, Phila 


Mutual. 


6,338,977 


608,506 


890,919 


4,948,765 


200,000 


946,969 


88,103 


285,791 


10,681 


Mannf rs' F. & M., Bost. 


600,000 


1,100,068 


119,780 


931,094 


109,03t 


Hanufftcturers' ,Ne wark 


900.000 


806,968 


61,314 


887,967 


81,001 


Mercantile, Cleveland.. 


900,000 


879,380 


47,606 


867.066 


118,394 


Mercantile Marine,Bost. 


800,000 


706,284 


4,780 


408,849 


809.935 


Heriden, Meriden 


900,000 


891.689 


104,762 


891,538 


80,156 


Merchants', Providence. 


200,000 


898,899 


100,397 


315,618 


83,816 



P, Participation or Scrip Companies. 



FIBE-IXSURAIICE COMFAXIES. 



AK AUEBICAN ALMANAC FOB 1878, 



THB jomr-aTOOK irsBJirBiTBAKaB cxikfabibs ot; 

KUW 70BX 8TATB HT 1877. 

[Frain th* IninniiH TsH'Book, Aiwust. 137T.I 



AdriUic 

Afrlcnltiinl, Watertont 

Amllj .'": 

AUinac.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Brewen uid Uallsten' 

Bnraldyii 

Buffalo, BuffUo 

Bnlaio UernuD, BnlTiilo 
CapiUICitf.Albui;.... 

City v. ".■.'.■.'..'.*,'.'.'!! 

Cliutrai 

Coliunbit. 

Commeroa, Albanr 

ConunBreo . ........ 

CommerclBl 

ConllDBUtal, P. 

Empli« CliT 

Bmnrlum. 

FsnnerB'J'm StXMcr! 

Pliem™'9 Z.... 

Firemen 'b Fund 

Fiienun's TiuBt 

FnnUlD 

Oebbard 

Qennm-AiiiBiicaii 

Oernumia. 

aienn'B FBlla. 

Greenwich...'....'...,.!. 

Oiurantr 

Gnudlan 

BamllUin 

HanoTer 

HoSman 

Hotltmd Porcb . , Balavli, 

HomeateBd, Wauriawn. 

Howard 

Importen and'Aadere'. 



JOINT-STOCK riBE-INSUEANCE COMPANIES. 
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THE JOINT-STOCK FIRE-INSURANCB COMPANIES OP NEW YOKK 

STATE IN ISrr—iOontinuea). 



NAMS or COMFANT. 



Jefferson 

Kings County. 

Knickerbocker 

lA&yette 

Lanur 

Lenox 

Lons Island, P. 

liOrmard. 

Manhattan 

Mannrs and Boiiders'. 

Mechanics' 

Mechanics and Traders' 

Mercantile 

Merchants' 

Montank 

Nassau . . . .^ 

National 

New York and Boston.. 

New York Bowery 

New York Central 

New York Equitable. ... 

New York Fire 

N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New York City 

Niagara 

North River 

Northern, Watertown... 

Pacific 

Park 

People's 

Peter Cooper 

Phoenix 

Relief 

Republic, P 

Resolute 

Bidsewood 

Rochester German, R.. 

Rutgers 

Safeguard 

Standard 

Star 

Sterling 

St Nicholas 

Stuyyesant 

Tradesmen's 

Union, Buffalo 

United States 

Watertown 

Westchester 

WiUiamsbnrs^ City. . . . 

101 Companies. 



Cash 


Gross 

Assets, 


Total 
Fire 


Capital. 


Jan. 1, 
1877. 


Losses 

Paid in 

1876. 


200,010 


666,449 


25,834 


150,000 


411,868 


66,855 


280,000 


372,878 


13,836 


150,000 


883,778 


48,049 


200,000 


411,269 


72,171 


150,000 


248,129 


26,101 


200,000 


686,190 


8,643 


800,000 


476,287 


65,621 


260,000 


850,658 


862,783 


200,000 


424,429 


18,784 


160,000 


887,662 


45,312 


200,000 


620,838 


116,384 


200,000 


297,553 


19,331 


200,000 


611,704 


60,273 


200,000 


369,654 


28.983 


200,000 


465,921 


18,373 


200,000 


426,685 


78,411 


200,000 


218,008 


410 


800,000 


788,987 


60,698 


100,000 


262,061 


129,485 


210,000 


689,518 


20,085 


200,000 


450,685 


64,564 


200,000 


235,157 


18,696 


200,000 


265,767 


47,284 


600,000 


1,442,446 


859,498 


350,000 


608,812 


4,859 


250.000 


869.243 


66,662 


200,000 


708,792 


69,603 


200,000 


372.722 


26,869 


160,000 


801,969 


27,658 


160,000 


890,497 


8,286 


1,000,000 


2,792,908 


471,014 


200,000 


849,688 


72,966 


300,000 


487,229 


64,772 


200,000 


248,841 


44,966 


200,000 


831,199 


81,«3 


200,000 


367,185 


117,870 


200,000 


469,026 


10,130 


200,000 


411,660 


80,064 


200,000 


^^•IS 


27,261 


200,000 


450.713 


47,600 


200,000 


306,602 


29,861 


200,000 


829,537 


56,679 


200,000 


886,060 


26.422 


160,000 


896,880 


87,888 


100,000 


188,678 


11,278 


250,000 


626,729 


11,699 


200,000 


7^,819 


200,137 


800,000 


861,409 


442,980 


260,000 


848,611 


147,806 


26,997,020 


59,661,956 


9,884,224 



Total Liabili- 
tics, includ- 
ing Ke-insur- 
ance. Profit 
Scrip and 
Capital. 
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),870 
206,527 
806,285 
222,275 
278,496 
174,954 
879,172 
865,969 
643,616 
238,961 
208,406 
804,431 
281,837 
822,860 
244.243 
236,281 
293,343 

212,991 
868,465 
246,461 
248,288 
258,936 
221,866 
248,187 
985,606 
871,096 
822,901 
293,716 
288,637 
179,376 
171,167 
1,906,667 
261,646 
406,279 

245,071 
960,218 
810,118 
289,692 
261,110 
886,883 
292,715 
228,146 
269,279 
229,797 
166,241 
120,012 
276,191 
661,064 
659,909 
441,687 



41,268,192 



Surplus over 
allLiabili- 
ties, includ- 
ing Re-insur- 
ance, Capital 
and Profit 
Scrip. 



817,579 
804,886 

66,583 
161,508 
182,773 

78,176 
167,018 
110,828 
807,142 
185,468 
184,244 
316,907 

65^716 
188,854 
126,411 
229,640 
182,842 

12 
425,472 

15,620 
841,235 
200,649 

13,291 

22,630 
606,937 
132,714 

46,342 
410,077 
139,065 
122,683 
21ft880 

67,967 
81,950 

8,270 

80,961 

67,067 

819,484 

160,660 

166,250 

167,996 

T7,467 

69,556 

166,263 

192,769 

13,666 

861,636 

64,765 

901,600 

406,824 



18,896,063 



P, Paxticlpatlon or Scrip Companies. 
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AN AU ERIC AN AUIAN. 



Omt .of Collaction of tlis Berenue of Great Britain and 1 

ment of Seranue SaparunetitB, In sboIl Fiwnd Tear ended Slat 
Uarch, trom 1861-1877. 



NEWSPAPEES AND PEBIODICALS IN U.S., 1860-77. 265 



KEWSPAFSSBS AND PEBIODIOAIiS IN THE ITNITKD 

STATES, 1850-1877. 

[From the Official Beturns of tho T7. S. Census for. 1850, 1360, and 1870, and from Rowell's 

Newspaper Directory for 1877.] 



States and 
txbbitobiss. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Diet, of Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. . 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York. 

North Carolina. . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

Rhode Island 

SonUi Carolina. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgtoia(a) 

Washington 

West Virginia (a) 
Wisconsin 



Total 



1850. 



No. 



60 



46 



10 
18 
10 
51 



107 

107 

29 



62 
65 
49 
68 
209 
58 



50 
61 



88 

51 

2 

428 
61 

261 
2 

810 
19 
46 
60 
84 



85 

87 



46 



2,526 



Circula- 
tion. 



34,282 



7,250 
4,619 



52,670 



7,500 

100,073 

5,750 

64,155 



88,050 
63,138 
22,500 



79,868 
80,288 
63,439 
124,779 
718,221 
52,690 



80,555 
70,285 



60,226 

44,521 

1,150 

1,624,756 

85,252 

889,463 
1,184 

984,777 
24,472 
63,748 
CT,672 
18,205 



45,961 
87,768 



88,015 



5,142,177 



I860. 



No. 



96 



37 
121 



55 



14 

13 

22 

105 



286 

186 

130 

27 

77 

81 

70 

57 

222 

118 

49 

73 

178 



14 



20 

90 

2 

642 
74 

840 
1« 

8G7 
26 
45 
83 
89 
2 
81 

189 
4 



156 



4,051 



Circnla- 
tion. 



93,595 



39,812 
229,893 



96,536 



16,144 

69,510 

15,500 

180,972 



356,159 

159,881 

89,240 

21,920 

179,597 

120,650 

126,169 

122,244 

1,368.980 

128,848 

82,554 

88,787 

354,007 



9,750 



19,700 

162,016 

1,150 

6,034,636 

79,374 

1,121,682 

27,620 

1,432,695 

49,690 

63,870 

176,908 

106,038 

6,800 

47,415 

801,622 

2,350 



139,145 



13,663,409 



1870. 



No. 



89 

1 

56 

201 
14 
71 
8 
17 
22 
23 

110 
6 

505 

293 

233 
97 
89 
92 
65 
88 

259 

211 
95 

111 

279 
10 
42 
12 
61 

122 
5 

835 
64 

895 
35 

640 
82 
65 
91 

112 
10 
47 

111 
14 
69 

190 
6 

5,871 



Circnla- 
tlon. 



91,166 

280 

29,830 

491,903 

12,760 

203,725 

1,652 

20,860 

81,400 

10,545 

150,987 

2,750 

1,722,541 

868.542 

219,090 

96,803 

197,130 

84,166 

170,690 

235,460 

1,692,124 

253,774 

110,778 

71,868 

522,866 

19,580 

31,600 

11,300 

173,919 

205,600 

1,526 

7,561,497 

64,820 

1,388,367 

45,750 

8,419,765 

82,060 

80,900 

225,952 

65,250 

14,250 

71,390 

143,840 

6,785 

64,482 

843,886 

1,950 



20,842,475 



1877. 



No. of 
Period- 
icals. 



86 

4 

65 

250 

49 

111 

17 

23 

26 

30 

137 

9 

TOO 

857 

401 

170 

134 

86 

80 

110 

329 

306 

146 

92 

370 

10 

109 

24 

60 

173 

7 

1,043 

89 

584 

44 

704 

29 

72 

184 

181 

9 

63 

125 

18 

81 

268 

5 



7,941 



00 In 18&0 and 1863 Virginia included West Vlrslnla. 
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TOFUIiATiaN OF THE UNITED STATES 



States and 

TSBBtTOBUS. 


1790. 


1800. 


1810. 


1830. 




The United States... 
The States i 


8,089,814 


6,806,488 


7;289.881 


9,833»822 




8,989,214 


6;Z04,390 


7,215,858 


9.600,783 




Alabama 




1 














19 
26 


187,901 


2 


Arkansas >. .^^ ^^^ 














14,266 


8 


California 
















4 


Connecticot. 


8 
16 


237.946 
60,096 


8 
17 


251,008 
64.278 


9 
19 


861,943 
78,674 


14 
22 


275,148 


R 


Delaware 


78,749 


fi 


Florida 




7 


Gk^orsia 


18 


63,648 


12 


163,686 


11 
23 
21 


252,433 
18,283 
24,520 


11 
24 
18 


340,965 
55,168 


8 


Illinois 


9 


Indiana 






90 


6,641 


147,178 


10 


Iowa 








11 


Kansas 


















12 
13 


Kentacky 

TiOnlaiana. 


14 


78,677 


9 


220,956 


7 

18 

14 

8 

6 

84 


406,511 
76,566 
228,705 
880,546 
478^040 
4,788 


6 
17 
12 
10 

7 
26 


664,135 
152,928 


14 


Maine 


11 
6 
4 


96,640 
819,728 
878,787 


14 
7 
6 


151,719 
841,648 
428,845 


296iiS9 


15 


Maryland 


407,850 


16 


Massachosetts 


628.159 


17 


Michigan 


8,766 


18 


Minnesota 












19 


Mississippi 






19 


8,850 


80 
88 


40,352 
80.845 


21 
23 


75,448 


80 


Missonri. 






66,557 


21 


Nebraska 












2>2 


Nevada 


















28 
24 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 


10 
9 
6 
8 


141,885 
184.189 
840.130 
893,751 


ii 

4 
18 


ia3,858 
211,149 
689,061 
478,108 
46,865 


16 

12 

2 

4 

13 


214,460 
246,562 
059.049 
656,500 
880,760 


15 

13 

1 

4 

5 


944,(BS 
377,426 


25 


New York 


1,872,111 


26 

27 


North Carolina 

Ohio 


638,829 
681,895 


28 


Oregon 








29 
80 
81 
82 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 


8 
15 

7 
17 


434.373 
68,825 

849,073 
85,601 


2 
16 

6 
16 


60^.865 

60.188 

846,501 

106,008 


8 

17 

6 

10 


810,091 

76,931 

416,115 

261,727 


3 

20 

8 

9 


1,047,507 

83,015 

502,741 

4^771 


88 


Texas 


84 
85 
86 


Vermont 

ViiKinla 

WestVirsinia 


12 
1 


86,425 
747,610 


18 

1 


154,466 
880,200 


15 
1 


217,895 
974,600 


16 
3 


235,966 
1,066,116 


87 


Wisconsin 




















The StatOB 





















8,989,214 


6«294,890 


7,215,853 


9,600,783 




Arizona. 


1 








* 










2 


Colorado 


















Dakota 


















District of Colambia.. 






1 


14,093 


1 


24,028 


1 


83,038 


5 


Idaho 






6 


Montana 


















7 


New Mexico 


















8 


Utah 




* * * • 














9 
10 


Washington 

Vt/yoromg 




• 
• 
















The Territories 




• 


















14,093 


24,023 


33,089 




Total population.... 


8,929.214 


• 6,806,483 


7,289,881 


9,683,888 






Increase 

per cent, 

1790-1800, 

85.10 


Increase 

per cent, 

1801-10, 

86.88 


Increase 

percent, 

1810-80, 

83.06 



NoTB.— The narrow column under each census year shows the order of the 
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AT IU.OH CSaSSUB. 1700-1870. 



Stalci and Tecritorlcs when unDecd accurdins to nugnltnde of popnlutliiii. 
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B«™ iira 


A„„..., 


Whlt.. 


<.,..„ 


c.™.. 


(Bwi- 




Ji£=iv:;:,::::::::::: 


1 

w 
m 

1 
1 

33 

JJ 
1 

i 

ra 


81 

KS 

BC4,7a 

s»,aig 

1,051.851 


SIS 

S3.7»4 

s 

»ls 

■a 
■'« 

444.901 

118,071 

K7 
680 

fi^ioei 
mi .090 

•SB 

B.113 








48,810 


































1 




















3 














T 
9- 






































'■^ 


19 


giss'r 


'! 






^^ 




8,11B 










15 














97 


Ohio 


J.3.K 


m 








I 














SS 

4' 




























ii.sei 




■nieStaWs 

Uuks 






38,8(15,686 


83,!08.133 


4.8S5,108 


BS,m 


U1,I» 




40.S01 

II 

S7;43lt 
11. SIS 


88,aTB 
10,81) 

li 

86.044 

^1S5 


aa 

4S0 
M 

«™ 

'■» 

ao7 

IK 


7 


mow 






Is 




DlUrict or Columbia 


4,214 






1,MS 
HI 




























Total la United StBlcs.. 






7SO,000 


383,117 


51,381 


7,imi 


873,527 




38,9-».B9e 


33,B93,24S 


4,888,387 


6a,2M 


888.712 



No»E.— Tho above flBuros of population ya"rro 
"' by Includine '- "■ "■■ ' 



',t tables given In Iha Cen- 
la of 1870 by Including in the aggreeaU! the population of Alaska (est] mated i. and 
.je Indian popoiati on [partly ea^iafed and par tlj enumerated). No provtKiOQ In 
made by lav for taking tbe cenans of Indians not taied. and the SnpcrinteDdent of 
tbe Cenena therefore caD><ed careful eatlmateB to tKi made UvrougiianC the Indian 
asenciea. and the remit liaa been added to the ennmetated popnlatlan. Thia in- 
r? .V .. ~pn_lalion_of the United 8tatea in ISfO from 88,6!ejnl (a> 



» the aaeieinte population of 
«t of thnabtea) to &.mm- 



POPULATION OF THB ITNtTBD STATES. 



FOPUI1A.TION OF THE UNITBD BTATES, AB NATlVJli, 70B- 
KIGN-BOBN, JU9D OF FOBEHGII PARKreTAGl]. 

[From tilt Offlclil Kttanu of the United Sutcs Census of ISn.] 



„„.^^™o«„. 


roTiiPop- 


Natitk. 


FOBEIBK. 


HiTiKO One 
obBothPab- 




Alibsms 


,,s» 

'SSI! 
Siffi 

'■ii 

1,781 ,2» 

ffl;g 

80,923 
3.521. »1 
B17.Sfl3 

TfcaoG 

. l,iS8,520 

S»,561 
I,ES»,lti3 

ipOMlero 


45 

IS 
15 

i 

OB 

1 

i 

45 

90 
89 


41 
s 

615,196 
111,474 

Ii 
II 

3 

S0,T48 
13,901 
Sft,eil 
138.943 

'■1;g 
1!:S 

aim 

19,31S 
8S,411 
47,155 
1375* 
17.091 
3B4,499 


31,844 
lO.filT 

SI 


* 


Arlj""™* 










■!:!S 

3B,S14 
966,036 

Siffi 




!^tgia:".".'./.;''.:"::".::; 


















14S,790 










iiS 










ese,aii 




















































8,a« 
a,9T( 

'1 

fiSI 


H3 

1 

196 

g 

171 


-•-5« 


















» 


Pennsjlvimta 


1,151,906 
















Venooat 
























S8,l 15,841 


a!,«*S.813 


B,47B,0B9 












iwroJ 

141999 

si 

1;S 


i 


«9 

a 


7,885 
6iG20 

boItos 












DiBtrict ol CalimbU 






Bis^EIEz 


18,931 

gaoB 


lo^ko 




























«8.7ao 


3*8,530 


94^ 












38.5B8.S71 


3t.991,142 


5,637,229 


10,898,015 



Alf AJIXBICAN AUIAXAC 70B 1678. 



[rnns the OBcUl B«l<iiiit artha United Stata Ceani, Ino.] 



TuamrOBm. 



The United SUtt 



g tHst. ot ci^Diabl 

lOFlorida. 

n|^BU 



Kontackf... 
LoolJluu... 



Wmulni... 

WmobiI..... 



Efew Ueilco 

New York 

North Cuollna.. 
OUo 

Permijlvaiilti.... 



Nan,— Thera *ro lucloded In "idl duK>" or aulas from the Mool IB ta4S 
IndnaiiTB, 43,«a ChinoM sad 4S4S IndUDS. 



cmZEKSHIP, WITB THK MALE POPULATION — 1870. 261 



Wl'UBIBNBHXP, WITU THB TOTAIi W*t.tb FOPmiA/FtOIT— 
1870. 

[From the OlDclalRetiinixitUieUDltcitStatti Cesni.l3T0.] 



Koii.— Tbe list colaiaD on the rl^t Indlcttea thg total niunber o 
inder tba Onuttlotlan, boni or natunllzed In tbc United Stil«a, ' 
ratched t£a tge qiulif jdng th«m tot Iho tight oT loSiHge. 
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ILUTBRA-OT BT BTA.TBB AND TSRBFFOBIBS: JOBTIS- 

QOTSHXD isTO -vrarra Ajm ooiiObsd, VATirH axtd 
vossaas-BOEN. 

(CompUtd turn Ih* Cruai orUit Unlttd SUtw for UM.) 



omn diosa tbe wliite p^abUon of ten yeua ud oter 
a eacb Stala and Teirfcoi?, and lor the nhola Unlled 

oiii»np»llcl«»ae»widn«tlTitlei — 

to wilU ; uid the last corama ■bowi the aggisEMa ol 



XNSANB, IDIOTIC, DSAF AND DUMB, AND BLIND, IN U. S. 263 



TABLE OF THIS XNTSANE, IDIOTIO, DEAP AND DXnSB, AND 
BIJND^ IN THB UNITED STATES^ IN 1870. 





States asid Txbbitobies. 


Insane. 


Idiotic. 


Deaf and 
Dumb. 


Blind. 




The United States 


87,432 


24,627 


16,205 


30,330 








1 


Alabama 


565 
161 

1,146 

772 

65 

29 

684 

1,625 

1,504 
743 
181 

l,t45 
461 
792 
733 

2,662 
814 
808 
346 

1,263 

28 

2 

648 

918 

6,853 
779 

8,414 
133 

8^895 
812 
838 
935 
270 
721 

1,126 
874 
816 

1 
12 

3 
479 

1 

2 
60 
36 
28 


721 
289 
87 
841 
60 
100 
871 

1,344 

1,860 
683 
100 

1,141 
386 
628 
863 
778 
613 
184 
486 
779 
25 
2 
836 
436 

2,486 
976 

3,838 
65 

2,250 
123 
445 

1,091 
451 
325 

1,130 
427 
660 


401 
365 
141 
476 

61 

48 
826 
833 
873 
649 
121 
723 
197 
299 
384 
638 
456 
166 
!^6 
790 

65 

4 

170 

231 

1,788 

619 

1,839 

28 
1,483 

64 
212 
570 
233 
148 
684 
318 
469 


611 


9 


Arkansas 


888 


8 


CAlifnrnf A ....»,.,.,,.. 


179 


4 


Connecticat 


252 


5 


Delaware 


68 


e 


Florida 


88 


7 


Qeorela 


740 


8 


Illinois 


1,042 


9 


Indiana ..X ....a.. .. 


991 


10 


Iowa 


465 


11 
12 


Kansas 

Kentucky 


128 

978 


18 


Louisiana.... 


447 


14 


Maine 


824 


16 


Maryland 


427 


16 


Massachusetts 


761 


17 


Michigan 


418 


18 


Minn^ota 


103 


10 


Mississippi 


474 


20 


Missouri. 


904 


21 


Nebraska 


82 


22 


Neyada 


4 


28 


t^'fiw Wamnghiro 


206 


24 


New Jersey 


317 


25 


New York 


2,218 


26 




835 


27 


Ohio 


1,866 


2R 




85 


39 


Pennsylyania 


1,767 


80 




121 


81 


South Carolina 


451 


82 
88 


Texas 


876 
404 


84 




189 


85 


Ybsinia 


895 


86 




168 


87 


Wiscons^ 


409 


1 


Arizona. 


1 


2 
8 


DftkntA. , ,.,., ,,,, 


8 

8 

60 

1 

1 

46 

23 

6 


4 
4 

134 
1 
6 
48 
18 
6 
2 


26 

6 


4 




78 


5 


Idaho 


4 


6 






7 


New Mexico 


160 


8 




29 


9 


Wanhfngfon , , . , , 


6 


10 




8 














87,432 


34,627 


16,205 


80,320 
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THB ABM? OF THE UNITEJ} 8TATE3. 

Thi following facts are Bommarized from the Annual Report of the General of 
the Army, General W. T. Sherman, for the year 1877. The following is given as 
the **Retam or actual strength'* of the army np to the 12th of October, 1877, 
showing that at that date the regular army was composed of— 
General officers, 11 ; general staff officers, 566 ; hospital stewards, 186 ; engineer 

battalion, 199 ; ordnance enlisted men, 846 ; enlisted men of staff corps, 731. 
Ten regiments of cavalry: Officers, 439; enlisted men, 7,911— total cavalry, 8,350. 
Five regiments of artillery : Officers, 234 ; enlisted men, 2,321— total, 2.605. 
Twenty-live regiments of infitntry : Officers, 877 ; enlisted men, 8,778— total in- 
fantry, 9,655. 

Besides which there are reiwrtcd as non-commissioned staff unattached to 
regiments, military ac^emy, recruits nnassigned, Indian scouts and prison-guard, 
amounting to 1,877 men ; signal corpi>, 404 ; retired officers, 301 ; and captain of 
United States army by Act of Congress, 1. Aggregating officers and men, 24,601, of 
which the force available for war is made up of the cavalry, artillery, and infantry 
regiments, amounting to SO, 610 officers and men, to which should be added the 
eleven general officers and the officers of the general staff serving wid them, to- 
gether with 670 Indian scouts. 

For convenience and to fix responsibility, the country is divided into ten military 
departments, each of which is commanded by a brigadier-general, or by the senior 
colonel serving in the department, especially empowered by the President of the 
United States. 

These departments are grouped into three geographical dividons, commanded 
by the lieutenant-generid and by two of the major-generals. 

There is also the Department of West Point, commanded by Major-Cteneral 
Schofield, which is somewhat exceptional in Its nature, designed to give due im- 
portance to the Military Academy, and to vest the commanding general thereof 
with power to exercise all the functions necessary to insure i>erfect discipline and 

thorough administration. 

Entered 
the Army. 

General of the Army William T. Sherman 1840 

Lieutenant-General Philip H. Sheridan 1853 

Major-Generals (limited by law to three).. Winfield S. Hancock 1844 

John M. Schofield. 1853 

IrvinMcDoweU 1838 

Brigadier-Generals (limited by law to six).. John Pope 1842 

Oliver O.Howard 1854 

Alfred H. Terry 1863 

Edward O. C. Ord 1839 

Christopher C. Augur 1843 

George Crook 1852 

^Adjutant-General of the Army Edward B. Townsend 1837 

■^Judge AdvocatcGeneral William McEce Dunn 1864 

*Quartermaster-General Montgomery C. Meig^ 1836 

^■Conmiissary-General Robert Macf eely 1850 

♦Surgeon-Cteneral Joseph K. Barnes 1840 

♦Paymaster-General Benjamin Alvord 1833 

♦Chief of Engineers Andrew A. Humphreys 1831 

♦Chief of Ordnance Stephen V. Ben6t 1849 

tInspector-General Randolph B. Marcy 1832 

tChief Signal Officer Albert J. Myer 1854 

Note.— The officers marked thus (♦) have each the rank and pay of a brigadier^ 
general ; those marked thus (t) have the rank and pay of qplonels. 
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PAY OP THE ARMY OP THE UNITED STATES. 
[From the Official Army Register, IflTT. j 



GRADE. 



General 

LieutenantrGeneral 

MiOor-General 

Brlgadier^neral 

Colonel 

Llentenant-ColoncI 

Mt^or 

Captain, mounted 

Captain, not mounted. . . . 

Regimental Adjutant 

Regimental QuartermastV 
let Lieutenant, mounted, 
lit Lieutenant, not m't'd. 
9d Lieutenant, mounted. 
2d Lieutenant, not m't'd. 
Chaplain 



Fay of Officers In Active Service. 



Yearly Pay. 



Firsts 
years' 
ser- 
vice. 



After 
5 yra' 
ser- 
vice. 



•13,500 
11,000 
7,600 
6/iOO 
S,600 
S,000 
2,fi00 
2,000 
1,S00 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,600 
1,400 
1,600 



IQp.c. 



After 

lOyrs' 
ser- 
vice. 



20p.c. 



After 
15 yrs' 
ser- 
vice. 



'30p. c. 



$3,850 
3,300 
2,750 
2,200 
1,980 
1,980 
1,980 
1,7«0 
1,660 
1,650 
1,640 
1,650 



•4,200 
8,600 
3,000 
2,400 
2,160 
2,160 
2,160 
1,920 
1,800 
1,800 
1,680 
1.800 



•♦4,800 
3,900 
3,260 
2,600 
2,840 
2,340 
2,340 
2,060 
1,950 
1,950 
1,820 
1,960 



After 
30 yrs' 
ser- 
vice. 



40p.c. 



•4,600 
•4,000 
3,500 
2,800 
2,590 
2,520 
2,620 
2,240 
2,100 
2,100 
1,960 
2,100 



Pay of Retired Officers. 



Yearly Pay. 



First! After! After 
5 yrs' 6 yrs' lOyrs' 



ser- 
vice. 



ser- 
vice. 



#5,625 
4,126 
2,^*1 
2,260 
1^6 
1,600 
1,360 



1,200 
1,125 
1,135 
1,060 
1,360 



•2,887 
2,476 
2,062 
1,650 
1,485 



1,320 
1,287 
1,287 
1.155 
1,485 



ser- 
vice. 



•3,150 
2,700 
2,250 
1,800 
1,620 



After 
ISyrs' 
ser- 
vice. 



1,440 
1,860 
l.SSO 
1,260 
1,620 



•3,375 
2,926 
2,487 
1,950 
1,755 



1,560 
1,462 
1,462 
l,36f 
1,765 



After 
20yr«' 
ser- 
vice. 



♦3,373 
8,000 
2,625 
2,100 
1,890 



1,680 
1,673 
1.675 
1,470 
1.890 



* Th« mazimam pay of colonels it limited to •4.600. and of lientenant-eoloneli to •4,000. 

QUARTERS, FUEL, AND FORAGE ALLOWED TO ARMY OFFICERS. 



GRADE. 



General 

Lieatenant-Goieral.. . 

Major-General 

Brigadier-General 

Colonel 

Lieat-Col. or Major.. 
Captain or Chaplain. . 
let or 2d Lieutenant. 

mounted 

1st or 8d Lieutenant, 

not mounted 



Rooms. 



As 
quart- 
ers. 



5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
2 



As 
kitch- 
en. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Cords of 

wood per 

month. 



Mayl 

to 
Sep.l. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

U 



V% 



y% 



Sep.l 

to 
Mayl. 



5 
5 
4 
4 

3/, 
3 

2 

2 



No. of 
Horses 

for 
which 
forage 

is 
allowed 



ISO p.m. 
$50p.m. 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Increased allow- 
ance from Sep- 
tember to April, 
inclnaive. 



Betw'n 
d6<> and 
43*' N. 

Lat. 

one 
fourth. 



1 

n 



V2 



Vm 



North 

cf 

43* N. 

Lat., 

one 

third. 



H 
H 



$300 per 
month 

for 

quart Ys 

and 

fuel. 



NoTB.— The law provides that no allowances shall be made to officers in addition 
to their pay, except fuel, quarters, and forage famished In kind. 

Mileage at the rate of eight cents per mile is allowed for travel under orders. 

The pay of cadets at theu. S. Military Academy, West Point, was placed at $540 
per annum, bv Act of Aug. 7th, 1876, instead of $500 and one ration 2?^ diem (equi- 
valent to $000.60), by former laws. 

The pay of privates runs from $156 (|18 a month and rations) for first two years, 
to $21 a month after twenty years, service. 
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T7NITXD STATES INTEBNAIi BEVESTUE TAXES. 

LFrom the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended in 1875.] 

Ale, per bbl. of 81 fcallona $1 00 

Banks, on average amount of deposits, each month s^ of 1 per ct. 

Banks, deposits, savings, etc., having no capital stock, per six months, ^ of 1 per ct. 
Banks, on capital, beyond the average amount invested in United States 

bonds, each montn A of 1 per ct. 

Banks, on average amount of circulation, each month i^ of 1 per ct. 

Banks, on average amount of circuiation, beyond 90 per cent of the capital, 

an additionaftaz each month 4 of 1 per ct. 

Banks, on amount of notes of any penson, State bank, or State banking 

association, used and paid out as circulation lOperct. 

Beer, per bbl. of 8 1 gallons $1 00 

Brandy, made fh>m grapes, per gaillon. 70 

Brewers, special tax on 100 00 

Cigars, manufacturers of, special tax 10 00 

Cigars, of ail descriptions, made of tobacco or any substitute therefor, per 

lOM GOO 

Cigars, imported, in addition to import duty to pay same as above. 

Cigarettes, not weighing more than 8 lbs. per 1000, per 1000 1 75 

Cigarettes, weight exceeding 8 lbs. per 1000,. per 1000 6 00 

Distiiicrs, producing 100 bbli. or less (40 gallons of proof spirit to bbl.) per 

annum 400 00 

Distillers, for each bbl. in excess of lOObbls 4 00 

Distillers, on each bbl. of 40 gallons in warehouse when act took effect, and 

when withdrawn 4 00 

Distillers of brandy from grapes, peaches, and apples exclusivelv, producing 

less than ISO bbls. annually, special tax $50, and $4 per bbl. of 40 gallons. 
Distillery, having aggregate capacity for mashing, etc., SO bushels of grain 

per day, or less per day 2 CO 

Distillery, in excess of SO bushels of grain per day, for every SO bushels, per 

day 2 00 

Gas, coal, illuminating, product not above 800,000 cubic feet per month, per 

1000 cubic feet 10 

Gas, coal, when product exceeds 200,000, and does not exceed 600,000 cubic 

feet per month, per 1000 cubic feet. 15 

Gas, coal, when product exceeds 500,000, and does not exceed 6,000,000 cubic 

feet per month, per 1000 cubic feet 20 

Gas, coal, when product exceeds 6,000,000 feet per month, per 1000 cubic feet 25 

Lager beer, per bbl. of 81 gallons 1 03 

Liquors, fermented, per bbl 1 00 

Liquors, distilled, per proof gallon 90 

Liquor dealers (wnolesale) 100 00 

Halt liquor dealers (wholesale) 50 00 

Liquor dealers (retail), special tax 25 00 

Malt liquor dealers (retail) 20 00 

Liquors, dealers in, whose sales, including sales of all other mercliandise, 

sliali exceed $25,000, an additional tax for every $100 on sales of liquors 

inexcessof such $25,000 1 00 

Maoufacturers of stills 60 00 

Manufacturers of stills, for each still or worm made 20 00 

Porter, per bbl. of Slgallons 1 00 

Hectiflers, special tax 200 00 

Snuff, manufactured of tobacco, or any substitute, when prepared for use, 

per lb 33 

Snnff-flour, sold or removed, for use, per lb 82 

Spirits, distilled, per proof gallon 90 

Stamps, distil I er8% otner than tax*paid stamps chsirged to collector, each. ... 10 

Tobacco, dealers in 6 00 

Tobacco, manufacturers of ,• 10 00 

Tobacco, dealers in leaf. wholcMle 25 00 

Tobacco, dealers in leaf, retail 500 00 

Tobacco, dealers in leaf, for sales in excess of $1000, per dollar of excess . . 60 
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Tobacco, chewing, smoking, fine cut, cavendish, plug or twist, and twisted 
by hand, or reduced from leaf, to be consumed, without the use of ma- 
chine or instrumeut, and not pressed or sweetened, per lb $024 

Tobacco, all other kinds not provided for, per lb 24 

Tobacco pedlers, travelling with more than two horses, mules, or other ani- 
mals (nrst class) 60 00 

Tobacco pedlers, travelling with two horses, mules, or oiher animals 

(second class) 25 00 

Tobacco pedlers, travelling with one horse, mule, or other animal (third 

class) 15 00 

Tobacco pedlers, travelling on foot, or by public conveyance (fourth class). . 10 00 

Tobacco, snuff, and cigars, for immediate export, stamps for, each 10 

Whiskey, per proof gauon 90 

Wines and champagne (imitation), not made from grapes, currants, rhu- 
barb, or berries, grown in the United States, rectified or mixed, to be 
sold as wine or any other name, per dozen bottles of more than a pint 

and not more than a quart 2 40 

Imitation wines, containing not more than one pint, per dozen bottles 1 20 



STAMP DTJTIBS. 

Bank check, draft, or order for the payment of any sum of money whatso- 
ever, drawn upon any bank, banker, or trust company, or for any sum ex- 
ceeding $10, drawn upon any other person or persons, companies or cor- 
porations, at eight, or on demand 2 cents. 



MEDICINES OR PREPARATIONS. 

Every packet, box, bottle, pot, vial, or other inclosure, containing any pills, 

Sowders, tinctures, troches, or lozenges, syraps, cordials, bitters, ano- 
ynes, tonics, plasters, liniments, salves, ointments, pastes, drops, waters, 
essences, spirits, oils, or other preparations or compositions whatsoever, 
made and sold, or removed for consumption and sale, by any person or 
persons whatever, wherein the person making or preparing the same has, 
or claims to have, any private formula or occult secret or art for the mak- 
ing or preparing the same, or has, or claims to have, any exclusive right 
or title to the making or preparing the same, or which are prepared, ut- 
tered, vended or exposed for sale under any letters-patent, or held out or 
recommended to the public by the makers, venders, or proprietors thereof 
as proprietary medicinea, or as relnedies or specifics for any disease, dis- 
eases, or affections whatever affecting the human or animal body, as fol- 
lows : where such packet, box, botUe, vial, or other inclosure, with its 
contents, shall not exceed, at the retail price or value, the sum of twenty- 
five cents, one cent 1 cent. 

Where such packet, box, bottle, etc., with its contents, shall exceed the 
retail price of 25 cents, and not exceed the retail price or value of 60 
cents, two cents 2 cents. 

Where such packet, box, bottle, etc., with its contents, shall exceed the 
retail price of 50 cents, and shall not exceed the retail price of 75 cents, 
three cents 8 cents. 

Where such packet, box, bottle, etc., with its contents, shall exceed the 
retail price of 75 cents, and shall not exceed the retail price or value of 
$1, four cents 4 cents. 

Where such packet, box, bottle, etc., with its content^, shall exceed the 
retail price of $1, for each and every 50 cents or fractional part thereof 
over and above the $1, as before mentioned, an additional two cents 2 cents. 



PERFUMERY, COSMETICS, MATCHES, ETC. 

Every packet, box, bottle, pot, vial, or other inclosure, containing any 
essence, extract, toilet water, cosmetic, hair oil, pomade, hair dressing, 
hair restorative, hair dye, tooth wash, dentifrice, tooth paste, aromatic 
cachous, or any similar articles, by whatsoever name the same have been, 
now are, or may hereafter be called, known, or distinguished, used or 
applied, or to be used or applied as perfumes or applications to the hair. 
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UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES— (C5wi/I»wd). 

month, or sktn, nuidc, prepared, and Bold or removed for consnmption 
and sale in the United States, where ench packet, box, bottle, pot, vial, 
or other incloBure, with its contents, shall not exceed, at retail price, 
the snm of 25 cents, one cent 1 cent. 

Where snch packet, bottle, box, etc., with its contents, shall exceed the 
retail price of 25 cents, and shall not exceed the retail price of 60 cents, 
two cents 2 cents. 

Where snch packet, box, bottle, etc., shall exceed the retail price of 60 
cents, and shall not exceed the retail price or valne of 75 cents, three 
cents 3 cents. 

Where such packet, box, bottle, etc., shall exceed the retail price of 75 cents, 

and shall not exceed the retail price or valne of $1, fonr cents 4 cents. 

Where snch packet, box. bottle, etc., shall exceed the retail price of $1, for 
each and every SO cents or fractional part thereof over and above Che |1, 
as before mentioned, an additional two cents 2 cents. 

Friction matches, or Incifer matches, or other articles made in part of wood, 
and used for like purposes, in parcels or packages containing lOOmatches 
or less, for each parcel or package, one cent 1 cent 

When in parcels or paclcages containing more than 100 and not more than 

200 matches, for each parcel or package, two cents. . .-. 2 cents. 

And for every additional 100 matches, or fractional parts thereof, one cent.l cent. 

For wax tapers, double the rates upon friction or Incifer matches ; on cigar 
lights, made in part of wood, wax, glass, paper, or other materials. In 
parcels or packages containing25 lights or less in each parcel or package, 
one cent 1 cent. 

When in parcels or packages containing more than 23 and not more than 60 

lights, two cents 2 cents. 

For every additional 25 lights or fractional part of that number, one cent 
additional 1 cent 



Kote to Statistics of Manaifaotures in the United States^ on p. 269. 

The Superintendent of the Census of 1870 accompanied the tables of statistics 
relating to manufacturing industry with a statement as to their untrustworthy 
character, from which the following are extracts : 

*' The census returns of capital invested in manuikctnres are entirely ontmst- 
worthy and delusive. The inquiry is one of which it is not too much to say, that it 
ought never to be embraced in the schedules of the census ; not merely for the 
rf^ason that the results are, and must remain, wholly worthless, but, also, because 
the inquiry in respect to capital creates more prejudice and arouses more opposition 
to the progress of the enumeration than all the other inquiries of the manufacturing 
schedule united. It is, in fact, the one question which manufacturers resent as 
ncedlesslv obtrusive, while, at the same tmie, it is perhaps the one question in re- 
spect to their business which manufacturers, certainly the majority of them, could 
not answer to their own satisfaction, even if disposed.. No man in business Imows 
what he is worth— far less can say what portion of his estate is to be treated as 
capital. 

** The a^egate amount of capital invested in manufactures in the United States 
as returned is f 2,118,206,769. It is doubtful whether this sum represents one fourth 
of the capital actually contributing to the annual gross product of $4,282,825,442. 
It is a pity, and mav almost be said to be a shame, that statistical information, m 
many respects, of high authority and accuracy, should be discredited by association 
with statements so flagrantly false, even to the least critical eye ; yet, as the manu- 
facturing schedule annexed to the Act of 1850 requires this return, and as there is a 
vague popular notion that the statement of capital in this connection is of real and 

great importance (instead of being, as it is, at the best, of the least consequence), 
10 Superintendent does not feel at liberty to withhold the results from publica- 
tion ; but he feels not only authorized, but required by the facts of the case to 
brand them as he has here done, in order that no one may be deceived by the show 
of authority they present Outgrown and ineffective as is the census law of 18B0 in 
almost all particulars, it is nowhere so painfully and almost ludicrously inadequate 
as in the canvass of the national indusory.** 
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FBINCIFAIj FIBBOHS FBOBITCTIONS of TSE VNITIHD 

8TATXSS, 1870. 

[From the Tables of the Ninth Census.] 



States akd 
Tebritobies. 



The United States.. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califomia 

Colorado , 

Connecticat 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District of Colnmbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachasetts 

Michi{i^n 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now Hampshii-e 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
30 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

80 New Jersey. 

81 New Mexico ... 

New York 

North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Or^fon 

iPeunsylyania.. 

37 1 Rhode Island... 

S8,Sonth Carolina. 

89 Tennessee 

40,Texas 

4l{Utah 

42|Vermont 

43 (Virginia. 

44 1 Washington 

45 West Virginia. 

Wisconsiu 

Wyoming 



Cotton. 



Bales* 
8,011,996 



83 
84 
85 
80 



46 
47 



429,482 



Total— United States 



247,068 
84 



89.789 
473,934 



465 
3 



7 

1,060 

850,832 



Flax. 



Pounds. 
27,133,034 



87 



430 
81,740 



800 
'878 



988 



2,204,«p6 

37,7Vl 

695,518 

1,040 

237,268 



Hemp. 



Tom. 
12,746 



200 



664,938 
1,246 



1C6 



144,935 



5.435 

80,760 

9:)0 

240,110 

122,571 

100 

16,618 



54 



174 

22 

4 

35 

7,777 



sak 

Cocoons. 



Pounds. 
3,937 



8,587 



3 

2,816 



177 
234,061 



224,500 

181,842 

850,628 

22 



183 



2 



8,011,996 



3,670,818 

59.652 

17,880,624 

40,474 

815,906 



80,980 
25 
10 

12,899 
130,750 



6 



25 



571 



1,083 
6 



81 



82,276 
497,398 



27,133,034 



87 



14 



45 
1 



81 
8 



06 



1 
153' 



12,746 8,937 



Wool. 



Pounds. 
100,102,387 



881,253 

679 

' 214,784 

11,891,748 

204,925 

254,129 

8,810 

58,316 



37,562 
846,947 
8,415 
6,739,249 
6,029,023 
2,967,043 
836,005 
2,234,450 
140,428 
1,774,168 
435,213 
306,659 
8,726,145 
401.185 
288,285 
8,649,390 
lOO 
74,655 
27.080 
1,129,442 
386,609 
684.930 
10,699,225 
799,667 
20,589,643 
1,060,638 
6,561,722 
77,328 
156.314 
1,389,762 
1,251,828 
109,0)8 
8,102,187 
877,110 
162.713 
1,593,541 
4,090,670 
80,000 



100,102,887 



* Four hundred pound.s each. 
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HAY, HOPS, BIOS, AND TOBACCO GBOFS IN 1870. 

[Prom the Returns of the Ninth Census.] 



Btatxs ▲no Txbbitobies. 



Tho United states. . 



1' Alabama.... 
2' Arizona . . . . 
8' Arkansas. . . 
4,Calironiia.. 
5 Colorado ... 
6'Connectlcat. 
7 Dakota. 
8 
9 



Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idabo 

Dlinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentnckjr 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MLssonrl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 



80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
35 
86 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 



New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Idand... 
South Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WashiDgton ... 
West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Total— United States. 



Hay. 



Tonf. 
87,316,048 



10,618 

109 

6,889 

651,773 

19,787 

668,8S8 

18,847 

41,890 

S,019 

17 

10,518 

6,986 

2,747,889 

1,076,768 

1,777,889 

490,389 

204,899 

8,776 

1,058,415 

228,119 

697,465 

1,290,928 

696,063 

8,824 

615,611 

18,727 

169,364 

83,865 

612,648 

621,975 

4,209 

6,614,306 

83,540 

2,289,565 

75,857 

2,848,219 

89,045 

10,666 

116.582 

18,962 

27,805 

1,020,669 

199,883 

80,333 

224,164 

1,287,651 

8,180 



27,816,048 



Hops. 



Pounds. 
23,456,669 



26 
626,064 



1,004 

"soo" 



2 

21 

104,082 

68,884 

in,113 

896 

947 

»)6',856' 

2,800 

61,910 

828,269 

222,065 



19,297 

"ioo" 



99,469 
19,033 



17,558,681 

288 

101,236 

9,745 

90,688 

249 

1,507 

565 

61 

822 

627,927 

10,999 

.6,162 

1,081 

4,680,155 



25,456,669 



Rice. 



Pounds. 
78,686,021 



222,946 
*TO,62i" 



401,687 
22,277,880 



16,864,013 



374,627 



2,069,281 



82,804.835 

8.399 

63,844 



73,685,021 



Tobacco. 



Pounds. 
962,786,841 



152,742 

100 

694,886 

68,809 

890 

6,828,798 



250 



157,405 
289,696 



6,249,274 

9,325,893 

71,792 

83,241 

105,805,809 

16,541 

15 

16,7%,389 

7,813,885 

6,885 

8,247 

61,012 

12,820,488 

600 

6,968 

95 

156,884 

40,871 

8,587 

8,349,796 

11,150,087 

18,741,973 

8,847 

8,467,589 

796 

34,805 

21,466,462 

69,7T)6 



72,671 

87,066,864 

1,689 

2,046,462 

960,813 






263,785,841 



NoTB.— The production of the above-named staples was as follows in the census 
of 1850 and 1860, respectively : - 



Hay, tons. HopH, lbs. Bice, lbs. 

1830 13,838,642 8,497,029 215,813,497 

1860. 19,063,896 10,991,996 187,167,032 



Tobacco, lbs. 

199,762,656 
484,209,461 
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XTSmSD STATES FKNSION' BTATIBTICS. 
AggregKto of Penuons paid by the Dnit«d SUtes, 1789-1677. 
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statement of Uie Batea of Psnaloa, and tbB UTontbei' Fenaloned to 
eaob Bate, of the Army and IfaTy InTallds on the Bolls June 
30. 1877. 



Annual 
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PENSIOIl'B FAH} B7 TES VTSTTED STATB8 IH 1877. 
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PENSIOKT AGEWOY DISTBICTS AND PENSION AGENTS. 

1. Boston, Mass.— D. W. Gooch. 

The States of Maasachnsetts, Connecticat and Bhode Island. 

2. Canandaigua, N. IT.— L. M. Dbubt. 

Coanties of New York State not in New York City District 

3. Chioago, HI.— Ada C. Sweet. 

The State of Illinois. 

4. Oolambus, Ohio.— A. T. Wikoff. 

The State of Ohio. 

5. Concord, N. H.— E. L. Whitpord. 

The States of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
G. Des Moines, Iowa.— B. F. Que. 
The States of Iowa and Nebraska. 

7. Detroit, Mich.— Samuel Post. 

The State of Michigan. 

8. Indianapolis, Ind.— Fbed. Ksiitler. 

The State of Indiana. 

9. Knoxville, Tenn.— D. T. Botwton. 

The States of Virginia, Wdist Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee. 

10. Ijonisville, Ky.— E. M. Kelly. 

The State of Kentucky. 

11. Milwaukee, "Wis.— E. FBRGUsoir. 

The States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and the Territories of Dakota, 
Montana and Wyoming. 

12. New Orleans, La.— W. L. McMillen. 

The States of Arkansas, Minsissippi, Texas, Loaisiana, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Soath Carolina, and the Indian Territory. 

13. New York City, N. Y.— F. E. Howe. 

The Counties of Albany, Clinton, Columbia, Delaware, Dutchess, Essex, 
Qreene, Kings, Queens, New York, Orange, Patnam, Richmond, Rensselaer, 
Rockland, Saratoga, Schenectady, Sullivan, Suffolk, Ulster, Warren, Wash- 
ington and Westchester. 

14. Philadelphia, Fa.— H. O. Sickbl. 

The Countie£( of Berks, Bradford, Backs, Carbon, Chester, Columbia, Dau- 
phin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Lucerne, Monroe, Montgomery, 
Montour, Northampton, Northumberland, Philadelphia, Pike, Schuylkill, Sul- 
livan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming and York. 

15. Pittsburgh, Pa.— J. McGbeoob. 

The remaining Coimties of Pennsylvania. 

16. St. Iiouis, Mo.— B. Campion. 

The States of Missouri, Kansas and Colorado, and the Territory of New 
Mexico. 

17. San Francisco, Gal.— A. Habt. 

The States of California, Nevada and Oregon, and the Territories of Idaho, 
Washington, Arizona and Utah. 

18. "Washington, D. C— D. C. Cox. 

The States of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and all the National Home and Foreign Pensioners. 

Note.— May 7th, 1877, an Executive order was issued by the President, reducing 
the number of agencies for the payment of pensions from 68 to 18, by the coni^oli- 
dation of districts. The consolidation eaves to the Government, in salaries of the 
agents, $142,000 per annum, according to the Report of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. The salaries of pension agents under existing laws are 2 per cent on dis- 
bursements, but snch percentage not to exceed $4000 salary. An extra allowance 
or perquisite of 25 cents for each pension voucher is, however, still in force. 
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TOTAL EXPENDITUBB OP QBEAT BBITAIN, 1861-1877. 
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AN AUEBICAM JlIMAS^C FOR 1878. 



PBIOEB OS" COMMODITIES FOB UPTT-THBHE TEABS— 
1836-1877. 

S/ioalag ID* Avirasfi Piici nfflttArOda n- 






PRICES OF COMMODITIES FOR 53 TEARS — 1523-11. 2T1> 

FBIOES OP COMUODimcB S^R i>ri|iTv-'T' -nniinii thahS— 
1825-1877. 

tn (A! Xeii York JfarlUt l.i Ihi 
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PAMILEES, D'nrEIXINOS, AITO POPtn:.A.TrON IW PIETy 
PBnfOrPAIi OITXSB OF THE TTSITED STATES— 1870. 

CFrom (he Odldol Report odle Klnlh Ceniiu, ism.] 



Albmy.H.Y. 

Alleshen J, Pn 

B^tlmare, Md 

BoBton, Uusd 

Bpookiyn.N.Y.... 

Bo«alo,N.Y 

Cambridge, Haae... 
ChBrle»loii,S.C.... 
Cbadcatovm, UsH. 

ChlcHED.ILl 

Clnelniutl.OMo... 
Clevel>nd,Otalo.... 



jn.Ohio. 



Ohio... 



I>eIrolt, Mich 

FallRlver.Hus.... 
Hutford, Conn.... 
IndlaDapoUe, Ind . . . 
JcreejCily, N.J... 

SBiaiatr.Jia.... 
«Tence,MaeB.... 

Lonlavllle, Ey 

LowalLMius 

Ltnn, M*H 

HemphiB, Tcna.... 
Mllw*^k>^'Wl8.... 

Mobile, Ala 

Vevmk.S.3 

Neir Haven, Conn. . 
NeiT Orleana, In... 
HewTmfcN.T... 

Fatcnon, U.J, 

Philadelphia, Pa... 

Plttabnreh. Pa. 

Portland, Ue 

PTOTidence,E.I.... 

Beading, Pa 

Bkhmoiid, Va 

BocheaUr.N.Y.... 
San FianciBCo, Cal . 



BcranMn, Pa... 

St.Lonfe,Mo 

SrracnM.M. Y 

™edo,Ohio 

Troj,N.Y 

DUca,H.Y 

'Washington,!). C. 
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ASBAS, BENBITT Off POPTTDATION, FAMIIiIHS, AND 
p-^y WT.T.TTr aa IN THE VSITED STATES, 1870. 
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NATIVITY OF THE FOBEIGN-BOBN POPULATION OP THE 

UNITHSD STATES XNT 1870. 

[Selected from the Official Returns of the Ninth Census.] 



Living in. 


All 

Forei^ 

Countries 


Austria. 


Bohemia 


British 
America. 


China. 


Den- 
mark. 


France. 


Germany. 


The U. S.. 


6,567,229 


80,508 


40,289 


493,464 


68,042 


80,107 


116,402 


1,690,633 


Alabama . . . 
Arkansas... 
California. . 
Connecticut 
Delaware. . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana . . 

Maine 

Maryland... 
Massach'tts 
Michigan. . . 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri*... 
Nebraska . . 

Nevada 

N. H'pshire 
New Jersey 
New York.. 
N. Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylv'a. 
Rhode IsPd 
S. Carolina. 
Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Vermont... 
Vircinia... 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin.. 


9,»62 

5,026 

20:^,831 

113,639 

9,136 

4,967 

11,127 

515,198 

141,474 

204,692 

48,892 

6:3,398 

61,827 

48,881 

83,412 

858,319 

268,010 

160,697 

11,191 

222,267 

80,748 

18,601 

29,611 

188,943 

1,138,353 

3,029 

872,493 

11,600 

645,809 

65,396 

8,074 

19,316 

62,411 

47,155 

13,754 

17,091 

864,499 


99 

41 

1,078 

154 

8 

17 

34 

2,099 

443 

2,691 

448 

146 

435 

10 

266 

255 

796 

2,647 

85 

1,493 

299 

157 

9 

686 

8,928 

18 

3,699 

53 

1,536 

19 

10 

112 

1,748 

2 

56 

59 

4,486 


29 

21 

90 

95 

1 

3 

23 

7,350 

141 

6,766 

105 

40 

23 

1 

789 

110 

1,179 

2,160 

9 

8,517 

1,770 

7 

4 

271 

2,071 

1,429 

86 

580 

19 

1 

37 

781 

• • • « • • « 

81 

1 

10.570 


188 

842 

10,e60 

10,861 

112 

174 

247 

82,550 

4,765 

17,907 

5,324 

1,082 

714 

26,788 

644 

70,066 

89,590 

16,698 

875 

8,448 

2,635 

2,865 

12,955 

2,474 

79.042 

171 

12,988 

1,187 

10,022 

10,242 

77 

587 

597 

28,544 

827 

807 

25,666 


1 

OS 

48,826 

11 

l" 

4 
8 
6 
8 

8' 

79 

4 

6 

115 

4 

6 

16 

4 

2 

8,146 

5 

30 

17 7 

4 

12 

8,327 

82 

6* 

4 

20 

1 

8 


80 

65 

1,837 

116 

8 

41 

42 

8,711 

816 

2,827 

503 

53 

291 

102 

107 

267 

1,354 

1,910 

193 

663 

1,129 

208 

11 

510 

1,701 

8 

284 

87 

561 

24 

50 

88 

159 

21 

23 

21 

5,212 


694 

237 

8,068 

821 

127 

126 

812 

10,911 

6,863 

8,130 

1,274 

2,057 

12,341 

137 

649 

1,629 

8,121 

1,743 

630 

6,293 

840 

414 

60 

8,180 

22,302 

64 

12,781 

808 

8,695 

167 

143 

562 

2,232 

93 

369 

223 

2,704 


2.482 

1,663 

29,701 

12,443 

1,142 

697 

2,761 

203,756 

78,060 

66,162 

12,775 

30,818 

18,933 

606 

47,046 

13,072 

64,148 

41,864 

2,960 

113,618 

10,054 

2,181 

486 

64,001 

816,908 

904 

182,807 

1,875 

160,146 

1,201 

2,764 

4,580 

28,966 

870 

4,060 

6,282 

162,814 


The States 


5,473,829 


80,116 


40,071 


487,605 


55,974 


24,574 


116,140 


1,679,146 


Arizona 

Colorado... 

Dakota 

District of » 
Columbia j* 

Idaho 

Montana.... 
New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming... 


5,809 
6,599 
4,815 

16,254 

7,885 
7,979 
5,620 
80,702 
5,624 
8,513 


24 

51 

171 

26 

26 
86 
10 
4 
19 
25 


9 

13 
, 153 

9 

1 
23 
2 
3 
2 
8 


142 
753 
906 

290 

834 
1,172 

125 

687 
1,121 

829 


21 

7 

4 

4,268 
1,948 

"446* 
236 
143 


19 

77 
115 

29 

88 
95 
15 
4,957 
84 
54 


68 

209 

67 

233 

144 
193 
124 

63 
113 

57 


879 

1,456 

563 

4,920 

599 
1,233 
582 
368 
645 
652 


Territories 


94,200 


392 


218 


5,859 


7,068 


6,583 


1,262 


11,887 


Total, Uni- 
ted States 


5,567,229 


30,508 


40.289 


498,464 


68,042 


80,107 


116,402 


1.690,533 
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THU BANK OF FBAKCE. 

IFrom Crump's English Manual of Bankinic London, 1877, and from the Economist, and the 

Bauken' Magazine, London, 1877. J 

The Bank of France was fonnded by Napoleon I. at the beginning of this centnry, 
and an instltotion then existing, and called ** Caiase d'escompte, which was ee- 
tabUshed in 1776, was amalgamated with it. The capital of the Bank of France 
was at first 90,000,000 francs, diyided into 80,000 name shares of 1000 francs each. 
The bank commenced baelness on the SOth of February, 1800, and was presided 
over by a committee of fifteen members. Its operationa consisted of discounting 
and collecting bills, opening of current accounts, issuing notes payable to bearer on 
demand, and receiving deposits, on which it paid interest 

In 1803, the bank was granted for fifteen years the monopoly of issnine: notes, 
the capitel being raised at the same time to 46 millions. Since that time provinciai 
banks have not been able to issue notes except under government license. 

In 1805, the bullion reserve of the bank was very small, and the government or- 
dered the bank to encash only 600,000 francs of notes per diem, the total amount cf 
notes issued, which, moreover, had fallen to a discount of ten per cent to fifteen per 
cent, being 70,000,000 francs. This state of afiburs continued till the beginning of 
1806. 

In 1808, the monopoly of the bank, which was to expire in 1818, was extended to 
1848, and the caj)ital of the institution was doubled. From this time the bank, 
which had retamed the character of a private company, became essentially a gov- 
ernment institution, with private commandite partners. The management was con- 
fined to a goyemor and two sub-governors, named by the government, and to 
fifteen regents and three censors, who are nominated by the shareholders, and who 
form the general conncil. 

In consequence of the political events of 1848, the bank asked the government 
to be allowed to suspend payment. The government granted this request, and de- 
creed the forced currency of the bank-notes, on condition that the vrhole issue of 
notes should not exceed 850,000,000 francs. In consequence of this decree, the notes, 
which had been at a discount of five per cent, rose lo par. This maximum was 
raised to 535,000,000 francs in 1849, and in August, 1850, the maximum was done away 
with altogether, and the notes were again convertible. 

In 1857, the monopoly of the bank was continued nntil 1897. and the capital was 
doubled to 182,500 shares, or $36,500,000, the new shares being issued at 1100 francs. 

In consequence of the Franco-German war, the notes of the Bank of France were 
declared le^l tender, and became a forced currency on the 13th August, 1870, 
and the limit of the circulation was fixed at 1,800,000 francs. This limit was raised 
to 2,400,000 francs in December, 1870 ; to 2,800,000 francs in December, 1871 ; and 
to 8,200,000 francs in July, 1872. The notes remaui still inconvertible, but arc at 
par with gold. 

In July, 1870, when the war began, the circulation of the Bank of France was 
$251,000,000, and the specie in hand $229,000,000, or about 90 per cent. The first 
oank statement after the peace, June, 1871, showed a paper circulation of $442,000,- 
COO, and a specie reserve of $110,000,000, or about 25 per cent. The highest ])Oint 
attained by the paper-money emissions was in November, 1873, $602.000,COO, with a 
metallic reserve of $146,000,000, or 24 per cent. The largest depreciation of bank- 
notes was 2Vi per cent as compared with gold, in November. 1871. 

Since 1848, the Bank of France has had the sole right of issuing notes in France, 
and paid, up to 1871, )i per mille, and since 25th August, 1671, 1 per miilc stamp duty 
on its issue to the government. 

If the rate of discount rises above six per cent, the extra profit goes to tbo 
reserve 

As loner as the notes had not a forced currency, no limit was prescribed to tho 
amount of the circulation, or to the proportion of the specie kept as cover for the 
notes ; all this was left to the discretion of the management. 

The Bank of France has eighty-nine branches.- , .^ « ^ - 

The official report of M. Kouland, governor, and the censors of the Bank of 
France, January 25th, 1877, represents a considerable decrease in Iransactionp. 
This decrease was in discounts of commercial paper and bills by the bank and 
branches, as follows (stated in dollars) : 

Discounts in 1875 *J»??I'952'!22 

" *t 1876 1,472,400,480 

Decrease. $461,649,620 

The decrease of discounts is attributed to the general depression of business in 
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Prance, and in part to the steady raisin? of the stamp daty on commercial paper, 
diminifihinff the number of commercial bills which can afford to pay so heavy a tax. 
The metallic reserves were stated as follows : 

Specie, December 27th, 1875 $834,420,000 

23d,1876 486,680,000 

The statement adds that over $100,000,000 of specie, proceeding from abroad, has 
been pat into the bank, the rate of exchange being steadily favorable to Prance. 
This aggregate specie was composed of $93,200,000 in gold and $8,980,000 in silver. 
The report adds that the metallic reserves are so mach the greater, as the coantry, 
strong m its confidence in the note circulation of the Bank of France, continues 
more than ever to prefer its notes to gold and silver. It is urged that the trne in- 
terests of Prance require speedy resumption in specie, a paper circalatioii being 
only supplementary to specie. It is added that the Bank of Prance is in a very 
strong condition for resumption, which is to take place, under existing laws, on the 
1st of January, 1878. 

Tlie total circulation of notes issued by the bank and branches is given as 
follows : 

Oircniation, December 27th, 187K $404,908,700 

" November 80tli, 1876 620,4%,040 

•^ November 15th, 1877 491,110,950 

This circulation is nearly half made np of notes of one hundred francs, or 
twenty dollars. The smallest notes issued arc for five ft^ncs, of which, however, 
there are only 257,724 in circulation, representing only a quarter of a million dollars 
out of about five hundred million. The maximum liioit of note circulation is 
fixed by law at $640,000,000. 

The liabilities of the French public treasury toward the bank have been dimin- 
ished by more than one half. It owed on the 24th of January, 1876, $111,275,000. 
On the 25th of January, 1877, the state owed the bank only $67,500,000. On Novem- 
ber 15th, 1877, the debt of the government was still fUrther reduced to $62,135,000. 

As to the relative proportions of gold and silver in the large specie reserve of the 
Bank of Prance, it was stated July l5th, 1877, as follows : 

Gold 1,886.780,000 francs. 

Silver 833,930,000 *' 

Of this heavv amount of silver coin, all but about 50,000,000 francs was in five-franc 
pieces, whicn are a legal tender in Prance to any amount for all debts, public and 

}>rivate. There was thus over $150,000,000 in silver money of full-valued currency 
n the Bank of Prance, besides $277,000,000 in gold coin. 



STATEMENT OP THE CONDITION OP THE BANK OP FRANCE, 

Nov. 13, isr?. 



DzBToa. 

Francs. 

Capital of the bank 183,SOO,000 

Profits in addition to capital .... 8,002,813 
Reserve of the bank and its 

branches 29,105, 760 

Reserve of landed property 4,000,000 

Special reserve 13,000,000 

Aotes in circulation 3,465,554,700 

Bank-notes to order, receipts pay- 
able at sight 62,595,871 

Treasury account-current, creditor 233,465,121 

Current accounts, Paris 894,527,281 

branch banks. 39,054.413 

Dividends payable 1,346,726 

Interest on securities transferred 

or deposited 4,278,030 

Discounts and sundry interests . . 6,269,817 

Re-discounted the last six months 1 .271 ,343 

BiUs not disposable 2,761,699 

Reserve for eventual losses oa 

prolonged bills 6,897.164 

Sundries ,, 16,716,598 




Total 3,453,345,373 



CsEDrros. 

Francs. 
Cash in hand and In branch banks 2,111,646,057 

Commercial bills over-due 91,687 

** ^ discounted, not 

yetdue 268,061,832 

Treasury bonds 810,775,000 

Commercial bills, branch banks. . 319,520,018 

Advances on deposits of bullion. 22,206,600 

** in brancli banks 4,741,800 

'* on French public secur- 
ities 40.409,800 

** by branch banks 29,208,900 

" on railway shares and 

debentures 21,819,300 

by branch banks 17,316,800 

on CreditFoucier bonds 1,547,709 

inbranches 1,000,100 

" to the state (convention 

June 10th, 1857) 60.000,000 

Government stock reserve 13,980,760 

*' ** disposable 81,988,823 

Rentes Immobllls^es (Law of 

June 9th, 1867) 100,000,000 

Hotel and furniture of the bank 

and landed property branches, 0,248,423 

Expenses of management 4,134,304 

Employ of the special reserve.. . . 13,000,000 

Bttudrles 84,697,681 






II 



Total 3,463,345,375 
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DISTHiLXOirBS XNT THB UJWlTJfll> STATES, 1877. 

The following Statement showt the Number of DietiUeriet Jiegittered and Operated 

during the Fiscal Year ended June 80, 1877. 

[From the Annual Report of the Commiasloner of Internal Revenue, 1877.J 





Giuisr. 


Molasses. 


Fruit. 


Total Number Regis- 
tered. 


i 


States axd Tebbxtobies. 


Number Regis- 
tered. 


Number Oper- 
ated. 


Number Regis- 
tered. 


Number Oper- 
ated. 


Number Regis- 
tered. 


Number Oper- 
ated. 


Total Number 
ated. 


Alabama 


4 


8 






85 


73 


89 


70 


Arizona 








ArkAnsAA. .7,,,... .... , 


15 
8 


It 
3 






12 
398 


7 
231 


27 
401 


21 


California 






234 


Colorado 








Connecticut 


4 


4 






186 


128 


189 


133 


Bakota 








Delaware 










73 


73 


73 


73 


District of Columbia 




•••••• 








Florida 


















Georgia 


23 
1 

84 

37 

2 

1 

221 

1 


22 

1 

S3 

16 

1 






277 


228 


300 

1 

75 

120 

24 

4 

754 

1 


250 


Idaho 






1 


Illinois 






41 
103 

22 

3 

533 


40 

103 

20 

3 

617 


78 


Indiana 






119 


Iowa 






21 


Kansas 






8 


Kentucky 


190 
1 




■ • • • • • 


7(!7 


T^OPiH^qiiA, ...... 


1 


Maine 












Maryland 


12 
2 

1 


1-3 
2 

1 






20 
31 


20 
80 


82 
89 

1 


S'i 


Massachusetts 


6 


6 


38 


Michigan 


1 


Minnesota 












Mississippi 










2 

45 


2 
43 


2 
64 


3 


Missoun 


19 


19 






C2 


Montana 








NfibraRka. . 


1 


1 










1 


i 


Nevada 












New Hampshire 






1 


1 


1 
156 

5 

103 

947 

65 

4 


1 

156 

6 

03 

930 

59 

3 

73 


2 

158 
6 

111 
1,026 

106 
8 

140 


2 


New Jersey 


tit 


1 


157 


New Mexico 






5 


New York 


8 
78 
41 


8 
63 
36 






104 


North Carolina 






098 


Ohio 






05 


Oregon 






8 


Pennsylvania 


67 


63 






136 


Rhode Island 








South Carolina 


5 

10 


3 
65 

8 






16 

410 

2 


1 

402 

2 


21 

476 

12 


4 


Tennessee 






467 


Texas 






10 


Utah 








Vermont 










8 
485 


8 
483 


8 
516 


8 


Virginia 


31 


80 






513 


WashinflTton 








West Virerinia 










164 


158 


164 
9 


158 


Wisconsin 


9 


8 






8 


Wyominsr 






























Total. 


677 


608 


7 


7 


4,268 


3,895 


4,958 


4,510 
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INTEBEST IiAWS IN THU UNITED STATES. 

[Compiled ft>om Hubbell's Legal Directory, 1877.] 

Laws of each State and Territory regarding Sates of Interest and Penalties for 

Usury. 



States and 
Tearitoribs. 



Legal Kate 

of luterest, 

per cent. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District of Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho , 

IlUnois , 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts , 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennaylvania 

Bhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wasliinston Territory. 

West Viiginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



8 

10 

6 

10 

10 

6 

7 

G 

6 

8 

7 

10 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

G 

7 

7 

G 

6 

10 

10 

10 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

10 

6 

6 

7 

6 

8 

10 

6 

6 

10 

G 

7 

12 



Rate Allowed 

by Contract, 

per cent. 



8 
Any rate. 

10 

Any rate. 

Any rate. 

6 

12 

6 

10 

Any rate. 

12 

24 

10 

10 

10 

12 

8 

8 

Any rate. 

6 

Any rate. 

10 

12 

Any rate. 

10 
Any rate. 

12 

Any rate. 

6 

7 

Any rate. 

7 

8 

8 

12 

Any rate. 

Any rate. 

Any rate. 

10 

Any rate. 

Any rate. 

6 

6 

Any rate. 

G 

10 

Any rate. 



Penalties fob Usttbt. 



Forfeiture of ontlro interest. 

None. 
Forft. of principal and interest. 

None. 
None, except of excess. 
Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
Forfeiture of interest. 
Forreiture of principal. 
Forfeiture of entire interest. 

None. 

Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
Fine of $S0O or imprisonment 
Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
Forfeiture of excess of Interest. 
Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
Forfeiture of entire interest 
Forfeiture of entire interest. 

None. 
Forfeiture of excess of interest. 

None. 

Forfeiture of excess of interest 
Forfeiture of excess over 12 p.c. 

None. 
Forfeiture of entire interest 

None. 
Forfeiture of interest and costs. 

None. 
Forfeiture of thrice the excess. 
Forfeiture of entire interesc. 

None. 
Forfeiture of contract. 
Forfeiture of entire interest 
Forfeiture of excess above 6 p.c. 
Forfeiture of principal and int. 

None: 

None. 

None. 
Forfeiture of excess of interest. 

None. 

None. 

Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
Forfeiture of entire interest. 

None. 

Forfeiture of excess of interest. 
Forfeiture of entire interest 

None. 
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THE OUSTOMS TA3XFF OP OBEAT BBITATEr. 

No protective dnties are now levied on roods imported, Castoms dnties being 
ctaargea solely for the sake of revenue. Formerly the articles subject to duty 
numbered nearly a thousand ; now they are only twenty-two, the chief being to- 
bacco, spirits, tea, and wine. The following is a complete list: 



Articles. 



Ale or beer, spec, gravity not 
exceeding 1066°, per bbl 

Ale or beer, spec. grav. not ex- 
ceeding 1090<*, p«r bbl 

Ale or beer, spec, gravity cx- 
ceediDg 10»0°, per bbl 

Beer, Mum, per bbl 

Beer, spruce, spec, gravity not 
exceeding 1190°, per bbl. 

Beer, spruce,, cxceediog 1190°, 
per barrel 

Cards, playing, per doz. packs 

Chicory (raw or kiln dried),cwt. 

Chicorv (roasted or gronnd),lb. 

Chloral hydrate, pound 

Chloroform, pound 

Cocoa, i>onnd 

Cocoa, cwt, husks and shells. 

Cocoa paste and chocolate, 
pound 

Coffee, raw, cwt 

Coffee, kiln-dried, roasted, or 

S round, pound 
lodion, gallon. 

Essence of spruce, 10 per cent 

ad valorem 

Ethyl, iodide of, gallon 

Ether, eallon 

Fruit, dried, cwt 

Malt, per quarter 



DUTT. 


£ t. a. 


8 


Oil 


16 

1 1 


1 1 


1 4 
3 9 
13 S 
2 
1 8 
8 
1 
2 


2 
14 


2 
14 


18 
15 
7 
14 



Abticues. 



Naphtha, purified, gallon 

Pickled, in vinegar, gallon 

Plate, gold, ounce 

Plate, Hilver, ounce 

Spirits, brandy, Geneva, rum, 
etc., gallon 

Spirits, rnm,firom British Colo- 
nies, gallon 

Spirits, cologne water, gallon. 

T^a, pound 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, lb. 

Tobacco, containing less than 
ten per cent of moisture, lb. 

Cavendish or Negro-head. . . . 

Other manufactured tobacco.. 

Snuff, containing more than 
IS per cent of moisture, lb... 

Snuii, lees than 13 per cent of 
moisture, lb 

Tobacco, cigars, pound. 

Yamish, containing alcohol, 
gallon 

Vinegar, gallon 

Wine, containing less than 26° 
proof spirit, gallon 

Wine,containing more than 26° 
and less than 42° 8piric,gallon 

Wine, for each additional de- 
gree of strength beyond 42°* 
gallon 



Duty. 


£ 8. d. 
10 5 
1 
17 
1 G 


10 5 


10 2 
16 6 
6 
8 1| 


8 6 
4 6 
4 


3 9 


4 6 
6 


012 
3 


10 


2 6 



8 



POPUIiATION OF GBEA.T BBITAOT AND IBELAOT) AT 
EACH DECENiriAIi CENSUS FBOM 1801 TO 1871. 





laoi. 


1811. 


1831. 


1881. 


1841. 


1851. 


1861. 


Eng. and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland* 

Islands* 

Army, Navy, & 
Merchant Sea- 
men abroad.. 


9,156,171 

1,678,452 

5.819,867 

82,810 


10,454.539 

1,884,044 

•6,084,996 

•85,547 


12.173,664 

2,187,825 

6,869,544 

92,664 


14,061.966 

2,405.610 

7,828,847 

106,54-2 


16,085,198 
2,662,839 

126,249 

203,954 


18,064,170 
2,922,862 

212,194 


90,228.417 

8.096,808 

6,860,800 

145,674 

260,856 












Unit. Kingdom 


16,2S7,S00 


18,609,116 


21,272,187 


24,892,485 


27,239,404 


27,956,143 


29,5n,G44 



1871. 



22,712,266 
8,860.018 

6,411,416 
144,688 



239,000 
81,857,838 



* Th« popalatioQ of Ireland and tbat of the Channel Iilaadt In the Brltidi S«M for 1801 and 1811 are glvon 
by estimate, no censiu having been taken before 18S1. 



THE COMMERCIAL CRISES OF THE CENTURY 

IN ENGLAND. 



Compiled mainly firom Levrs History of British Oommeroe. 



Althottoh what are known as ccmmearcial crises may occur in 
conn tries where the ^currency consists mainly of gold and silver, or 
where there is a mixed carrency of specie and of paper based directly 
on the precious metals, yet the distress and ruin caused by these 
panics are greatly increased wherever the amount of paper money is 
largest, or where there is sees the greatest inflation of credit in some 
other form. If the reader will look carefully into the facts attending 
all the panics of the present century, he will find abundant evidence 
of the truth of this statement. 

In the commercial distress and panic of 1816, in England, which 
closely ensued upon the restoration of peace after the protracted wars 
of the French Revolution, there was an enormous expansion of credit 
in all directions. The manufacturers of England rushed into over- 
production, in the hope of reaping heavy profits from the reopened 
markets of the Continent. In this hope they were disappointed, be- 
cause of the exhaustion of the means of purchase on the part of the 
European populations. At the same time agricultural production, 
stimulated to an unnatural extent by the prodigious tax levied upon 
imported grain through the corn laws, carried up the price of wheat 
to about double its normal value. The shipping interest, which had 
been stimulated by hope of great gain, was compelled to feel the 
pressure of hard times. And the aggregate circulation of paper 
money, which rose to its maximum in 1814, was only half a million 
less in 1816. The depreciation of the paper money, which had been 
twenty-five per cent in the former year, stood at nearly seventeen per 
cent in 1815 and 1816. This redundant currency, stimulating com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and speculative enterprises, was the chief 
cause of the panic that soon ensued, carrying widespread distress 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

The great panic of 1825-6 was directly caused by the expansion 
that ensued from the postponement of specie payments by Parliamer 
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in 1823. An act was then pasBed wliicli saspended the operations of 
the cash-pajrment act as regarded one and two pound notes for the 
period of eleven years. The effects of this respite were most disas- 
trous. The hankers nniversally put out their paper again, as if that 
state of things was to last forever. The result was seen in the stimu- 
lation of all kinds of joint-stock companies and speculative enter- 
prises. The plethora of small notes led to an immense speculation in 
goods. Prices rose, and dealings in every commodity rose with them. 
Foreign loans were put upon the London market, and eagerly gobbled 
up by investors in South American securities, and all sorts of irre- 
sponsible mining and commercial companies. The country banks, 
no longer restricted by act of Parliament, instead of preparing for 
specie payments by a curtailment of their issues, put forth an almost 
unlimited circulation of their notes. At last the crisis came. In 
December, 1825, the private banking houses of London began to 
tumble. Credit, which had been pushed to its utmost tension, was 
unable to stand the strain. The ruin of many commercial firms, and 
the terrible struggle of others to keep their position, led to the dark- 
est depression in the community. The total number of bankruptcies 
in 1825 was about 1100 ; in 1826 the number rose to 2600. The 
destruction of credit, growing out of its excessive previous expansion, 
jMiralyzed industry, and led to the greatest distress among the work- 
ing population. Employment diminished and wages fell. In the 
financial world borrowers and lenders were involved in almost equal 
ruin. It was a bitter lesson, taught by inflation, which Parliament 
improved in the following session by passing a stringent act for the 
gradual withdrawal from circulation of the one and two pound bank-« 
note currency, and substituting a metallic currency in their room. 
With this measure prosperity gradually returned to England. 

The next commercial excitement broke forth in 1836. There had 
been abundant harvests for two or three years previous, and the coun- 
try was thought to be in a state of great prosperity. Partly in conse- 
quence of this, many projects for profitable speculations were set on 
foot. Joint-stock banks, a i^ew idea in the metropolis and elsewhere, 
were started with great success. Many projects for new lines of rail- 
way, and for all sorts of joint-stock companies, gathered around the 
share market the commercial spirit of the nation, and rendered it vastly 
more attractive than the markets for produce and manufactures. Min- 
ing companies became a favorite branch of investment. Coal, copper, 
slate, lead, and silver mine companies were formed in all directions, 
involving the people in great monetary obligations. Many loans, too, 
were contracted. The stocks of foreign nations and companies rose 
to a fictitious value. In the year 1837-38, not less than four hundred 
difibrent companies were organized, with capital amounting to ono 
hundred million pounds. While things were in this critical condi- 

"I, news arrived of the great bank panic, and suspension of specie 
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payments in the United States. This was the spark wliicli exploded 
tlie magazine, already stored with inflammable material to a danger, 
ons extent. Additional trouble and distress were felt by many 
bonses with American connections, who were forced to suspend. 
Great gloom gathered over commerce. A panic set in in earnest, and 
bankruptcies, stoppage of business, a fall in the value of merchandise 
and securities, with a chronic prostration of trade, ensued. 

Ten years later came on the great English panic of 1847. This was 
not, like the preceding one, accompanied with a commercial crisis in 
the United States, but it arose, like the former one, from an inflated 
use of credit, though in a new and different form. Capital had be- 
come abundant in England, and profitable methods of investment 
were eagerly sought for. The railway, then a comparatively new 
means of transport, was assuming great prominence. In 1846, railway 
acts were passed, involving an expenditure of about £15,000,000. In 
1845 the rage for railway speculation reached a most extraordinary 
height. The prices of shares, both of railways in operation and of 
merely projected lines, rose enormously. Great Western shares were 
quoted at £156 in January, and at £228 in September. The Midlaitd, 
which in January was at £114 a share, rose in September to £188. 
Fortunes were made and lost, and people became wild with a market 
so excited. New railway enterprises by the score, and finally by the 
hundred, were thrust before the public, the London Gazette on a 
single day containing as many as three hundred columns of official 
railway advertising. Of course multitudes of abortive schemes, un- 
real enterprises, and fraudulent shares were foisted upon credulous 
investors. The frenzy soon brought about its own retribution. A 
partial crop failure came in, the rate of interest began to rise, money 
was no longer procurable on easy terms, and the value of railway 
shares fell fearfully. Heavy losses ensued to all who held them. 
Alarm and anxiety spread by degrees from the share market to the 
various branches of trade. The grain merchants lost heavily from the 
great fall in prices. A speculation in pig-iron, which had been largely 
sold for future delivery (another trick of inflation times), led to the 
ruin of many. The price of iron went down from £5 to £3 per ton. 
Several banks succumbed ; consols fell to eighty-five, and every thing 
appeared to portend an approaching national [bankruptcy. Parlia- 
ment not being in session, the Ministry urged upon the Bank of 
England to enlarge their discounts for the relief of the community, 
and promised a bill of indemnity if the Bank Restriction Act should 
be infringed. This assurance that additional relief might be obtained 
pTodaced the same effect as if the Bank of England had made an 
iBBue, because it brought out the hoards of notes which the destruc- 
tion of confidence had hidden away, and they went into circulation. 
Thus the cause of the panic was gradually removed. A parliamentary 
report by a committee of investigation attributed this commercial 
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crisis to the diveision of capital from its lej^timate employment in 
commercial transactions, to the too rapid construction of railways, to 
the undae expansion of credit, and to the exaggerated expectations of 
extended trade. 

The crisis of 1857 was accompanied by the stoppage of many 
banks and commercial houses. Just before tliis there had been 
a steady drain of specie from England for export to the East for 
a large expenditure in railways. A great amount of specie had also 
gone abroad for silks and other imported articles, wliUe the war in 
the Crimea caused a large remittance of money for the payment of 
troops. At the same time, the banks of London and other dties had 
been long loaning upon all sorts of securities to the utmost extent of 
their means. " The chief failures of 1857 did not arise so much from 
the panic," says Levi, in his "History of British Commerce/' "as 
from the effect of a system of acceptances and open credits, or from 
trading on fictitious credit, then largely provalent." This state of 
things was charged by an investigating committee of the House of 
Commons as the principal cause of the panic. Said the report : 

<' It is impossible for your committee to attribute the failure of such 
establishments to any other cause than to their inheront unsoundness^ 
the natural, the inevitable result of their own misconduct. Thus we 
have traced a system under which Extensive fictitious credits have 
been created, by means of accommodation bills and open credits, great 
facilities for which have been offered by the practice of joint-stock 
country banks discounting such bills and rediscouuting them with the 
bill brokers in the London market, upon the credit of the bank alone, 
without referonce to the quality of the bills otherwise." 

The British commeroial crisis of 1866 sprang primarily out of the 
undue extension of credit in the formation of multitudes of joint-stock 
companies. These companies, based upon the leading idea of the 
Fronch Credit Mobilier — which was, to limit the liability of all the 
shareholders to the amount of capital each contributed — led to an 
enormous expansion of theso corporations. From 1855, when limited 
liability companies were for the first time admitted in the English 
law, to 1866, thero were organized 7000 limited companies, involving 
a nominal investment to the amount of £893,000,000. These com- 
panies adopted not a few of the objectionable features of the Credit 
Mobilier of Paris. One of these illegitimate abuses of credit was the 
indorsement of the bills of the projectors of public works. No sooner 
was a project started, involving investments of millions, at home or 
abroad, than these finance companies indorsed the debentures, bonds, 
stocks, and shares, which were created and circulated in the commun- 
ity, producing all the risks and evils of an irredeemable paper cur- 
roncy. These bills were founded, not on solid security or completed 
enterprises, still less upon gold and silver, but they represented, like 
irredeemable paper, no real value. Says the London Ikonomut: 
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"Sucli secarities were a powerful speculation on tbe future, and a 
speculation subject to all kinds of casualties. An unfinished railway 
or dock lias no value wliatever." 

We have no space to detail tbe sad story of this inflation. The 
disgraceful failure of Overend, Gumey & Co., Limited, one of those 
inflation houses which did a business of some thirty millions of dollars 
on fictitious securities, is a part of the history of that time. Two 
thirds of the si>eculative corporations ceased to exist, and out of 
£504,000,000 in shares, supposed to have been invested by these great 
companies, two thirds disappeared — some through bankruptcy, some 
through winding up, and some by a sudden disappearance from the 
market. 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT OF OBEAT BBITAIN. 

Compiled llirom Fenn's Compendium of Funds, ISth ed., 1874; the Financial Reform 
Almanac, 1877 ; and Tbe Stock Excliange Tear-Book, 1877. 

This fiscal monBter, which has swallowed upwards of two thousand millions 
dnring the present century, owes its origin to Indirect Taxation, the Fonding— 4.0., 
Mortgaging system, and " the Balance of Power.'* From the Norman Conquest to 
the accession of Charles n., this country contrived to fight and pay its way, without 
contracting a farthing of debt, because its revenue was derived from lands reserved 
to the Crown, lands aUotted on conditions of feudal service, and feudal payments 
fh>m the allottees, strictly in the nature of rent ; with occasional direct levies on the 
community generally, duties on commodities being almost entirely unknown. As a 
condition of his restoration, probably, Charles II. did away with these feudal obliga- 
tions and payments, and his Parliament of LandA6/<2fl:«, converting themselves into 
Landou^ner^, gave His Majesty and his successors Excise duties on Beer, etc., i>ay- 
able by the people, *' in comi>ensation'* for what they and their predecessors had 
been bound to pay as tenants of the Crown. The ** Merry Monarch" contrived to 
ovemm his means to the extent of upwards of half a million, but the debt was called 
" the King%" not that of the Nation. It was somewhat increased by his successor; 
but with William m. came the notion that it was the function of this country to 
maintain " The Balance of Power in Europe ;'* and hence arose the Funding System, 
which was a mortgaging of taxes; a conversion of the "King's Debt" into the 
** National Debt ;" and a very rapid growth of the Utter. 

The National Debt, at the period of the Bevolution in 1688, amounted to about 
£664,000. 

It was during the war with France in which this country engaged at the time 
of the Revolution, and which continued for a period of nearly ten years, that the 
foundation of the present National Debt was laid. At the dose of this war in 1697, 
the debt wan found to amount to nearly £15,000,000, and the revenue was deficient the 
sum of £5,000,000. At this time, also, from the irregularity with which the interest 
upon the floating debt was paid, Exchequer tallies and orders were at a discount of 
40 per cent ; and government, to redeem the credit of the nation, as well as to pro- 
vide for the deficiency of the revenue, was obliged to contract a further debt, and 
to fund a portion of the floating Becurlties. 

At the close of the reign of Queen Anne, in 1714, the public debt had increased to 
about £36,175,460, bearing an annual charge for interest and annuities of £3,063,135. 
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In the year 1718, the Interest on a part of the permanent debt, £8,775,088, was 
reduced from 6 to 6 per cent, the creditors having the option of taking the reduced 
interest or accepting payment of their principal in ftill, and a regular sinking fund 
was provided by act of Parliament for the redemption* of the permanent debt. 
The National Debt, at the close of the reign of George I., amounted to upwards of 
d£63,000,000. The annual charge was considerably diminished by the reduction of 
interest in 1717, and by a IVirther reduction from 5 per cent to 4 per cent In 1727. 

From the year 1739, the National Debt received vast additions annually for 
several years. The debt in 1748, after the Treaty of Peace at Aiz-Ia-Chapelle, 
amounted to nearly £76,000,000, being an Increase during the war of about 
£29,000,000. 

The return of peace in 1749 Iiaving lowered the current rate of interest, and the 3 per 
cents, in consequence, rising to par, whilst the 4 per cents were at 107, the scheme for 
reducing the Interest of the whole public debt to 8 per cent was revived, and carried 
into effect by several resolutions of Uie House of Commons. On the 20th of November, 
1749, the act passed for this purpose, stipulating that the interest should be reduced 
on all the public debt redeemable by law, then bearing 4 i>er cent interest, including 
the sums due to the Bank and East India Company, and the South Sea Annuities, 
amounting together to £57,708,475. 

The companies and the proprietors of 4 per cent stock, upon signifying their con- 
sent to the reduction on or before the 28th of February, 1760, were to receive 4 per 
cent to the 25th of December following ; Arom that time to the 25th of December, 
1757, 8^ per cent; after which they could receive only 8 per cent, and no part of 
these debts, except that due to the East India Company, to be liable to be redeemed 
till after the 25th of December, 1757. The time for receiving the assents to this mea- 
sure was extended to the 80th of May, 1750, on condition that the interest on the fhr* 
ther loans subscribed should be reduced from 3 Hi to 8 per cent, on the 25th of De- 
cember, 1755. At the expiration of this second extension of time, there remained 
still unsubscribed the sum of £8,851,499 (of which £2,825,028 consisted of old and 
new South Sea Annuities). A loan of £2,100,000 was raised at 8 per cent, and the 
Bank advanced the remainder to pay off the above amount Thus the interest on the 
entire British debt was *' scaled " or reduced to 8 per cent in 1749-55 (at which it has 
ever since remained), by simply paying off old loans bearing higher rates with the pro- 
ceeds of new loans at 8 per cent Practically, however, the holders were in most 
cases glad to become themselves the purchasers. Yuious stocks were consolidated 
in 1751 into one fund, this being the origin of the present consolidated annuities. 

The principal portion of the debt of Great Britain is not in the form of bonds, but 
of annuities. Strictly speaking, the government of Great Britain has no bonded 
debt It is all a ftmded debt, and the practice of the government is to sell annuities; 
that is, upon paying £100 into the treasury, the subscriber receives a government 
promise to pay so much per annum during a certain time, but without any promise 
to return the sum paid in. The 8 per cent consolidated annuities, familiarly known 
as eotiKls, practically make the ftmded debt of Great Britain consist of never-ending 
annuities, unless redeemed at the option of the government It has never been the 
British practice to sell the government bonds payable at a certain time, or option, and 
bearing a certain interest, at a fixed price, or to the highest bidder, as in France and 
the United States. 

The war with France, which broke out in 1756, though it continued but seven 
years, added nearly £60,000,000 to the public debt, which at the conclusion of the 
war in 1763 amounted to £188,000,000. During the twelve years of tranquilUty 
which succeeded the Peace of Paris, about £6,000,000 of the debt was discharged ; 
so that at the commencement of the American War, in 1775, the debt amounted to 
£126,842,811. During the seven years in which this country was engaged in war 
with the United States, the National Debt was more than doubled ; for although 
the independence of America was acknowledged in 1782, yet loans were ndsed in 
several subsequent years in order to defray the remaining expenses of the war ; 
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and it was not until 1786 that the revenae was found to be aoAcient for the expen- 
ditore. In that year, the debt amounted to £246,466,856. 

Barly in the year 1793, the war with France commenced, which continaed, with 
only a Tcry short intermption, until 1815, a period of 83 years. This long contest 
broaght with it an immense hicrease in the expenditure of the country, and a cour 
seqnent augmentation of the public debt ; stock to the amount of upwards of 
£618,000,000 was added to the National Debt during this contest, and about £88,- 
000,000 to the annual charges. 

The following table shows the progress of the National Debt, funded and nn> 
funded, from its commencement to the close of the war in 1816, and its decrease 
since : 





Principal. 


Imtrrkst. 


National Debt at the Bevolntion in 1688 


£664,268 
12,103,968 


£89,855 


Tnrrafljie dnrinff William UI.'s relfirn ,»..,,... 


1,176,469 






Debt at the accession of Queen Anne, 1708 


£13,767,385 


£1.215.834 


Increase dnxinff her reiim 


33,406,335 l\M7Mi 






— 1—-' T'^- — 


At the accession of Georce I.. 1714 


£83,175,460 
16,675,337 


£8,063,185 


Increase during his reign 


823,507 


At the accession of Gteorse II.. 1727 


£53,850,797 
6,236,914 


£2,789,628 


Decrease during 13 years^ peace, ending 1739 


706,744 


At the commencement of the Spanish War, 1739 

TiippftiLftn dnrintr th« wAr * --. 


£46,613,883 
89,193,249 


£3,080,884 
1,134,881 






At the end of the Snanish War. 1748 


£75,812,188 
1,287,107 


£8,165,765 


Decrease durins 8 Tears* neace 


413,199 






At the commencement of the Seven Years' War, 1756. 
IncreiLse durinfip the war 


£74,575,085 
53,819,918 


£3,758,566 
1,994,883 






At the Peace of 1768 


£126,794,987 
367,476 


£4,747,849 


Tncrfifkse rlurintr 13 veare' peace »... r 


44,880 






At the commencement of the American War, 1775.. . 
Tnr.i*f*A^fl dnrinfr the wiu* .,..,.,**", 


£187,163,413 
104,681,218 


£4,708,619 
4,363,066 






At the end of the American War. 1783 


£331,843.631 
16,081,808 


£9,065.585 


Incroaae dnrinc 10 Ttiani* neace 


645,658 






At the commencement of the French War, 1793 

Increase durinfir 9 Tears' war 


£247,874,434 
289,778,574 


£9.711,338 
10,557,318 






At the Peace of Amiens. 1808 ,,».-.....-. 


£537,658,006 
823,386,041 


£30,368,651 


Increase dnrinsf 13 years* war. ........... ^ ^ t 


12,377,067 






Debt at the Peace of Paris, in September, 1815. 

Decrease to March 81, 1855 


£861,089.049 
65,627,859 


£83,645,618 
4,669,066 


Debt in March. 1855 


£805,411,690 
80,264,664 


£27,976,582 


Increase dnrinsr 3 years of the Raasiaji War. . ^ 


809,226 






Debt in March. 1857 


£835,676,264 
59,802,541 


£28,786,806 


DecreaM dnrinflr the nast 30 yenr^ .... ^ ,,-,,,.., , 


1,065,806 






Debt in March. 1877 .......-...,.., 


£775,873.718 


£27,700,000 







Since the conclusion of the long war In 1815, the National Debt of the Bmpiro 
has thus declined from £661,039,049 to £778,878,718, or about 10 per cent, in some- 
thing oTor half a century, notwithstandhig the additions in 1886, when slaTory was 
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abolished in tlie Oolonles; in 1847, to supply food to Ireland; In 1865-66, on acconnt 
of the Bnsflian War ; and in 1870 for the pnichaae of the tel^giapbs. The annual 
interest on the debt has fallen flrom £88,645,618 to £87,700,000 in the same period, 
or about 18 per cent In the sameintenral both the population and the wealth of 
the Bmpire hare materially increased, thus rendering the indlTidoal bnrden far 
less oneroos now than fifty years a^. The following outline will conyey some idea 
of the compaiatiTe drain entailed by the National Debt upon IndiTidnal resources 
and national wealth : 



Tears. 


Population of 
dreat Britain 
and Ireland. 


Amount of Na- 
tional Debt. 


ATBnge 

Debt per 

Head. 


Annual Charge 
on Debt. 


Bate of An- 
nual Cluirge 
per Head. 


1816... 
1866... 
1860... 
1866... 
1870... 
1877... 


ao«ooo,ooo 

88,300,000 
89,300,000 
80,800,000 
81,600,000 
88,100,000 


£861,000,000 
805,000,000 
822,000,000 
612,000,000 
800,000,000 
776,000,000 


£43 

26% 
26H 
23H 


£32,600,000 
28,000,000 
28.700,009 
26,400,000 
87.000,000 
87,700,000 


£1.63 or 829. 7<f. 
1.00 or 80 
0.96 or 19 7 
0.88 or 17 7 
0.86 or 17 S 
0.84 or 16 9 



There Is, therefore, now a very much smaller tax upon each individual inhab- 
itant of the British Islands on account of the National Debt than there was half a 
century ago. 

It must, howerer, be noted that Great Britain has seldom been able to borrow 
large sums at par for its 8 per cent obligations. It was one part of Hr. Pitt's vici- 
ous system of finance during the great wars of the French Revolution, to pretend that 
the government could always get money at 8 per cent, when, in point of fact,' it could 
not borrow at any such rate. The operation was about this : A £100 annuity at 8 per 
cent was sold, and if the money market was also at 8 per cent, the purchaser would 
pay £100 for it ; but if Interest was higher, at 6 per cent, for example, he would only 
pay £60 for it. If the market rate was 4 per cent, the govermnent would sell its £100 
annuity at £75. British consols sold at 00 (which is rather above than below the aver^ 
age price) represent an interest of 8M per cent, and if redeemed require the govern- 
ment to pay £100 for every £90 received. In this way the great National Debt as it 
now exists was largely contracted. The money was borrowed nominally at 8 per 
cent, but really at 4 to 6 per cent, with the obligation to return more than was actually 
received for the annuity, by one tenth to one half. Sir Archibald Alison, in his His- 
toxy of Modem Europe, estimates, that when Great Britain pays off its whole debt, 
it will have to pay about £860,000,000, or upwards of one thousand millions of dollars, 
more than it received. 

The public debt, in January, 1816, amounted to £868,601,199, which repre- 
sented its maximum at any period. From that date to the Bnssian war there was a 
considerable decrease ; but that conflict caused an increase from 805^ millions to 
more than 835^ millious. Since then, we have, in obedience to an increasing public 
feeling on the subject,met all special outlays out of revenue (the most recent being the 
Abyssinian War, the purchase of the telegraphs, and the G^eneva Award), and havo 
at the same time materially reduced both the volume and the relative annual chargo 
of the debt. The total is now, including terminable annuities, taken at their capi- 
tal value, £775,348,686. By act of Parliament passed in 1875, a sum of £87,400,000 
was to be used in the service of the debt for the year 1876-76; £27,800,000 for 1876-77; 
and thereafter £28,000,000 per annum. Whatever remains after paying the interest 
on the debt is to be used in reducing the amount of the debt. At present- the sur- 
plus is unimportant ; but in 1885 annuities amounting to £4,854,719 fall in, and 
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there will then be a large margin for sinking-fund purposes, supposing that the 
arrangement Is not interfered with in the meantime. The seyeral public stocks 
stood as follows on March 31st, 1876 : 

Consols, £994,551,674. Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum, duo the 5th 
of January and Julj. 

Beduced 8 per cents, £94,896,607. Interest due the 5th of April and October. 

New 3 per cents, £207,265,706. Interest due the 5th of April and October. 

New B% per cents, £225,746. Interest duo the 5th of January and July, and th6 
principal January, 1894. 

New %k per cents, £8,794,426. Interest due the 5th of January and July, and 
the principal January, 1894. 

Annuities expiring 1865, to the amount of £4,354,719 a year, due the 5th of April 
and October. 

Annuities (Bed Sea Telegraph) expiring August, 1908, to the amount of £36,000 
a year, due the 4th of February and August. 

Annuities expiring at various periods amounting to £782,985 per annum. 

Exchequer bills are issued for periods of six months, and there are two classes 
always in the market, namely, those on which interest is due the 11th of March and 
September, and those on which it is due the 11th of June and December. They 
bear a rate of interest fixed at the time of issue, and in the mouth preceding their 
maturity the Treasury gives notice of the rate at which they may be renewed. 
This rate harmonizes necessarily with the current value of money. The amount 
of Exchequer bills afloat on March 31st, 1876, was only £4,239,300 ; but in 1871 the 
amount was close upon fifty-seven millions. 

This list of public stocks docs not represent the entire National Debt, the most 
important amounts excluded being the £11,015,100 due to the Bank of England, 
and i^630,739 due to the Bank of Ireland, on which 3 per cent interest is paid. 
There are also Exchequer bonds to the amount of about a million and a half. The 
Government debt is managed by the Bank of England and the Bank of Ireland, as 
regards Qreat Britain and Ireland, respectively. 



THE SINKINa FUND. 

Many schemes have been proposed for the extinction of the National Debt. One 
of the most plausible, and which even now has its advocates, is that which was first 
proposed by Sir Bobert Walpole, and afterwards elaborated by Mr. Pitt. The pro- 
posal was that a sum of money be raised every year, and put by at compound interest, 
and, allowing this money to accumulate, it would eventually reach a sum as large as 
the debt itself, and thus extinguish it. The advocates of this scheme did not see that 
by annually paying off such an amount as that proposed to be put by, the same result 
would be vrived at by a less costly process. Accordingly, for many years, it has been 
customary to apply surplus Income for this purpose, and the Commissioners for the 
Beduction of the National Debt, every quarter, when there is a Burplus, lay out the 
amount in stock, and cancel it ; thus, by purchasing consols at the market price of 
VZ^ij the sum of £92,250 would enable them to cancel debt to the nominal amount of 
£100,000. Another plan, one which found favor both with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Lowe, was in creating annuities for various terms of years, as shown above. By this 
means the sum of £5,864,487, paid annually, is the means of extinguishing debt to 
the amount of £51,911,227. Lord Beaconsfield has now made a systematic attempt to 
cancel the National Debt, by the simple, old-fashioned plan of paying off some 
amount every year. In 1876 the sum of £280,150 was thus paid off. 
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TOTAL AHODNT OF TBB MATtOKAL DEBT AT THS BND OF KACB 
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OiTiciiL reports of the emigration from and Immigration Into Ihe United 
Elngdom daring the year 1B16, show tbat the loul munberof emignDUand tmmi' 
griDtaofBrltlthindlrlBh orMa from and Into the ITnlled Kingdom dnrlng the ;eu 
WM M fUlowi: TothaCnlted 8t(Ue», S4,SM ; nom Oie United Btate*. M,BBT ; ei- 
cees of Immlgruili frran the United Statea, 14S. To Canada, BSBB ; from Canada, 
em ; ezcesa or emlgrantB, S7M. To AQetralla, Sa,19e ; from Anelralla. SOm ; ex- 
cesi of cmlgranrt, S9,B17. To all other places, 18,884 ; trom all other place*, im ; 
eicex of emlgranla, B888. Total emigration, lm,46e: total Iminigratlon, 71.404; 
eiceM of emlgranM 38.055. The lotaTemlgratlon of all nailonalldei wai JSSJOi; 
total ImmlgiaUoo of all natlonalltiof, 31,64T ; eiceu of emignUou of all natkinalt- 

<!lreEit rtrees IB laid In tbeaa report* npoD the almost total cmatlon of Irish einl- 
gradon to the Cnllcd Slatea ((be faTorite land of the Irish emigrants In the past), 
and the great decline In Irlab emigration Id general. 

The loliowlng Blatlatica concerning Irish emigration are given In these reports! 
The total nnmbei of emlmnta (naUras of Ireland) oho left Ireland from U sT lu, 
18B1 (the date atvhlch tbeaa olBdil letanu commenced), to December Slst, limt 
direapecUve of the Irish who sailed from England and Scotland), was S,4I4,ffl8. 
Klnetam-tnentielba of those emlgrsntafonndhomca In the United Btatea. The 
total Irish emigiatloii, from Irish ports to the United Slates, daring the jcar 1^ 
14,88r ; the Irish Immlgranla returned from the Dolled States during the ama 

18TS: Eoellgh, 

I Kingdom (B'rlUah and IriehVi^om'lS^'to'lSTfi, tnclnalTe, la 
■111UII ■■ iiiWhoiD i >u the United States. £,667,013 (67 per cent of the whole) ; to 
Cioada, m,KS ; to Aeelralla, 804,!ra ; to all other places, IIT.TBJ. 



Total emigration from the United Kingdom dnrlog the Tear IB 
,liee J Irfah. XM» ; Bcotcb. 10,0W ; foreigners, S8,76a. The total ni 
uita from the United Kingdom (BrlUah and Irieh) from 185B to 1876 



n.tm. 
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VOBEIQN TBAUB OF QBGA-T BBITAIN, lSei-1876. 

Tram tho EutUtLal Abitiact at the Vallei Klugdoin, 13^'. 
VALUE OP ISX TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MEBCHAHDISB INTO 
ASD FROM THE UKITBD KlNOlKm, WITH PROPORTION THEREOF FEB 
HEAD or TOTAL FOFULATIOH. 



From ths StMliUul Abitnut Df the Onltcd Slcsdem, ISTT, 
TOBHAGE OP BRITISH AND FORIION VESSELS (S»lUng end ateiml EKTEEEB 
AND CLEARED AT FORTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. PROK AND TO 
S COUNTRIBS AND BRITISH FOSSBSSIOKS. 
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HOW THE FRENCH PAID THE THOUSAND 

MELIONS. 



No event of modern times lias excited more wide and genuine sur- 
prise than the ease with which the French people paid off the heavy 
war indemnity of $1,000»000,000 to Qermauy. It has been a puzzle 
alike to financiers, to statesmen, and to political economists, how a 
nation but just emerged from a most costly (though brief) military 
struggle, and whose annual expenditures exceeded its income, could 
raise so enormous a sum in cash in less than two years' time. 
National pride, it was widely said, had much to do with it ; but no 
amount of national pride could have raised a thousand millions of 
dollars in a nation where the conditions of great accumulated wealth 
and general prosperity did not pre-exist. National pride had not 
availed to save French honor from condign and overwhelming defeat 
in war, nor to avert the humiliating aspect of her capital in the hands 
of a foreign foe, nor to redeem her arms from the reproach of ill- 
prepared and undisciplined forces, and badly organized campaigns. 

Another theory of this rapid payment of the stupendous fine of 
five milliards of francs was that France was the holder of about ten 
milliards ($2,000,000,000) of foreign securities, which were sold out, 
and the proceeds invested in the new rentes, or government bonds 
issued at five per cent interest, to raise money for meeting the Qer- 
man indemnity. For, be it mentioned, Bismarck had exacted not only 
cash payment, without credit, but also payment in gold and silver. 
The whole sum of $1,100,000,000 (including 200,000,000 francs levied 
on the city of Paris, and other war contributions levied during the 
progress of hostilities) was paid in specie, excepting only 100,000,000 
francs in notes of the Bank of France, which the Prussians con- 
sented to take in place of an equal amount of gold. Inquiry into the 
current of exchanges actually developed the fact that France was 
exporting securities and importing gold the whole time of the in- 
demnity payments ; but the actual amount to which the flow of the 
predoas metals into France extended on this account could not be 
accurately learned. 
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Another explanation of tlie rapid liquidation hy France of this 
prodigious levy has been f umislied by citing tlie alleged facts (first 
brought oat by M. Bonnet, in the Revue dee Deu9 Mondes) that the 
annual income of France is eighteen milliards, or $3,600,000,000, and 
that the payment to Qermanj took only about one third of this gross 
annual earnings of the French people. .How much should be 
deducted for annual expenditure, was not clearly shown. But there 
can be no doubt that to the pneneral character for frugality, and the 
accumulated savings of the French people, must be mainly credited 
the great financial phenomenon of the nineteenth century. The 
enormous loans which the payment of the indenmity compelled the 
French Government to put upon the market were all promptly taken, 
and the greater portion of the money came from the French people. 
.Five per cent rentes or bonds to the heavy amount of 8,200,000,000 
francs, or $1,640,000,000, were all taken, at an average price of eighty- 
three per cent, thus making the interest to investors average six 
per cent. Not only so, but the second loan, of 1872, was so eagerly 
sought for that the subscriptions covered the amount called for, thir- 
teen times over, compelling the government to award the rentes 
among the subscribers pro rata. 

All travellers in France in former years as well as in recent times 
unite in representing the French people as great economists. With 
them, not only does a very little money go a great way In supplying 
their wants, but the sums saved, even out of the slenderest incomes, 
represent a handsome surplas. Sir Robert Peel used to say that 
" in England there is one man in every five who spends all he gets, 
but that in France there is not one in forty who spends his income ; 
the other thirty-nine lay something by." This observation has been 
actually verified by inquiring travellers as regards the agricultural 
population throughout France. And while it is not true in so extra- 
ordinary a proportion of the artisan population, and especially of 
those who earn high wages, the spirit of frugality is far more widely 
diffused in France than in any other European nation. That pro- 
fusion and waste which characterize the use of the means of living 
in England, and more conspicuously still in the United States, is 
quite unknown among the French people. Of what nine families of 
every ten would here throw away, a French family would make a 
variety of appetizing dishes ; and it is literally true that French men 
and women would live, and live well, on the mere waste of American 
families. These habits of economy enable the people to lay up their 
little savings year by year, and it is well known that the public 
funds are the most favorite means of investment with the peasantry. 
The French rentes can be had in denominations of one hundred francs 
^0) and upwards, and have always been highly popular with the 
masses. The principle of popularizing the loans of the government 
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has worked admirably, and has been borrowed by us to advantage in 
the issue of United States bonds, which are now to be had in earns 
as low as fifty dollars, although it might be more widely extended, 
to the interest of the people and the government, giving the people a 
ten-dollar bond as a secure investment for small savings. 

Here is a fact which speaks volumes in favor of the French system 
of public loans. So long ago as 1867, the debt of France was held 
by 1,095,683 persons, who averaged |2000 each. It is now still more 
widely distributed, till it might be said with almost literal truth, 
that half the families in France have money in the public funds. In 
England, on the other hand, her great public debt of (3,850,000,000 
is in the hands of only 126,331 persons, thus averaging more than 
$30,000 to each holder. It is, unfortunately, impossible to ascertain 
how many persons hold the public debt of the United States, because 
so large a proportion of it is in the form of coupon bonds, which 
pass from hand to hand without registration. In France, on the 
other hand, all the rentes are inscribed in the name of the holder on 
the books of the treasury. To have their names in the Grand lAvre 
of the public debt is an honor eagerly sought after by the masses of 
the people. The recent reports of the French Savings Banks prove 
that a very large withdrawal of deposits has taken place from these 
savings institutions for the purpose of putting them into rentes. 

This wide diffasion of the evidences of credit of the government 
has another most wholesome effect which must not be overlooked. 
During all the recent enormous drain upon her resources, which has 
nearly doubled her national debt, there has not been heard anywhere 
among the French people the slightest hint of repudiation. That 
which demagogues are continually preaching to the laboring classes 
in England and in this country is practically unknown, even as an 
idea, in France, and, if it were broached, would be met with an almost 
unanimous cry of reprobation from one end of the land to the other. 
The French people look upon their public debt as an obligation 
sacredly due ; and it is due in the larger part to themselves. 

Another striking feature of the prosperity of France which aids 
in enabling her to bear the extraordinary fiscal burdens imposed 
upon her, is the fact of the wide distribution of real estate among 
the citissens. Statistics establish the fact that there are six millions 
of houses in France, and the majority of them are homesteads be- 
longing to their tenants. Three fifths of the entire population are 
inhabitants of the rural districts, while in England the proportion is 
only one fifth, four fifths being residents of towns. The extraordin- 
arily large proportion of Frenchmen who live on their own land has 
long excited the attention of observing travellers.- 

Finally, one conspicuous element in that national prosperity 
which has brought the world to a wondering recognition of the vast 
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refloarces of France is the recent development of her commerce. 
Since 1855 the foreign commerce of France has been considerablj 
more than doubled. Her mastery of the finer mechanic arts and the 
perfection to which the processes of mannfactnre have been carried, 
are well known the world over. The frugality of her people is only 
matched by their industry. The whole country teems with produc- 
tiyeness. French fabrics are found in almost endless profusion and 
yariety in all the markets of the globe. It is this constantly growing 
fertility of production Joined with the causes preriously enumerated, 
which has enabled the French people to bear with such manrellous 
ease a burden which it was almost uniyersally predicted would 
crush and overwhelm them. 



♦- 



THB IiATDT TTNIOS AND THB SHiVEB QXTZISTIOir. 

Fh>m the Paris Correspondence of The Economist, IToyember, 1877. 

Tbb time is approaching for the annnal meeting of the deleeates of the Latin 
Union, unless the fire Powers should conclade among themselves oy their diplomatic 
asents, as on the last occasion, some arrangement to postpone any reopening of the 
discassion on the silver question. In January, 1876, the delegates nxed the total 
coinage of silver five-franc pieces for that year at a total sum of 130 millions of 
francs, in which was, however, comprised a sum of 8,400,000 francs for Greece, in 
addition to her proportional contingent During the % ear the subject lost much of 
its interest, in France at least, from M. Leon Say's bill, nassed in August, 1876, to 
suspend all coinage of silver for private individuals. As the government alone pre- 
sented the rlffht to eoin even the sum of silver fixed for France, all speculation in 
silver ceased. The price of silver having besides recovered, the government appa- 
rently thought it hnnecessary to assemble the delegates in Januaryiast, and a vwimU 
convention was agreed to, that each of the five powers should Imiit its coina&e in 
1877 to one half of the sum fixed for 1876. According to that arrangement, the share 
of each of the i)owers would be— Switzerland, 8,600,000 fr. ; Belgium, 6,400,000 fr. ; 
France, 27,000,000 fir.; Italy, 18,000,000 fr. ; Greece, 1,800,000 fir. ; together. 66,800.000 
f r. In what measure each of the powers has exercised its right of coining silver 
during the last two years is not uiown, as no official information has been given 
since the publication of the report by the Swiss delegates to their government last 
year. According to that document, the Swiss Government, in 1875, althonfi[h em- 
powered by the convention to coin to the amount of ten millions in that year, aid not 
exercise the right. Francealso, since the coinage has become aeovemmentmonopoly, 
may have abstained from adding to the already enormous stock of silverin the coun- 
try, at least so long as M. Leon Say was at uie Ministry of Finance ; for although 
he opposed the demonetization of stiver, he was not insensible to the inconveniences 
of the double standard, and is likely to have stopped the fiirther production of l^al- 
tender silver coin. The resumption of specie payments in January next— if it takes 
place— canprodnce no effect on the market value of silver, so lone as the law of 
August, 181oy suspending the coinage of silver for private individofus, remains nn- 



The law according to which the Bank of France was to resume specie payments on 
the 1st of January next, was passed two or three years ago, and the subject has not 
since been mentioned in the Chambers. The freedom of converting Dnllion into 
coin is a necessary corollary to the resumption of (specie payments by the Bank of 
France. 

With respect to Belgium, I am informed that no silver has been coined in the mint 
there this year. Italy has probably exercised her right to the fall, but it will be 
found that the total coinase of the countries forming the Latin Union in 18TSf has 
been considerably within the limit of 65,000,000 firancs, at which it was fixed. 
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VAIiUB OF FOBEiaN COINS US T7NITED 8TATZSS M0N]B7, 

A8 FBOCLAIMED BT THB TRBASXTBT DEPABTHBIIT, 

JantMry 1, .1877. 



COUHTBT. 


honetabt 
Unit. 


Stand- 

ABD. 


Value 
IN U. S. 
MoNsr. 


Stansabd COar. 


Austria 

Belginm 

Bolivia 

Brazil 


Florin 

Franc 


Silver. . 
G. ^S. 
G. &S. 

Gold... 

Gold... 
Gold... 
Silver.. 
Gold... 
Gold . . 
Silver.. 

Gold... 
G. &S. 
Gold... 
G. &S. 
Gold... 
Gold... 

Silver. . 
G. &S. 
Gold... 
Silver.. 
G. &S. 
Gold... 
Silver.. 

Gold... 

Silver.. 
Gold... 

G. AS. 
Gold... 
G. &S. 

Silver.. 

Silver.. 
Gold... 

Silver.. 


$0,45 8 
.19 8 
.96 6 

.64 5 

1.00 
.96 5 
.918 
.91 2 
.26 8 
.918 

4.97 4 
.19 8 

4.86 6i 
.19 3 
.23 8 
.99 7 

.43 6 
.19 8 
1.00 
.99 8 
.88 6 
.26 8 
.91 8 

1.08 

.78 4 
1.00 

.19 8 
.26 8 
.10 8 

.82 9 

.11 8 
.013 

.918 


Florin. 

6, 10, and 20 francs. 


Dollar 

Milreis of 1,000 
reis 


Escndo, ){i bolivar and bolivar. 




None. 


Brittsh Poaees- 
BionB in North 
America 


Dollar. 




Bogota 


Peso 




Cenfc^ America. 


Dollar 


Dollar. 


CiiUi 


Peso 


Condor, doubloon, and cscudo. 


Denmark 


Crown 


10 and 20 crowns. 


Ecnador 


Dollar 


Dollar. 


EsrvDt 


Pound of 100 

piasters 

Franc 




**oJ If •••••• •«•• 

France 


6, 10, 25, and 50 piasters. 
6, 10, and 20 francs. 


Great Britain... 
Greece ......... 


Pound sterling. 

Drachma. 

Mark 


H sovereign and sovereign. 
5, 10, 20, 60, and 100 drachmas. 
5, 10, and 20 marks. 


German Empire 


Japan 

India 


Yen 

Rupee of 16 an- 
nas 


1, 2, 5, 10, and 20 yen. 


Italy 


Lira 


5, 10, 20. 60, and 100 lire. 


Liberia 


Dollar 


Mexico 


Dollar 


Peso or dol. .5, 10, 25, & 60 centavo. 


Netherlanda.... 


Florin 


Florin ; 10 guldens, gold ($4.01,0). 
10 and 20 crowns. 

2, 6, and 10 milreis. 


Korway 

Peru 

Portugal 


Crown 

Dollar. 

Milreis of 1,000 

reis 

Bouble of 100 

copecks 

Dollar.. 

Peseta of 100 

centimes 

Crown 


Sandwich Iel^d« 
Spain 


)^, 5^, and 1 rouble. 

• 


Sweden 


5, 10, 20, 60, and 100 pesetas. 
10 and 20 crowns. 


Switzerland.... 
Tripoli 


Franc 

Mahbnbofao 

piasters 

Piaster of 16 

caronbs 

Planter ... 


5, 10, and 20 francs. 


Tunis 




Turkey. 

United States 
of Colombia.. 


25, 50, 100, 250, and 600 piasters. 


Peso 









The above table exhibits the values in United States money of account, of the 
pure gold or sliver representing, respectively, the monetary units and standard 
coins of foreign countries, In compliance with the Act of Coneress of March 8, 1878, 
which provides ** that the value of foreign coin, as expressea in the money of ac- 
count of the United States, shall be that of the pure metal of such coin of standard 
yalue," and that " the values of the standard coins in circulation of the various 
nations of the world shall be estimated annually by the Director of the Mint, and 
be proclaimed on the first day of January by the Secretory of the Treasury." 

The estimate of yalnes contained in the above table has been made by the Di- 
rr*ctorof the Mint, and proclaimed In compliance with the above stated provisions 
of law. 
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COINAGE OF THS UNITKD STATBS. 'Mi 

CODtAOS or THB UNITRD STATBS-OOLD Com^OV^Ooaamud). 



Period. 


Donble- 


BaglM. 


Si 


qaarter- 
taglca. 


Three 
dolls™. 


DoUan. 


1855 




1.4W,010 


,^m 


BOO,?*) 00 


,.»« 


B:M,B33 






















































































































































































































































































































Total... 


eO»,S38,44a 


68,707 JW) 


09.412,815 


30,790,190 00 


1,800,033 


1(I.M&,4SS 



BilTsr Coinage. 



Psriod. 


»„„ 


HBlMoUm. 


»E- 


""" 


Half. 

dtaei. 


Tlin»- 




433'.S1I 
JE»,BW 
54,454 

41,S90 

"1 




• t • 


4,lsOBO 


1 




i;b»w 


'•'SS 


as 

9,755 00 


























13.144 W 

14,»U00 
16,857 BO 

.KS 

703,900 00 

Si 

«£9O10O 

519,587 60 




9.178 00 
8,464 00 
].(n7 50 


as 

050 0( 
































780 OO 
















»,i60 rs 


11.BO3O0 




















0,518 00 


















































■■■'5K 


4t,u6 6a 


















13,575 00 
B0r,T83B0 

,,!S:iSS 

ncssioo 

0»,8II8 50 
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COraAQB OF THE DNTTED STATBS-BILTXIt O0I]!IAOS-(a»itfnwd). 



NoT>,— Beilde* ths above Uiare vers eoloed Trade-doU*ra for eipartiUoi], unda 
net ot Fsbniuy IS, I8TS, u toUowe : 1674, 13,683,900 ; 18m tli,ea7fiOI> ; 18T8, $6,IS1,- 
OltO ; isrr, t9,lSa,MW-tfltB], $i4J«l,SSa ; and of Twentr-ccDt places, nndar act of 
lluch3,l9I3,uifa]ltnrB: 18ra,$l»,B5g; 1876,(168,660; 1817, |l,«l)-tM*I,|17tl^»t. 
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TOTAIi OOINAGB OF THE UlTITED STATES MnST, 1703 to 

18779 INaLIJSIVE. 

From the Official Report of the Director of the Mint, 





Gold. 


SiWer. 


Minor. 


Total. 


1798 (0 1796.. 
1796 


871,485 00 
102,727 60 
108,422 70 
205,610 00 
218,285 00 
817,760 00 
423,570 00 
428,310 00 
258.377 60 
268,642 60 
170,367 60 
824,605 00 
487,495 00 
284,665 00 
169,875 00 
501,435 00 
497,905 00 
290,435 00 
477,140 00 
77,270 00 
3,175 00 


1M,683 80 

79,077 50 

12,691 45 

880.291 00 

428,616 00 

224,296 00 

74,758 00 

58,843 00 

87,118 00 

100,840 60 

149,388 60 

471,819 00 

697,448 75 

684,800 00 

707,876 00 

638,778 50 

008,340 00 

814,029 50 

620,951 50 

661,687 60 

17,806 00 

28,575 75 

607,783 60 

1,070,454 50 

1,140.000 00 

601,680 70 

825,762 45 

805,806 60 

895,650 00 

1,752,477 00 

1,664,588 00 

2,002,090 00 

2,869,200 00 

1,575,600 00 

1,994,578 00 

2,495,400 00 

8,175,600 00 

2,579,000 00 

2,759,000 00 

8,415,002 00 

8,448,008 00 

8,606,100 00 

2,096,010 00 

2,383,243 00 

8,176,296 00 

1,726,708 00 

1,132,750 00 

2,882,750 00 

8,884,760 00 

2,235,550 00 

1,873,200 00 

2,668,560 00 

2.879,450 00 

2,040,060 00 

2,114,960 00 


$11,873 00 

10,324 40 

9,510 34 

9,797 00 

9,106 68 

29.279 40 

18,628 87 

84,4S2 83 

25,203 08 

12,844 94 

13,483 48 

5,260 00 

9,662 21 

13,090 00 

8.001 58 

15,660 00 

2,496 95 

10,755 00 

4,180 00 

8,678 80 


$468,541 80 
192.129 40 


1797 

1796 


125,524 29 
645,698 00 


1799 


645,906 68 
671,385 40 


1800 


1801 

1802 


510,966 87 
616.075 83 


1808 


870.696 68 


1804 


871,827 94 


1806 


883,239 48 


1806 


801,064 00 


1807 

1808 

1809 


1,044,695 96 
962,056 00 
884,752 63 


1810 

1811 


1,155,868 50 
1,106,740 95 


1812 


1,115,219 60 


1818 

1814 

1815 


1,102,271 50 

642,535 80 

20,488 00 


1816 


28,209 82 
89,484 00 
81.670 00 
26,710 00 
44,075 50 
8,890 00 
20,723 39 


56,785 67 


1817 




647,267 60 


1818 


242,940 00 

258,615 00 

819,080 00 

189,825 00 

88,960 00 

72,425 00 

. 98,200 00 

156,885 00 

92,245 00 

181,566 00 

140,145 00 

295,717 50 

648,106 00 

714,270 00 

798,435 00 

978,560 00 

964,270 00 

186,176 00 

185,700 00 

148,805 00 

809,595 00 

1,855,885 00 

1,675,802 60 

1,091,697 60 

1,884,170 00 

8,106,797 50 

6,428,280 00 

8,756,447 60 

4,064,177 60 

80,221,386 00 

8,776,512 60 

9,007,761 60 


1,845.064 60 


1819 


1.425,825 00 


1820 


1,864,786 20 


1821 

1812 


1,018,977 46 
915,600 89 


1828 


967,976 00 


1804 


12,620 00 
14,926 00 
16,844 25 
23,577 32 
25,636 24 
16,580 00 
17,115 00 
88,608 60 
28,620 00 

28.160 00 

19.161 00 
89,489 00 
28,100 00 
65,583 00 
68,702 00 
81,286 61 
84,627 00 
15,978 67 
28,838 90 
24,283 20 
28,967 62 
88,948 04 
41,206 00 
61,886 69 
64,167 09 
41,984 82 


1.858J^ 00 


1825 

1806 

1837 


1,785,894 00 
2,110,679 26 
8,024,342 82 


1808 


1,741,881 24 


1809 


2,806,676 60 


1880 


8,155,620 00 


1881 


8,923,478 60 


1882 


8.401,056 00 


1883 

1884 


8,765,710 00 
7,388,423 00 


1885 


6,668,667 00 


1886 


7,764,900 00 


1887 


8,299,896 00 


1888 


4,206,540 00 


1889 


8,563,467 61 


1840 


8,426,682 60 


1841 


2,240,321 17 


1848 


4,190,753 90 


1848 


11,967,830 70 


1844 


7,687,767 52 


1845 


5.668.596 54 


1845 


6,683,965 60 


1817 


22,662,671 60 


1848 


5,879,720 49 


1848 


11,164,695 62 
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TOTAL COINAGB OP THB UNITED STATES MINT 179S TO 1877, IN- 

CUJSVTK-iCkmtinuea). 





Gold. 


SUver. 


Minor. 


Total. 


1830 


$31,961,788 60 ' 
02,014,492 60 
66,840,187 60 
89,377,909 00 
35,915,918 60 
88,977,908 00 
80,097,708 60 
15,811,668 00 
80.353.786 60 
17,290.077 00 
10.445.470 00 
00;08S,387 00 
46,633,386 80 
20,695,852 00 
21,049,845 00 
25,107,217 60 
28,313,945 00 
28,217,187 80 
18,114.425 00 
21,828,637 60 
22,257,312 60 
21,903,475 00 
20,870,496 00 
35,349.337 60 
60.443,090 00 
83,553,905 00 
38,178,908 60 
44,078,199 00 


$1,806,100 00 
774,397 00 
999,410 00 
9,077.571 00 
8,019,870 00 
8,601,845 00 
6,136,940 00 
1,477,000 00 
8,040,730 00 

6.187.400 00 
3.789,930 00 
8,605,700 00 

3.813.401 60 
1,174,003 80 

648.214 10 

030,806 00 

680,264 60 

966,871 00 

1,186,760 00 

840,740 60 

1,707.353 60 

1,955.905 36 

8,029,834 06 

8,945,795 SO 

6,963,601 80 

10,070.368 00 

19,136,503 50 

28,549,985 00 


$44,467 60 

99,635 48 

60,080 94 

07.060 78 

48,086 86 

16,090 79 

87,106 78 

03,510 40 

884,000 00 

807,000 00 

848,000 00 

101,000 00 

110,000 00 

478,450 00 

403.800 00 

1,188,380 00 

040,570 00 

1,879,640 00 

1,718,386 00 

1,279.096 00 

611,445 00 

888,700 00 

138,020 00 

494,060 00 

411,985 00 

880,375 00 

860.350 00 

68,165 00 


$83,f^300 00 


1851 


^63i48&634 98 


1862 


67.806,286 44 


1863 


48,632.589 78 


1854 


84.677.820 85 


1855 

1856 


88;495,243 79 
41,860.115 28 


1857 

1866 


17,868,073 48 
88,688,456 60 
88,790;477 00 


1859 


1860 


19,667,890 00 


1881 

1802 


68,400,607 00 
48,400.788 00 


1863 


88,848,894 80 


1804 

1805 


23,661,860 10 
86,926,665 60 
89,040,779 60 


1800 


1807 


81,083.696 60 


1808 


80.904.600 00 
83,048,480 00 
84,080.011 00 


1809 


1870 


1871 


88,648,140 86 


1873 


88,520.849 06 


1878 

1874 


88,080,188 00 
60,888,818 80 
48,854,706 00 
67,506,816 00 


1875 

1870 


1877 


78,000,809 00 






Total 


$963,159,095 00 


$308,872,391 40 


$12,884,708 65 


11,905,916,689 96 



ZNVSSTMENTS OF 8AVINQ-S BANKS, ETC., IN IT. 8. BONDS. 

Statement qf Average Capital and Ikpoeite qf Satinge Banke^ and the Capital qT 
Bankeriy and Bank* other than National Banke^ invested in United Btatet 
Bondtyfor the Years ended May 31, 1870 and 1877. 

From the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Gorreney, December, 1877. 



Capital of Savings Banks 

Capital of Banks and Bankers 
Deposits of Savings Banks 



1870. 



$690,185 
85,574,003 
95,345,808 



1877. 



$308,095 

88,027,480 

108,860,674 



Statemeniqfthe Gross Amount of Average Capital and Deposits qf Savings Banks, 
Bankers^ and Banks other than National Banks, for the Tears ended Mag 81, 
1878 011^1877. 

From the Beport of the Comptroller of the Currency, December, VSTl, 



Capital of Savings Banks 

Capital of Banks and Bankers 

Deposits of Savings Banks having Capital ... 
Deposits of Savings Banks having no Capital 
D^osits of Banks and Bankers 

Totals 



1870. 



$5,016,660 
211,084,680 

38,207,891 
845,109,817 
483,466,848 



tl,568,486,6K 



isn. 



$4,066,500 
817,815,888 

88,066,640 
866,0inr,087 
476^790,064 



$1,691,068/119 



COINAQE OF THE UNITBD STATES. 
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COINS OF THB TTNTTED STATES, AITTHOBITY FOB COIN- 
INO, AND CHANGES IN VHSLaWS AND FINENESS. 

From the Report of the Director of the Mint, 1877. 



GOLD COINS. 



Double-eagle = $20. 

Authorized to be coined. Act of March 

8,1849. 
Weiffht, 516 grains ; fineness, 900. 
Totiu amount coined to June 80, 18T7, 



$814,698,440. 

Hagle = $10. 

Aathorized to be coined, Act of April 2, 

1792. 
Weight, 870 grains ; fineness, 016}. 
Weight changed, Act of June 28, 1884, to 

iB8 grains. 
Pineness changed. Act of June 28, 1884, 

to899.22S. 
Fineness changed. Act of January 18, 

1887, to 900. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1877, 

$56,707,220. 

Ba^-eagle = $5. 

Authorized to be coined. Act of April 2, 

1792. 
Weight, 135 grains ; flneness, 916}. 
Weight changed, Act of June 28, 1884, to 

129 grains, 
fineness changed. Act of June 28, 1884, 

to 809.226. 
Fineness changed. Act of January 18, 

1837, to 900. 
Total amount coined to Jnne 80, 1877, 

$69,412,815. 



Quarter-eagle = $2.50. . 

Authorized to be coined, Act of April 2, 

1792. 
Weight, 67.5 grains ; flneness, 916|. 
Weight changed, Act of Jnne 28, 1884, to 

64.S grains. 
FinenesR changed. Act of June 28, 1884, 

to 899.226. 
Fineness changed. Act of Jannaiy 18, 

1887, to 900. 
Total amount coined to June 80, 1877, 

$26,795,760. 

Three-doUar piece. 

Authorized to be coined, Act of Febm- 

ary 21, 1858. 
Weight, 77.4 grains ; flneness, 000. 
Totu amount coined to June 80, 1877, 

$1,800,082. 



One-doUar. 

Authorized to be coined, Act of March 8, 

1849. 
Weight, 26.8 grains ; flneness, 900. 
Total amount coined to Jane 80, 1877, 

$19,845,438. 

SILVEK COINS. 

Stiver Dollar. 

Authorized to be coined, Act of April 2, 

1792. 
Weight, 416 grains ; flneness, 892.4. 
Weight changed, Act of January 18, 1887, 

to 412^ grams. 
Fineness changed. Act of January 18, 

1837. to 900. 
Coina^B discontinued, Act of February 

12, 1878. 
Total amount coined, $8,045,838. 

Trade-doUar, 

Authorized to be coined. Act of Febru- 
ary 12, 1873. 

Weight, 420 gndns ; flneness, 900. 

Total amount coined to June 80, 1877, 
$24,681,850. 

Hd^f-doUar, 

Authorized to be coined, Act of April 2, 

179 i. 
Weight, 866 grains ; flneness, 892.4. 
Weight changed, Act of January 18, 1887, 

to 206^ grams. 
Fineness changed. Act of January 18, 

1&37, to 90a 
Weight changed. Act of Febmaxy 21, 

1868, to 192 grams. 
Weight changed. Act of February 12, 

1873, to 12^ grams, or 192.9 grains. 
Total amount coined to June 30, 1877, 

$118,869,640.50. 

Q;uarter-doUar. 

Authorized to be coined. Act of April 2» 

1798. 
Weight, 104 grains; flneness, 802.4. 
Weight chansed, Act of January 18, 1887, 

to 108^ grains. 
Fineness changed. Act of January 18, 

1837, to 900. 
Weight changed. Act of February 21, 1868, 

to 96 grains. 
Weight changed. Act of Februftry 12, 

1878, to 6i grams, or 96.46 grains. 
Total amount coined to June 80* 1877, 

$3^,774,121.60. 
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COINS OP THB UNITED STATES, AUTHORITY FOR COINING, AND 
CHANGES IN WEIGHT AND FINENES^-iOMKiitiAxO. 



Twmtjf-arU pUee, 

Authorized to be coined, Act of March 8, 

187B. 
Weight, 6 grams, or 77.10 grains ; fineness, 

Total amount coined to Jane 89, 1ST7, 

JHfM, 

Anthorixed to be coined. Act of April 2, 

1793. 
Weight, 41.6 grains, fineness, 892.4. 
Weight changed. Act of January 18, 1887, 

to 41^ grains. 
Fineness clianged. Act of Jannanr 18, 

1837, to 900. 
Weight clianged, Act of Febmarj SI, 

ISSS, to 88.4gratnB. 
Weli^ht changed, Act of February 12, 

1878, to 2| grams, or 88.56 grains. 
Total amount coined to June 80, 1877, 

$16,141,780.80. 



Authorized to be coined, Act of April 3, 

1792. 
Weight, 20.8 grains ; fineness, 89S.4. 
Weight clian^d. Act of January 18^ 1887, 

to 90| grains. 
Fineness changed. Act of January 18, 

1837, to 900. 
Weight clianged, Act of February 21, 

1863, to 19.2 grains. 
Coinage discontinued, Act of February 

12 1878. 
Total amount coined, $4,906,946.90. 



Three-eerU piece. 

Authorized to be coined, Act of March 8, 

1851. 
Weight, 12f grains ; fineness, 750. 
Weight changed, Act of March 8, 1853, to 

11.58 grains. 
Fineness changed, Act of March 8, 1853, 

to 900. 
Coinage discontinued. Act of February 

12 1878 
Total amount coined, $1,281,880.20. 



MINOR COINS. 



Five-cent {nickel). 

Authorized to be coined. Act of May 16, 

1866. 
Weight, 77.16 grains, composed of 75 per 

cent copper and 25 per cent nickel. 
Total amount coined to June 80, 1677, 

$5,778,090. 



Three-cent {nickel). 

Authorized to be coined, Act of March 3, 

1865. 
Weight, 80 grains, composed of 75 per 

cent copper and 25 per cent nickeL 
Total amount coined to June 80, 1877, 

$855,080. 

Two-cent Qlnxmze). 

Authorized to be coined. Act of April 22, 

1864. 
Weight, 96 grains, composed of 96 per 

cent copper and 5 per cent tin and zinc. 
Coinage discontinued. Act of February 

1^1678. 
Total amount coined, $912,020. 



Cent {copper). 

Authorized to be coined. Act of April 2, 

1798. 
Weight, 264 grains. 
Weight changed. Act of Januaiy H 1793, 

to 206 grains. 



Weight changed by proclamation of the 
■" Ja 

tii 
lins. 



President, January 26, 1796, in conform- 
ity with Act of March 8, 1795, to 168 



Coinage discontinued, Act of February 

21, f857. 
Total amount coined, $1,562,887.44. 

Cent {nickO). 

Authorized to be coined, Act of Febru- 
ary 21, 1857. 

Weight, 72 grains, composed of 88 per 
cent copper and 12 per cent nickel. 

Coinage oiscontinuea. Act of April 22, 
1864. 

Total amount coined, $2,007,720. 

Cent QfTonze). 

Coinage authorized. Act of April 22, 1864. 
Weight, 48 grains, composed of 96 per 

cenjt copper and 5 per cent tin and zinc 
Total amount coined to June 80, 1877, 

$1,733,980. 

EaJf-eent isiopper). 

Authorized to be coined, Act of April 2, 
1792. 

-Weight, 132 grains. 

Weight changed. Act of Januaiy 14, 1793, 
to 104 grains. 

Weight changed by proclamation of the 
President, January 26, 1796, in conform- 
ity with Act of Mvch 8, 1796, to 84 
grains. 

Coinage discontinued. Act of Febnaiy 
21 18{^. 

Total amount coined, $89,926.ia 
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From thB Joiini.1 


du EeoddidIiU 


«. 




Date. 


ESTINATED PbodooT. 


Oold. 


silver. 
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Table thowing the estimated Produotion of BHiVJSitt in the 'Western 
'World (America, Ihirope* and Afirioa)^ annually, sinoe the Com- 
menoement of the If ineteenth Century. 

From the Beport of the V. S. Monetary Commission, 1ST7. 

The UgareB for the years 1800 to 1829 IndaBlvo aro conatnicted on the following 
basis : The amounts coined at all the legal mints of Mexico, brought to the royal 
mint of Potosi, and raised in and exported from Coqnimbo, are put together, and to 
the quotient ten million dollars are added each year for the conjectured production 
of all other countries in Europe and America. This conjecture is warranted by Sir 
Hector Hay, and employed in his tables of production. 

The figures for the yean 1830 to 1861 inclusive aro from various compilations, in- 
dicated in the foot-notes. When not otherwise indicated, they are IVom Danson's 
compilation, Lomion StaiiaUeal Journali xiv. £8. 

The figures for the years 1862 to 1874 inclusive are from Sir Hector Hay. 

The figures for 1875 and 1876 are compiled by the present writer, and for 1877 
estimated. 

Sums in millions of dollars. 



Years. 


Produc- 
tion. 


1800 


82.8 


1801 


30.9 


1802 


81.4 


1803 


86.8 


1804 


89 6 


1805 


39.2 


1806 


86.8 


1807 


84.4 


1806 


88.4 

87.6 

81.4 

26.4 

21.3 

22.7 

22.7 

18.6 

21.3 

20.8 

24.1 

24.4 

22.6 

196 

22.7 

21.0 

21.3 

20.6 

20.2 

21.6 

31.5 

22.8 


1809 


1810 


1811 


1812 


1813 


1814 


1816 


1816 

1817 


1818 


1819 


1820 


1821 


1822 


1828 


1824 


1826 


1886 


1827 


1828 

1889 


Total, 80 years... 


799.1 



Tears. 



Produc- 
tion. 



1830. 

1831. 

1882. 

1833. 

1884. 

1835. 

183Ci 

1887. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1848. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1848. 

1860. 

1861. 



Total, 22 years. 




Grand total, 78 years, 1800-1877, $2,741,300,000. 
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ESTIMATE OF THE WOBUD'S FBODT7CTION OF QOU) AND 
SUiVEB, B7 EPOCHS, SINCE 1848. 

From a Report by Edward Toung, Chief of the Barean of Statistics, In Senate Docn- 
ment No. C4, First Session, 44th Congrress, May, 1876. 



Epochs. 



1849-'51. 
18B»-'66. 
18S7-'6l. 
186*^-'66. 
1867-'71. 
1872-'76. 

1849-*73. 






§^ 



8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 



27 



AOGRBGATE. 



Gold. 



Silver. 



Gold and 
Silver. 



MiUion 


MiUion 


doUars. 


dollars. 


171.1 


129.8 


674.2 


218.2 


668.0 


252.1 


603.2 


827.5 


491.8 


849.8 


864.4 


802.0 


2,761.7 


1,673.9 



MUlion 
dollars. 
800.9 
887.4 
810.1 
829.7 
841.1 
666.4 



4,335.6 



Annual Avebage. 



Gold. 



MiUion 

doUars. 

57.03 

134.85 

111.60 

100.40 

98.40 

91.10 



102.29 



Silver. 



MmUm, 
doUars. 
43.8 
42.6 
60.6 
65.5 
69.9 
75.5 



68.29 



Gold and 

Silver. 



MiUim 
doUars. 
100.80 
177.45 
162.00 
166.90 
168.20 
166.60 



160.68 



Estiinated A^^gregate Production of the Precious Metals during 
the Twenty-seven Tears from 1849 to 1875, inclusive. 



COUNTBIES. 



Bntiro World... 

United States.. 
Other Coantries 



Gold. 


Silver. 


MUlUm 
doUars. 
2,761.7 


Mmion 
doUars. 
1,578.9 


1,351.6 
1,410.1 


•265.66 
1,806.35 



Gold and 
Silver. 



MiUion 

doUars. 

4,335.6 



1,617.16 
•2,718.45 



* Seventeen years, 1850 to 1875. The silver mines of the United States were first discovered 
in 1859. 



Anmial Average Production of the Precious Metals in the 'World, 
also in the United States of America, since 184S, the Tear of the 
Discovery of the Oold-flelds of California. 



COUNTBDES, 



Entire World... 

United States. . . 
(( it 

Other Countries 



Epochs. 


27 

27 
17 
27 


Gold. 


Silver. 


184^^75.. 

1849-'75.. 
1869-*76.. 
1849-'75.. 


MUlion 

dollars. 

102.29 


MWion 

dollars. 

68.29 


60.06 




15.62 
49.94 


62.23 



Gold and 
Silver. 



MiUion 

dollars. 

160.53 

69.89 

'm.ii" 



AS AUEBIC.LTT 



THB ZSTEHATED OOIiD AJtD BHiTHS TTBLD OF 1S77. 

Ths followlne cBtLmslc of the product ol gold and allvcr mioes in tbc United 
Slates for ttie jeu ISTl is tniscd upon the ntnnia for nine manUu. from Janiury to 
October, and !■ from Uio SanJur'i ilagatiai : 

ComitcKk Lode |1B,OI»,000 

California. 15,600,000 

All other 640,000 

taa,040,0CO 

Conntock Lodo »]fl,OO0,O0O 

Onlelde Comatock 11,480,000 

Aitiooi t,9M.C0O 

$3i,rao,cao 

Total t«W*>,OC"0 

TSoTx.—The Director of the Hint, Id hla Anniial Report. December, 1877, eatl- 
malea thd United StMo gold and allver prodact of IBTT it }S4,OSO,000. 



BatlmAte of the 'WofM'b Produot of SILVHB, DowBit and Hicheat 
Prioe In Iiondon, In Penoe, per Standard Onnoe, and Szporta 
horn Oreat Brittjn to India, Oblna, etc., from 1849 to 1876, 
inoIu«lTe. 



I eiptfrted from Soothiniirtc 
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Amount of Preoioiui Metals Froduoed in the States and Territories 
"West of the Missouri Biver« during the Tear 1876. 

By J. J. YALBarrurz, of Wells, Fargo & Co/s Express, San Francisco. 



Rtatbs and 
Tbbkitories. 


Gold Dnst 
and Bullion 
by Ex- 
press. 


Gold Dast 
and Bullion 
by other 
Convey- 
ances. 


Silver Bul- 
lion by 
Express. 


Ores and 

Base BuU 

lion by 

Freight. 


Total. 


California 


$14,635,063 

320,803 

019,357 

63,702 

1,182,822 

1,056,553 

47,705 

2,829,877 

76,392 

103,528 

61,880 

1,310,515 


$1,463,506 

22,080 

229,814 

5,670 

236,444 

105,655 

4,770 


$706,308 
44,725,802 


$1,710,040 
4,312,070 


$18,615,807 


Nevada 


40.280,764 


Or^on 


1,140,071 


Washington 

Idaho 






62,373 


220,605 
274,824 
781,263 

2,706,661 
255,281 
836,564 

1,620,656 


36,000 

850,000 

4,373.682 

1,364,109 

18,621 

671,000 

641,212 


1,674,361 


Montana 


2,777,038 


Utah 


6.207.619 


Colorado 


6.000,647 


New Mexico 




350,204 


Arizona 




1,111.908 


Mexico 




2,213,748 
1,441,666 


British Columbia. . . 


181,051 










$23,301,487 


$2,289,080 


$51,808,054 


113,386,543 


$00,875,178 



The method and form of the foregoing is exactly similar to that of statements, 
which we have compiled since 1870, wherein no attempt was made to show the 
amount of gold contained in silver or dor^ bullion, or the lead and copper in base 
bullion, but the violent fluctuation of silver as compared to gold, during the 
present year, renders an analysis desirable, and we have spared no pains to arrive 
at a correct conclusion, and the results are as follows : In round figures, of $37,- 
000,000 produced from the Comstock Lode this year, $17,125,000, or qaite 46 per 
cent, was gold ; of the whole product of Nevada, 33 per cent was gold, and of the 
total silver product, so called, $18,647,825, or 81 per cent, was gold. The gross 
yield is constituted as follows : Gold, $44,328,501 ; Silver, $41,506,672 ; Lead and 
Copper, $5,040,000 = |00,876,173. 

Estimate of the Production of Qold and Silver in the United States 
in 1877, by H. H. Iiinderman, Director of the Mint. 

From the Report of the Director of the Mint, December, 1877. 



State ob Terbitobt. 



California 

Nevada 

Montana. 

Idaho 

Utah 

Colorado 

Arizona 

New Mexico... 

Oregon 

Washington 

Dakota 

Lake Superior. 

Virginia 

North Carolina. 

Georgia 

Other sources.. 



Total. 



Gold. 



$15,000,000 

18,000,000 

8,200,000 

1,500,000 

350,000 
3,000,000 

800,000 

175,000 
1,000,000 

300,000 
2,000,000 



50,000 
100.000 
100,000 

25,000 



$45,100,000 



Silver. 



$1,000,000 

26,000,000 

760,000 

250,000 

5,075,000 

4,500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

100,000 

60,000 



200,000 



25,000 



$38,950,000 



Total. 



$16,000,000 

44,000,000 

8,050,000 

1,750,000 

5,425,000 

7,500,000 

800,000 

675,000 

1,100,000 

860,000 

2,000,000 

200,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

50,000 



$84,050,000 
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From u Offlchd Bcpojt bj H- B^ LladrtEDU, DLnctor ol Ui 
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PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN TUB U. S. 819 

Production of Gold and Silver in the United States from the Dis- 
covery of the Mines— that is» for Gold from 1849, and for Silver 
from 1869, to 1876, inclusive. 

From a Table prepared hy E. B. ElUott, of the IT. 8. Bureau of Statlstlca. 



YEABS Aim rXBIODS. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold and 
Silver. 


Million 
Dollars. 


Million 
Dollars. 


Million 
Dollars. 


1849 


14.0 
82.4 
47.6 




14.0 


1850 


82.4 


1851 




47.6 








184&-1851. 3 years 


94.0 




04.0 








Annual aveiage 


81.83 




31.83 


1668 


60.5 
68.8 
74.7 
74.0 

•ra.8 




60 5 


1858 




68 8 


1854 




74 7 


1865 


74 


1856 




72 8 








1852-1856, 6 years 


850.8 




350 8 








Annual average ^ 


70.16 




70.16 


1857 


67.1 
64.8 




67 1 


1858 




64.8 




• 






181.9 




131.9 . 








65.95 




65.96 


1859 


61.8 
56.6 
62.5 
49.6 
47.7 


0.07 
0.13 
2.50 
6.00 
9.60 


61.87 




66 73 


1861 i..: 


66 00 


1862 

1863 


66.60 
67 30 






1859-1863, 5 years 


868.3 


18.80 


286.60 


Annual average 


53.66 


8.66 


67.82 


1864 


45.3 
40.9 
89.0 
89.6 
42.6 


10.9 
12.8 
13.8 
16.3 
17.0 


66 2 


1865 


68 2 




62 8 


1887 


64 9 




69.6 








207.4 


69.8 


276.7 








41.48 


18.86 


55.84 


1869 


43.0 
43.1 
43.2 
43.0 
42.7 


18.7 
20.1 
22.0 
24.4 
27.3 


61 7 




68 2 


1871 


65 2 


lara 


67 4 


1873 


70 






1869-1873.5 years , 


215.0 


112.6 


827 5 






Annual average 


43.0 


22.5 


65.5 


1874 


42.8 

41.7 
44.3 


31.1 
84.3 
41.5 


73.4 


1875 


76.0 




85 8 








128.3 


106.9 


285.2 


Annual average 


42.8 


85.6 


78.4 


Entlreperiod 


1,895.7 


307.0 


1,702.7 


Annual average 


♦49.86 


tl6.5 


•60.8 



* Average of 28 years, 1849-1876. 



t Averaffo of 18 years, 1899-1876. 
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WHEBB OUB GOLD AND STLVISB COME FBOM. 

From the Report of the Director of the Mint, Decembw, 1877. 

Oold and Silver qf Domestic Production Depoeiied at the Minte and Assay OJfices, 
from their Organization to the Close qf the Fiscal Year ended June ao, 1877. 



Locality. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Dakota 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Lake Superior 

Maryland 

MassachuBetts 

Michigan....^ 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Kerada 

New Hampshire.. . 

New Mexico , 

North Carolina...., 

Oregon , 

South Carolina...., 

Tennessee 

Utah , 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Beflned gold 

Farted from silver . 
Contained in silver 

Refined silver 

Farted from gold. . . 
Contained in gold.. 
Other sources 



Total 



Oold. 



^15,460 

19,777 

l,737»fl27 

677,843,687 

87,496,089 

469,828 

7,461,591 

21,956,462 

192 

956,869 



71 
49 
45 
99 
69 
75 
83 
61 
58 
10 



402 12 



43,061,065 

87,084 

10,606,058 

10,299 

1,288,708 

10,370,492 

13,785,872 

1,882,455 

80,252 

291,922 

10,800 

1,641,343 

126,713 

619,466 

135,958,026 

9,772,931 

9,302,132 



74 

23 

75 

00 

96 

18 

17. 

74 

43 

52 

41 

89 

15 

90 

10 

55 

86 



9,990,990 46 



$966,473,870 88 



Silver. 



(840,845 49 

1,100,550 42 

11,644,134 63 



403 88 

424,853 60 

468 00 



2,455,607 19 



917 56 

1,196 87 

1,182,354 82 

749,730 71 

49,048,914 00 



1,114,800 54 

44,748 83 

8,232 12 

293 



5,323,537 22 



11,793 86 



26,860,370 61 

6,226,872 58 

602,816 17 

2,572,785 18 



$109,558,931 66 



Total. 



^15,469 7t 

19,777 49 

2,078,772 94 

678.944,288 41 

89,140,174 32 

469,828 75 

7.451,995 66 

22,380,816 21 

660 58 

956,859 10 

2,455,607 19 

402 12 

917 56 

1,196 87 

44,183,440 56 

786,814 96 

59,653,972 75 

10,299 00 

2,403,004 50 

10,415,235 51 

13.789,104 29 

i;882,458 67 

80,252 43 

6,615,459 74 

10,800 41 

1,641,343 89 

126,713 15 

631,260 76 

135,958,026 10 

9,772,931 65 

9,302,132 36 

26,860,370 61 

6,225,872 68 

502,816 17 

12,568,775 64 



$1,096,062,802 54 



Profit of the Qovemment on Bilver Goinase under the TlTiatiTig 

Xjaws regulating the Mint. 

From the Annual Report of the Director of the Hint, December, 1877. 

The total purchases of silver bullion made by the government from January, 
1875, to October 31st, 1877, inclusive, were 28,707,634.57 fine ounces, at a total cost 
of $34,118,973.26, or an average cost of 118A cents per ounce fine. During that 
period the London rate averaged 64.7656 pence, or $1.20,05 per ounce fine. The 
pDrchases were therefore obtained by the government at 1^^ cents lower than the 
equivalent of the average London rate. 

The total bullion purchased, 28,707,634.57 fine, or 31,897,371.78 standard ounces, 
costing $34,118,{«73.26, will produce, at the coining rate of $1,24.4168 per standard 
ounce, fhictional silver coins to the amount of $39,685,688, and give a seigniorage or 
gain of $5,566,714.74. 



GOLD AND SILVEB MONEY, 
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HOW MtrcH aoiiD ANjy bHiVEB money have .we p 

Two estimates of the aggregate of gold and silver money in the United States 

were pnbiished May 19th, 1876, in Senate Document No. 64, 44th Congress, 1st Session. 

One of these estimates was as follows : 

The amount of gold and silver coin and bullion in the United States at the pres- 
ent time is estimated to be about $145,000,000, of which about $20,000,000 consists 
of silver coin and bullion. H. B. LINDERMAN, 

Director qf the JUint. 

Another estimate in the same Document, by Edward Young, Chief of the 

Bureau of Statistics, was as follows : 

"The value of the imports of fhe precious metals in the 55 fiscal years from 
September 30th, 1820, to June 8Qth, 1875, was $635,257,227. From inspection of the 
tables it will be seen that the excess of the exports over the imports of the precious 
metals during the 27 fiscal years from June 30th, 1848, to June SOth, 1875, is $1,211,- 
480,000, which, subtracted irom the product above given, to wit, $1,167,150,000, for 
the same period, leaves $405,670,000 as the net increase of our stock of precious 
metals, l^e stock of precious metals in the United States in 1848 may be estimated 
at $4,000,000. Assuming an expenditure of $150,000,000 in the arts and manufactures 
during this period of 27 years, and also an unregistered excess of exports of coin 
and bullion of $35,000,000 from the whole country during this period of 27 years, 
leaves $279,670,000 as me present stock of precious metate in the United States for 
monetanr purposes, of which it is roughly estimated that about one fourth, or |70,- 
000,000, IS silver, and the remaining three fourths, about $210,000,000, gold." 

The Annual Beport of the Director of the Mint for 1877 estimates the aggregate 

gold and silver coin and bullion in the United States on the Slet of October, 1877, as 

follows : 

Gold Coin and Bullion $207,459,095 

Silver Coin and Bullion 53,492,656 

Total Coin and Bullion $280,951,751 

Table allowing the aTorage annuBl ratio of Talne between gold and silver— ez- 
pretsedi aa is onstomaryi in quantities of pure silver to one of gold— in the 
London market from 1760 to 1876, inolnsive^ Up to 1829, firom Ex. Doo. 
117, first session Twenty-first Congress } from 1833 to 1876, from Fizley & 
Abell's London oircnlara ; for 1876, firom the weekly gold averages for stand- 
ard silver in the London Eoonomist. 

From the Beport of the U. S. Monetary Commission, 1877. 
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'Wa«kl7 I^uotiutlaiu In tho Q<dd Tkln* of niM Bw Silver, etc., darinK 
the Viaoal Tsu Bivled Jane 30, 1S77 (prepared ftom Q,aotaldoiu 
flunlahed by Plzley ft Abell, Iiondon). 
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1 18.24 91.45 


1 to 17.48 



KonbrtheDiteclorotlheMlnt ; 

Tbs loweat point toiictied bjellTcr daring Uie jeaiig; 
^ line (BrlQili sUndud), the weeklr qnot^on far Jnly 

Ive valqe of gold lo sUvct wbb o» 1 to 30,17, and the old 

rnuld have been wortb T^ cenU. Five monthi afterward. Decembet 
iricG daring tbe jear was realized, «U pence, at wblcb rate the j 
Did was aa 1 to 16.11, and the silver dollar would have been worth 
rai the hlgheel pohit reached bf silver eloce Jul}, 1^1. 



'a was 4M pence per onnoe 
ISth. At this rate the rcla- 



SnnumuT of ttae Operationa of Uie Oenenil Land Offioe. 

Fob tBt FucAL Tiab bhuins Junb BO, 18^. Acne. 

Di»pos»lo(Pnb]lcIjuidi by Caah Sales. 7«.086 

BIUlairBoiBiljLand Warrant Locationi ,-r B7 48D 

Hamenead Bnlrte*. 2178.098 

Timber Coltore Enlrlee , . SaOfUS 

ABTienltnral College Scrip Locations '.]','. I'fflO 

Approved to States as Swamp Lands SSOVSB 

Certiaed to Bailroads 7m79B 

Certtfled for Wagon Koads. ...■..■.'... .'." .V ffilS 

S^L1S'^I'"-4^'""°J°"^,"^*' ."...'..'.'.".' 6a«3 

Certified for Common School* ^T fT4 

Certified for UntvoTBilleB Vaaa 

Internal Improvement SelecHona ■ utaa 

LiHalt-breedScrlpLocationB 3^ 

■"■nHp'^M; :.. ■::;;;::;;; :::::.::::::::::::;::::;:: 11 

nnder the Uining Laws ..',','.'...',.''.'*'.'.' 



jKctsifter 



Total at 



14,ll» 

.4,819,787 



SPECIE IS BANKS, 1868-1877. 



8FI10IB IN BAITKB, 1888-1877. 



Thi table helon' exUblU tie uaoact of epecle held b j the nallonal bsnlis at tbs 
dates of theli raporlB for tba last nine years ; the coin, coin-ccrtiflcalss, and cheeks 
payable In coin held bf the New York Clt; banks being aisled sepanlely. 
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AX AMERICAN ALMANAC FOB I818. 



AMOUNT OF FAFIBB MOHZTr IN THX tTNTTED STATES. 

From th« Report of the Comptroller of the Ctorency, December, 1877. 

Thk sabjoined table exhibits, by denominfttions, the amount of national-bank 
and legal-tender notes ontetanding on November 1, 1877 : 



DSXOXQTATXOKS. 



Amount of 

National-bank 

Notes. 



Ones 

Twos 

Fives 

Tens 

Twenties 

Fifties 

One hundreds. 
Fivehnndrcds, 
One thousands 



$3,800,456 

Si,282,881 

93,604,900 

98,312,860 

65,454,600 

82,256,100 

28,800,000 

1,203,600 

257.000 

•10,800 



$316,881,990 



Amount of 
Legal-tenders. 



$24,806,460 
24,600,644 
62,932,148 
63,146,861 
60,836,495 
30,106,715 
80,176,670 
84,752,600 
34.123,600 
tl,000,000 



$866,483,892 



Total 



$28,606,916 

26,883,498 

146,437,048 

161,460,711 

126,290,995 

62,363,815 

68,976,670 

85,956,000 

34,380.500 

1,010,800 



$672,365,882 



Section 5176 of the Bevised Statutes provides *'that not more than one-sixth part 
of the notes framished to anv association shall be of a less denomination than five 
dollars, and that after specie payments are resumed no association shall be fur- 
nished with notes of a less denomination than flvo dollars.*^ 



AMOTTNT OF PAFEB CUBBNNOYJBETIBND, 1875-1877. 

Ths following stmimaryezhibits concisely the operations of the acts of June 20, 
1874, and of January 14, 1875, down to December 1, 1877 : 

National-bank notes outstanding, Jnne 20, 1874 $349,894,183 

Amount of same issued from June 20, 1874, to Jan. 14, 1873. . $4,734,500 
Amount redeemed and retired between same dates 2,767,282 

Licrease from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875 1,967,268 

Total amount outstanding, January 14, 1875 $351,861,450 

Amount redeemed and retired from Jan. 14, 1875, to date. . . $61,728,884 
Amount surrendered between same dates 9,288,107 

Total redeemed and surrendered $70,966,491 

Amount issued between same dates 38,324,640 

Decrease fh>m January 14, 1875, todate 32,641,861 

National-bank notes outstanding at date $819,219,699 

Greenbacks on deposit June 20, 1874, to retire notes of dosed banks . . . $3,813,675 
Deposited from June 20, 1874, to date, to retire national-bank notes 72,660,145 

Total deposits $76,482,820 

Circulation redeemed by Trcas^r between same dates without reissue. 64,495,616 

Greenbacks on deposit at date 111,967,204 

Greenbacks retired nnder act of January 14, 1875 $30,659,712 

Greenbacks outstanding at date 851,840,289 



* Fractions of notes. 



t Destroyed in ChlciKO fire. 
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ATT AUEBICAN ALUANAC I 



From.Trtl. 


pnpansdliyEd 


wMd Yoniii!, Ch 


,(o(.h,Bu™ 


0fBtttWlo,lf 


v^bar.isiv. 
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or Bank of 
United Slated 


Stale Bulks. 
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ropulaticn. 


ptrcpiu. 


■Si 


t5,40a.OOD 


«28.100,000 

eB.ooo',000 

«,B83.S44 

si.aaa.sse 

M.830,6TO 

iGe,Ha,4BG 

140,801,038 
14B,1BS,8B0 
116,138.910 
1S3, 170,906 

]iia,ee8,sra 

166,lfl6,il5I 
SOT, 102,477 


00 

1 
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a,a8B,ooo 
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i4,:s8,Dou 
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S4,74S,00a 
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PAFBB UOIfElT AJSTD COZN OF OBBAI BBITAIIT. 

Tbb tallowing la the eaUmnts of the Sepatf-mutei ot tbo Wnt, In an ofOdal 
commnnicatloii : 
EallmBted value of the Gold Coin In circulation in the United Kingdom 

December 81, 1875 £118,680,009 

Gold bmilon December 31, 187B I4.a08.000 

£188.468.000 
Eatlmsled value of tba SiLVEB Com lo dicnlaUon In the United Klnit- 

dom December 31, 1675 £19.000.000 

E«tlmated valoe of the Papeb CtmiiBNor in drcnlalion In the United 

Kingdom December 31, 1875 ; 

Notea of Bank of England £28.041,000 

Notes ot KiiElieU banSs A'HS.OOO 

Notes ot Scolcb and IriBbUanta , 18,529,0 00 

Total paper money jE46.8fle,000 

Total cnrrencr of Great Britain, Bpwio and paper £I98,T66,00iJ 



NATIONAL BAVK CIBCDLATIOH, NOVEUBEe, 1877. S27 
KAmONAIi BAJSTK 0IBGUZiA.170ir, NOVmCHElB, 1B77. 



AS kUSmCAS ALUAJf AC I 



NATIONAL SAJStKB OF THX U£liTJIU) 6TATB8 IN 1677. 

rroni Iht Riport of Un ComplMllBr of tha Curreney, Decemljer, IKT. 

Tbk raUawingt*bl« exhibits the resonrees and llablllUeaoT all tbenitloiud banks 

■t tho doss of basUraiB od the Ont dsj ct October, 1877— Ibe date of tbeir lut re- 



CONDITION OF U. S. NATIONAL BANKS, 1871-1877. 329 

CONDITION OF THS UJJXTJ iS D STATES NATIONAIi BANKS, 

1871-1877. 

From the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, December, 1877. 

The following table exhibits the resources and liabililles of the national banks 
in operation at corresponding dates for the last six years : 



Oct. 2, 

1871. 



1,767 
banks. 



Resources. 

Loans 

Bonds for circnlation. . 

Other U. 8. bonds... 

Other stocks, bonds.etc. 

Dae from other banks. 

Real estate 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes. . . . 

National-banknotes. . . 

Clearing-house ex- 
changes 

U. S. certificates of de-i 
posit I 

Due from U. S. Treas-j 
urer 

Other resources 



MiUimu. 

a3i.6 

864.6 
46.8 
21.6 

143.2 
80.1 
18.2 

107.0 
14.8 

115.2 



Oct. 8, 

1872. 



1,919 
banks. 



Totals 1,730.6 



41.2 



LlABXLITntS. 

Capital stock 458.3 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits 

Circulation 

Due to depositors. . . . 
Due to other banks . . . 
Other liabilities, 



■ Totals. 



101.1 
42.0 
817.4 
631.4 
171.9 
8.6 



Million*. 

877.2 

882.0 
27.6 
23.6 

128.2 
82.3 
10.2 

102.1 
16.8 

125.0 

6.7 



%t^ 



1,976 
banks. 



26.2 



1,755.8 



1,730.6 



479.6 
110.8 

46.6 
335.1 
628.9 
143.8 

11.5 



1,755.8 



Mittioiu, 

944.2 

888.3 
23.6 
23.7 

149.5 
84.7 
19.9 
92.4 
16.1 

100.3 

20.6 

**i7.*8* 



Oct, 2, 

1874. 



2,004 
banks. 



JfUUona. 

954.4 

383.3 

28.0 

27.8 

134.8 

88.1 

21.2 

80.0 

18.5 

109.7 

42.8 

20.3 
18.9 



Oct. 1, 
1875. 



2,087 
banks. 



1,830.6 1,877.2 



491.0 
120.3 

64.5 
340.3 
640.0 
173.0 

11.5 



1,830.G 



493.8 

129.0 

61.6 

334.2 

ems 

175.8 
9.1 



1,877.2 



MiUitnu. 

984.7 

870.3 

28.1 

33.6 

144.7 

42.4 

8.1 

76 5 

18.6 

87.9 

48.8 

19.6 
19.1 



Oct. 2, 
1876. 



2,089 
banks. 



1,882.2 



604.8 
134.4 

63.0 
319.1 
679 4 
179.7 

11.8 

1,882.2 



MiUiatu. 

931.3 

837.2 

47.8 

84.4 

146.9 

43.1 

21.4 

84.2 

15.9 

100.0 

29.2 

16.7 
19.1 



Oct. 1, 
1877. 



2,080 
banks. 



1,827.2 



499.8 
183.2 

46.4 
292.2 
666.2 
179.8 

10.6 



1,8272. 



891.9 

836.8 

45.0 

ai.6 

129.9 

45.3 

22.7 

66.9 

' 15.6 

74.6 

33.4 

16.0 
28.7 



1,741.1 



479.6 
122.8 

44.6 
291.9 
689.4 
161.6 

10.4 



1,741.1 



Average Circulation, Deposits and Beserve Funds of the National 
Banks in New York City, in the other^Principal Cities, and in the 
Bemalnder of the Country, separately, and the Average of the 
whole for the Iiast Bight Tears. 



Crms AKD 
Statbs. 


No. of 
Banks. 


N. Y. City . . 
Other cities.. 
States & Ter. 


49 

181 
1,724 


Averages... 


1,954 



ClrenU- 
tton. 



$ 

Million*. 

24 03 

60.81 
221.42 

315.26 



Net 
Depoeits 


Legal- 
ton der 
Funds. 


Due from 
Reserve 
Aftents 
and Re- 
demption 
Fund. 


Total 
Reserve 
Funds. 


Mimon: 
176.86 
191.43 
270.62 


Milltona. 

63.92 
41.34 
40.43 


MiUion*. 

60.00 
27.94 
66.92 


Miirumt. 
64.43 
63.28 
97.36 


638.93 


135.70 


85.37 


221.08 



Ratios of Led^l-ten- 
der Funds to — 



Circula- 
tion. 



Circula- 
tion and 
Deposits. 



Vtr etnt.^ Par etnt. 



224.4 
59.2 
18.3 



43.0 



26.8 

15.8 

8.2 



Ratio of 
Reserve 
Funds to 
Circ. and 
Deposits. 



P*r tent. 
27.1 
26.5 
19.8 



14.2i 23.2 



It will be seen from the tables given, that the average strength of the national 
banks for the last eight years is fuUv equal to that of the State banks daring 
periods of suspension and redemption In former times ; and, if resumption is to 
take place upon any fixed date, the national banks will be certain, as a matter of 

Srecaution. to strengthen their reserves beyond the averages here given. It cannot 
doubted, therefore, that the national banks will be prepared to redeem their 
circulating notes at any date of resumption which may be fixed upon. 



THE SILVER MONEY QUESTION. 



DuBiNG llie past two or tliree years, questions relating to the coin- 
age, to the kind and amount of metallic money in circulation, and to 
the monetary standard have assumed on unprecedented public inter- 
est. From utter inattention or obliviousness, the public mind has 
been suddenly aroused to an eager and intense discussion of the most 
abstruse questions of financial science. The journals of two hemi- 
spheres have teemed for more than two years with articles, commu- 
nications, and statistics bearing upon the relative uses and abuses of 
gold and silver as mediums of exchange. Parties have formed or are 
forming upon the issue whether silver money shall be a legal tender, 
or shall be so far discredited as to be used only to a very limited 
amount as subsidiary coinage. The silver problem, which was made 
the subject of monetary conventions in Europe as early as 1867, and 
which in 1873, when the great German Empire determined to de- 
monetize silver, became still more prominently a question of public 
interest abroad, has since, owing to the impending resumption 
of specie payments in this country, taken a still stronger hold upon 
the public mind in the United States. So far from the position 
and rank of silver in our currency system having been settled by the 
legislation of 1873, it is now apparent that the question of what is 
or what is to be the currency of the United States was never more 
unsettled than at the present time. 

It is urged by the advocates of the single gold standard, that the 
attempt to maintain two metals side by side as equal legal tenders 
is neither philosophical, practicable, nor desirable ; that the money 
measure cannot be based upon two unequal units, any more than tho 
measure of length upon two yard-sticks of difierent lengths; that 
the attempt to measure values by two standards is as absurd as to 
set up two varying standards of measure, or of weight ; that gold is 
commended as the universal money measure, as well by its scarcity and 
consequent inherent valuo as by the superior convenience of making 
heavy payments in coins of that metal ; that it is further recommended 
as the sole monetary standard by its adoption and use for more than 
sixty years past by Great Britain, whose capital is the most important 
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financial centre of the world ; that the Bubseqnent adoption of the 
single gold standard by Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and finally by Germany, has greatly extended the reasons why gold 
should become the standard of all commercial nations ; that to main- 
tain silver money as full legal tender is an attempt to fiy in the facd 
of existing facts as to the commercial exchanges of the world ; that, 
in x>oint of fact, no payments to any considerable amount are made in 
silver, even in conntries maintaining the double standard ; that all 
such payments are made either by the transfer of gold, or by credits 
in the form of checks, drafts, or bills of exchange ; that the attempt 
to keep a silver currency of full value in circulation as legal tender 
would give the people a heavy, burdensome, and inconvenient me- 
dium of exchange ; that the wear of silver coins by abrasion in con- 
stant use would be a heavy loss to the people ; that its intrinsic quali- 
ties render gold more permanent in value than silver ; that the im- 
mense superiority of gold to silver secures it a permanent demand that 
guards against its depreciation ; that the double standard subjects busi- 
ness to the fluctuations of two metals instead of one ; that to give debtors 
the right of paying in the cheaper metal is a great wrong to the credi- 
tor ; that the fluctuations under the double standard give a harvest of 
profit to money changers and brokers ; that the creation of an inter- 
national money standard must necessarily lead to the adoption of one 
metal, and that standard can only be gold ; that the gold standard 
gives certainty and stability to commercial transactions ; that it would 
be the wisest plan for all nations to agree upon gold as the monetary 
standard ; that, pending such a general agreement, it becomes every 
government to shape its policy and legislation toward the establishing 
of the unitary system of gold coinage ; and that the nations which 
persist in maintaining the double standard will thereby become un- 
willing holders on a falling market of the rejected silver of other 
countries, subjecting them not only to enormous pecuniary losses, but 
to predestined failure in attempting to maintain silver. 

On the other hand, the advocates of the double or optional stand- 
ard of gold and silver maintain that silver is entitled to rank side by 
side with gold as a full-valued money of payment and legal tender ; 
that its monetary uses, as shown in the history of all nations, have 
been so widespread and beneficent as to call for its continuance ; that 
at the present day nearly three fourths of the nations of the world, 
and more than three fourths of the i)opulations, have silver money in 
actual circulation as a full legal tender for all debts ; that silver has 
Incontestable advantages over gold as a circulating medium for small 
payments, it being intrinsically a harder metal, and much less liable 
to abrasion and consequent loss to the community by use ; that while 
gold coins of small amount (like the American gold dollar) are ex- 
tremely inconvenient and liable to loss and speedy wearing out, be- 
sides being very difficult to count and to handle, the silver dollar and 
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half-dollar, on tlie contrary, are found to last half a century even with 
constant handling ; that the objection to silver money, founded on its 
great bulk and weight, is answered by the statement that nearly all 
modern exchanges are effected, not by transfer of any metal, but by 
Credits in the familiar form of checks and bills of exchange ; that, 
therefore, the argument from inconyenlence has little or no more 
weight as against silver than it has against gold ; that there is no 
gold coin which can take the place that the five-franc piece and the 
piaster, or dollar, have so long and so well occupied ; that the claim 
of the depreciation of silver where it is demonetized simply marks 
the measure of the wrong done to the people in depriving them of 
one of the precious metals, and throwing the loss upon all holders ; 
that governments have no right to confiscate property, or to add to 
the burdens of debt by degrading a metal which they themselves 
have stamped and coined as money of full value; that the gold 
standard necessitates the restriction of silver to a debased token 
money, which pays the wages of labor in a depreciated currency, 
while the profits of capital are reaped in gold ; that gold is subject to 
much greater fluctuations of demand and supply, and can readily be 
cornered or made artificially scarce, while if commerce has two metals 
to fall back upon, this liability is diminished by one half ; that the 
history of the single gold standard in England proves that great com- 
mercial and monetary panics are more liable to occur under the mono- 
metallic than under the double standard ; that when either metal is 
available as a substitute for the other, the local fluctuations of supply 
and demand for either inevitably bring out the other to restore 
equilibrium ; that the double standard system thus secures more 
stable value to money, and the interest thereon, than is attainable 
under the single standard ; that the analogy drawn from standards of 
measure has no application to the standard of value or to economic 
science, as has been shown by the ablest political economists ; that 
the withdrawal from current use as money of any considerable body 
of the coinage, by demonetizing it, is a violent contraction of the cir- 
culating medium, entailing great stringency, inconvenience, and loss 
upon the people where it is withdrawn ; that the demonetizing of 
silver by Germany in 1873, though not fully carried out, produced a 
financial panic of the severest kind in that country, from which 
France, on the other hand (which continued to maintain the double 
standard), was wholly free ; that the example of France disproves 
the claim that silver cannot be 'maintained side by side with gold, as 
a full legal-tender ; that the effect of the demonetization of silver is 
logically admitted by the advocates of the single gold standard; 
that any attempt to bring all nations to gold as the only full-valued 
metallic money would result in an enormous shrinkage in the volume 
of the currency, a fearful depression in the prices of all commodities 
and securities, in enormous losses of property, in universal commercial 
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and financial embarrassment, and in widespread bankruptcy and 
ruin ; that this violent monetary contraction, while it would carry 
down the price of the discredited silver to the great loss of all nations 
holding that form of currency, would raise in an equal ratio the 
value of gold, which would become so scarce and dear as to be at 
times unobtainable; that the best statistics procurable show the 
amount of the world's silver coinage to be nearly, if not quite, equal 
to that of the gold coinage in circulation ; and that thus to demone- 
tize or virtually to abolish silver as a legal tender would have tho 
effect of a contraction of almost fifty per cent in the circulating me- 
dium ; that this contraction of the legal currency would become a 
fearful creator of panics and monetary crises ; that the rejection of 
silver from its former high place as a received money measure and 
standard of value would be a great wrong to all individuals and na- 
tions owing debts at the time the change was made ; that such a con- 
traction would require all debts which before it were payable in 
either gold or silver, to be paid in gold alone ; that this enhancement 
of the value of money, which would become dearer and dearer in pro- 
portion as the demonetization extended, would practically bankrupt 
that large portion of the community in debt, while it would unduly 
enrich the fortunate possessors of ready money ; that consequently 
the attempt to establish the single gold standard everywhere is a 
movement in the interest of the few as against the many, and that a 
just regard for vested rights, for the vast interests engaged in com- 
merce and industry, for the convenience of the common people, and 
even for national solvency, requires the maintenance of both gold and 
silver as money of payment in all countries now using them, if in- 
deed it does not demand the restoration of the double standard in 
countries which have discarded it. 

In addition to these general considerations urged by the advocates 
of both sides on the silver question, there is another branch of the 
argument based upon considerations peculiar to the United States. 
It is alleged by the advocates of the double standard, that this country 
had the silver dollar as a full-valued currency and legal tender to any 
amount, until the year 1873; that for nearly eighty years the silver 
dollar of 371^ grains of pure silver (412^ grains standard silver) 
went side by side with the Mexican dollar of equal value and weight, 
as the real monetary unit; that though this dollar was never Coined 
to any great amount, it was none the less the standard measure, 
while half-dollars of equal proportional value were coined to the 
amount of $109,000,000, and were everywhere in circulation; that 
the legislation of 1873, under the guise of amending the mint 
statutes, prohibited the coinage of the silver dollar, and limited 
the legal-tender power of other silver coins to five dollars in 
any one payment; that this act, while it did not take away the 
value of the existing dollar coiDage, practically efibcted demonetiza- 
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tion by probibiting tbe farther coinage of the silver dollar ; tliat 
the demonetization was actually completed by tbe revision of 
tbe wbole statute law enacted in bulk June 22d, 1874, in which it 
was provided, in section 3586, that tbe silver coins of tbe United States 
should be a legal tender to tbe amount of five dollars only in any 
one payment — ^these silver coins, by section 8513, having been speci- 
fied so as expressly to exclude tbe silver dollar ; that this legislation 
was effected without any public discussion in tbe country, with very 
brief debate in either House or Senate ; that it was during a suspen- 
sion of specie payments, and before tbe Resumption Act of 1875 was 
passed, when there was no silver coin in circulation, and public atten- 
tion was not drawn to questions of coinage or of currency ; tliat the 
act thus passed, revolutionizing the entire metallic money system of 
the country, was in effect without tbe consent of the people, and 
ought to be rescinded; tliat its effect was, coupled with the subse- 
quent legislation for resumption of specie payments, to change tho 
measure of all obligations, public and private, to make debts before 
payable in gold or silver at option, payable in gold alone; that thus 
an enormous enhancement of indebtedness was effected, alike unjust 
to the debtor class while unduly favoring that of the creditor, and 
prejudicial to public policy and to private welfare; that the United 
States is, of all nations, tbe one most interested in maintaining the 
value of silver as money, being the largest producer of silver metal ; 
that U{)on the market for this one of the precious metals depends a 
very large share of our national prosperity; that the present as well 
as the prospective value of our silver mines closely approaches, if it 
does not exceed, that of our gold mines ; that the discrediting of silver, 
and its banishment from use as legal-tender currency, implies nothing 
less than the almost entire destruction of the market for American 
silver; that for us to enter into the designs of those who would make 
the gold standard universal, would be to enhance not only all public 
and private obligations, but to throw away one of our most efficient 
sources of national wealth ; and that Congress is bound, by considera- 
tions of public equity, as well as by those of national interest, to re- 
store tbe money measure to what it was before the legislation of 1873, 
as perf^ted by the enactment of the Revised Statutes. It is added by 
some of the advocates of this view, that the only hope of the United 
States for returning to successful and permanent specie payments lies 
in the remonetization of silver, and its availability as a part of the 
lawful circulating medium ; and that specie resumption, if attempted 
in gold alone, will have to be postponed for many years, or will 
prove a failure, while, if undertaken on the solid basis of two metals, 
it may be expected to prove a speedy and permanent success. 

On the other hand, the opponents of the restoration of the double 
standard in this country maintain that adequate notice was £^ven of 
the proposed demonetization of silver in 1873; that the demone- 
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tizing of silver could not liave been part of a scbeme to raise all 
debts to tbe gold standard, because silver was actually worth 3 
per cent more than gold at tbe time ; that as early as 1869, tbe pro- 
position was made in Congress to adopt tbe single gold standard; 
tbat bills were brougbt forward at repeated sessions of Congress, 
from 1869 to 1873, embodying tbat revision of tbe coinage wbicb 
finally became a law; tbat tbe reason 'assigned on tbe floor of tbe 
House for stopping tbe coinage of silver dollars — namely, tbat sucb 
coins were wortb tbree per cent more tban tbeir face, so tbat tbey 
were at once exported, or went into tbe melting pot — was a sufficient 
reason for rejecting silver as a money measure, as tbe mucb greater 
depreciation of tbat metal below gold is a sufficient reason now ; tbat 
facts beyond controversy sbow tbe impossibility of fixing tbe value of 
silver by legislation, wbilegold is virtually tbe one money of payment 
employed by tbe leading nations ; tbat even wben tbe silver dollar was 
legal tender to any amount, it was practically out of circulation, only 
about 18,000,000 in tbat denomination having been coined in tbe United 
States from first to last; tbat tbe public faitb has been solemnly 
pledged by repeated acts of Congress to tbe payment of tbe national 
debt, and tbe outstanding legal-tender currency, in coin of tbe 
United States, of full value; tbat tbis pledge of tbe public credit 
can never be redeemed by payment in depreciated silver ; tbat tbe at- 
tempt to remonetize silver now, by undoing tbe legislation of 1873, 
and' authorizing tbe coinage of silver dollars as an unlimited legal 
tender, would be to flood tbe country with a depreciated and depreci- 
ating currency ; tbat tbe attempt to pay aS. tbe national debt, or tbe 
interest thereon, by such a coinage of silver dollars, would be an act 
of bad faitb, highly injurious to tbe national credit, and productive 
in tbe end of far greater losses tban tbe percentage which would be 
saved by paying in tbe cheaper metal ; tbat the tendency of commercial 
nations in Europe to tbe adoption of tbe single gold standard is too 
powerful to be successfully resisted ; tbat if tbe United States should 
remonetize silver as full legal tender, it would stand almost alone in the 
quixotic enterprise, opposed to great commercial laws and to the spirit 
of the age ; that were our laws so changed as to make silver once more 
a legal tender, tbe United States would become a market for tbe cast- 
off silver of other nations, in addition to the product of our own mines, 
until silver would become a drug which everybody would be anxious 
to get rid of ; and tbat resumption of specie payments, if attempted in 
gold and silver, would break down by the double load it would have 
to carry, and result in the worst blow to our national credit which it 
has ever yet sustained. 

Amid so wide a conflict of opinion, it is important to recapitulate 
the leading historical facts in tbe revolution or threatened revolu- 
tion impending, as to the relative use of tbe precious metals as cur- 
rency. 
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On tlie 29d of December, 1865, tlie four goTemmento of France 
Belgium, Italy, and SwitsBerland entered into a monetary convention, 
whicli establisbed an identity in tbe weight and fineneaa of the silver 
and gold coins of those countries. This convention, which is com- 
monly known as the Latin Monetary League (from the fact that the 
nations participating were of Latin origin chiefly), is still in force. 
Greece was afterwards admitted as a memlier of the convention, and 
officially appointed agents from these five Powers were empowered to 
hold an annual conference, at which the amount and proportions of 
the coinage for the sncceediog year by each memlier of the League 
are fixed. As the double standard is still maintidned among the 
countries of the Jjatin League, the demonetizing of silver by Germany 
BO far discredited that metal, leading to an abrupt decline in its value 
as measured by gold, that the League has since greatly restricted the 
coinage of silver. The original motive for forming the convention 
grew out of the great change in the relative value of the precious 
metals, which had been occasioned by the influx of gold to £uropo 
from the newly discovered mines of Galifomia and Australia. The 
disturbing effect thereby created upon the currency of those coun- 
tries which had the double standard brought them to devise some 
means of maintaining a more fixed relation of value between silver 
and gold in the proportion legalized in France ever since 1803, of 15^ 
of silver to 1 of gold. 

The Paris Convention of December 23d, 1865, by the four Powers 
named, fixed the proportion of pure metal in gold coins of twenty 
francs, ten francs, and five francs, and also of the silver coin of five 
francs, at -ffj of pure metal with -^ alloy. It also reduced the pro- 
portion of lightness in the silver coins below five francs from -^J^f^ to 
■f^. At the same time, these subsidiary coins wore made legal ten- 
der only to an amount not exceeding fifty francs.* 

An International Conference on weights, measures, and coins was 
held in Paris, in June, 1867, followed by an International Monetary 
Conference in the same city, June 2l6t to July 9th, 1807. These con- 
ferences grew out of the International Exhibition of that year, and 

* By the terms of tho monetary league between France, Belgimn, Italy, and 
Switzerland, no government has tbe power to demonetize Bilver, or to change the 
common monetary unit (the five-franc piece) before the year 1880. The following 
table exhibits the maximum amount of silver money to be coined for each of the 
nations which are parties to the league in ISTT : 

Francs. 

France 27,000,000 or $5,400,000 

Italy 18,000,000 " 8,600,000 

Belgium 6,400,000 " 1,080,000 

Switzerland 8,600,000 " 720,000 

Greece 1,800^000 " 880,000 

55,800,000 or $11,160,000 

The meeting of tho conference of the representatives of the contracting Pow- 
ers, which was to have been held in January, 1877, was postponed, by agreemont 
between the governments, until the close of that year. 
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were composed cbiefly of commissioners at that exliibltion, with 
other persons eminent in science and in commerce. Among them 
were the Baron de Hock for Austria, Feer-Herzog for Switzerland, 
Raymond de Segary for Spain, Samuel D. Ruggles for the United 
States, Leone Levi for Great Britain, M. de Jacobi for Russia, and 
Messrs. Becquerel, Bevuderilla, Michel Chevalier, and M. Wolowski 
for France. The Prince Napoleon presided over the monetary con- 
ference, and a report in favor of uniform coinage for all nations, 
styled the Unification Money, was agreed upon. The series of gold 
coins now in use in France being adopted by the greater part of the 
population in Europe, was recommended as a basis for the uniform 
system, and it was urged that all governments adopt a similar unit in 
the issue of their gold corns, and make them everywhere of the same 
fineness, -^^y fine. It was also resolved to be desirable that the system 
of the double monetary standards be abandoned wherever it yet ex- 
ists. M. Wolowski opposed the abandonment of the double standard, 
which was a problem on which public opinion was divided, and 
which each nation should resolve for itself. He thought it inexpe- 
dient to take the full legal-tender power from silver, which would 
diminisb by half the mass of the precious metals in circulation. The 
forced circulation of paper money must cease one day in Austria, 
Russia, and America, and then a new demand for a metal for coinage 
would take place, which it would be necessary to meet with silver ; 
otherwise the value of the only metal having legal course would in- 
crease so much as to turn all contracts against the debtors. Baron de 
Hock argued in behalf of the gold standard, insisting that it was 
more steady than either the double standard or the silver. The re- 
port in favor of the gold standard was adopted by a large majority. 

The Paris Conference of 1867 was, it was understood, semi-officially 
supported by tbe French Government, which was anxious that other 
governments, represented (however unofficially) to the number of 
twenty, should prosecute the scheme of the monetary unification to a 
successful issue. 

Out of the representations of the British deputies to the Paris Con- 
ference grew the Royal Commission on Liternational Coinage, consti- 
tuted by an order of the queen, July 18th, 1868. This commission 
took testimony from financiers, statisticians, and monetary experts, 
and brought in a report, July 25th, 1868, of 394 folio pages, including 
evidence. In this report, the recommendation of the Paris Monetary 
Conference of a single gold standard is held as an adoption of the 
British law and custom on the subject, and the arguments in favor 
of gold as of superior steadiness of value, and of economy as a medium 
of exchange, are urged, together with the uncertainty and incon- 
venience arising from a double or alternative standard. The report 
enters into detail regarding the history of coinage regulations, 
and closes with opposing the adoption by England of a gold coin of 
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tLo valuo of 25 fraucs in the place of the sovereign, while favoring 
the other recommendations of the Paris Monetary Conference. 

Let us now tarn to the first steps taken in the United States to- 
ward the demonetization of silver. On the 6th of January, 1868, Hon. 
John Sherman, a member of the Committee of the Senate on Finance, 
introduced a bill, the first three sections of which were as follows : 

A BiU In SekUlon to the Coinage of Gold and Silver. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Honse of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, Tliat, with a view to promote a uniform corrcncy 
among the nations, the weight or the gold coin of Ave aollan shall be one hundred 
and twenty-four and nine twentletlis troy grains, so that it shall agree with a French 
coin of twenty-flve francs, and with the rate of thirty-one hundred francs to the kilo- 
gram ; and tne other sizes or denominations siiall be in due proportion of weight, 
and the fineness shall be nine tenths or nine hundred parts fine in one thousand. 

8x0. 2. And bo it farther enacted. That, in order to conform the silver coinage Ui 
this rate, and to the French valuation, the weight of the half-dollar shall be one 
hundred and seventy-nine jgrains, equivalent to one hundred and sixteen decigrams ; 
and the lesser coins shall be in due proportion, and the fineness shall be nine 
tenths. But the coinage of silver pieces of one dollar, five cents, and three cents shall 
be discontinued. 

Sbc. 8. And be it further enacted, Tliat the gold coins to be issued under this 
act shall be a l^al tender in all payments to any amount, and the silver coins shall 
be a legal tender to an amount not exceeding ten dollars in any one payment. 

• This bill was referred to the Committee on Finance, and reported 
back J une 9th, 1868, with certain amendments. One of these amended 
Section 8 to read as follows : 

Seo. 8. And be it further enacted. That the gold coins to be issued under this 
act shall be a legal tender for all payments to any amount, eaecept for such existing 
honde of the United States as are payable in coin; and the silver coins shall be a 
legal tender to an amount not exceedmg ten dollars in any one payment. 

March 3d, 1868, Senator Frelinghuysen brought in a bill to pro- 
mote uniform coinage, the leading feature of which provided that the 
amount of pure gold in an eagle or five-dollar gold piece should 
hereafter be 113 grains troy weight, to correspond to the amount of 
gold contained in an English pound sterling. The Committee on 
Finance, to whom these bills were referred, together with the pro- 
ceedings of the International Monetary Conference di 1867, and the 
report of Mr. Buggies, delegate from the United States to that con- 
ference, reported June 9th, 1868, through Mr. Sherman, that the bill 
first named be reported with amendments, supported by a report from 
Mr. Sherman ; and that Hon. E. B. Morgan, of the same committee, 
be authorized to submit a report adverse to the bill ; that these re- 
ports be printed and the bill be postponed, with a view to elicit full 
discussion of the several questions embraced. 

Mr. Sherman's report dwelt upon the importance of a common 
monetary standard among all nations, the inconvenience of the dif. 
ferent standards of value, the history of the efibrts towards unification 
of coinage, and gave a statement of the result arrived at by the Paris 
Monetary Conference of the preceding year (1867). It urged as a 
reason why the United States should now adopt the single gold stan- 
dard, that this nation is the great gold-producing country of the 
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world ; that gold with us is like cotton — a raw product ; that every 
obstruction to its free use diminishes its value, and that loss falls 
upon the United States, the country of production ; that the United 
States, being a debtor nation, should place itself in harmony with 
the money units of the creditor nations, and thus promote the ease of 
borrowing money and payment of debts, without loss of recoinage or 
of exchange — always paid by the debtor ; that the single standard of 
gold is an American idea, yielded reluctantly by France and other 
countries, where silver is the chief standard of value ; that to main- 
tain two standards of value is an impossible attempt, and has given 
rise to nearly all the debasement of coinage of the last two centuries ; 
that the opportunity is now offered to the United States to secure a 
common international standard in the metal most available, best 
adapted for coinage, and mainly the product of our own country, and 
in conformity with a policy now agreed to by the oldest and wealthi- 
est nations of the world. The report of the committee further stated 
that the Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of the Mint had 
been consulted, and the result of this conference was the bill herewith 
reported (the most important provisions of which are given above), 
discontinuing the coinage of the silver dollar, and limiting the legal- 
tender power of the subsidiary silver coin to ten dollars. The report 
adds: 

"The provisions in regard to silver coinage are urged bvthe Director of the 
Hint, to aeciire harmony between the present market viuue of gold and silver ; hnt 
this coinage can be regulated hereafter by the varying values of the two metals, 
and without disturbing the sole legal standard of value for large sums." 

On the subject of existing contracts as affected by the proposed 
change in the monetary system, the report held : 

"All private contracts are made in view of the power of Congress to regulate 
the value of coins. This power has been repeatedly exercised by Congress, and in 
no case was any provision made for enforcing existing contracts in the old rather 
than the new standard. All property and contracts majr be affected by legislation, 
but it is not presumed that in the exercise of its legislative power Congress will bo 
controlled by either the debtor or the creditor, bat only by the g^eneral good. 
.... All contracts are now on the legal-tender basis. Every private creditor 
would now take the new coin, and would be largely benefited by the changed 
medium of payment. The small relief of the debtor by the slightly diminished 
standard of coin will tend to that degree to lessen the unavoidable nardship to him 
of a return to specie payment. . . . Your committee therefore conclude, that 
as to all private debts or contracts, the only provision necessary in this bill is to 
postpone the operation of Its legal-tender clause for a reasonable time after the pas> 
sage of the act.^' 

On the subject of public debts the report holds the following lan- 
guage : 



i( 



As to public debts, the contract of loan is the only law that ought to affect the 
creditor until his debt is fully discharged. Congress, as the authorized agent of the 
American people, is one party to the contract, and it may no more vary the contract 
by subsequent acts than any other debtor may vary his contract As to the public 
creditor, no legislative power stands between him and the exact performance of his 
contract. Public faith nolds the scales between him and the United States, and the 
penalUes for a breach of this faith are far more severo and disastrous to the nation 
than courts, constables, and sheriffs can be to the private debtor. . . . The public 
debt is so large, that a change of three and one half per cent in the value of our coin 
is a reduction of the public debt of $90,000,000. So much of this debt as exists in 
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fhe f onn of legal-tender notes will be recdyed and dislnmed as money, and as Us valae 
for some time will be lees than the new coin, no provision need be made for it ^ bnt 
for so mnch of the debt as is payable, principal or interest, in coin of a specific 
weight and value, provision oagnt to be made for its exact discharge in that coin or 
its equivalent in the new. Tour committee, therefore, propose an amendment to 
that effect." 

The minority report of tlie Finance Committee, presented by Hon. 
E. D. Morgan, opposed the adoption of tlie single gold standard for 
the following reasons : 

" A chance in our national coinage so grave as that proposed by the bill should be 
made only alter the most mature deliberation. The curculating medium is a matter 
that directly concerns the affairs of everydav life, affecting not only the varied, in- 
tricate, and multiform intereots of the people at home, to the minutest detail, but 
the relations of the nation with all other countries as well. The United States has a 
peculiar interest in Huch a question. It is a principal producer of the precious 
metals. ... 

'* Antecedent to any action by Congress on this subject we should carefully con- 
sider— 

**I. The effect which the present abundant production of the precious metals, 
eq;»ecially of gold, and the probable great increase iu the supply, as mining facilities 
are improvedand more generally applied, will have upon tae purchasing power of 
these metals. 

" II. The question of preserving snch a relation between gold and silver as will 
retain the latter metal in free circulation, and continuance of the coinage of suck 
denominations of silver as will serve to encourage American commerce with Mexico 
and with South American and Asiatic nations." 

It is further urged, tlxat tliere sliould be opportunity for further 
popular discussion of the subject, so that the business public would 
fully understand on what grounds so important a change in the value 
of our monetary unit, the dollar, is based. 

On the silver question, the report of Mr. Morgan says : 

"The American continent, too, produces four fifths of the silver of commerce. 
The mines of Nevada have already taken high rank, and Mexico alone supplies more 
than half the world's grand total. Our relations with the silver-producing people, 
geographically most fkvorable, are otherwise intimate. 

" Theso-two streams of the precious metals, poured into the current of commerce in 
full volume, will produce perturbations marked and important. Other countries 
will be affected, but the United States will feel the effect first and more directly than 
any other. 

*^ The Pacific Hallway will open to us the trade of China, Japan, India, and other 
Oriental countries, of whose prepossessions we must not lose sight. For years, sil- 
ver, for reasons not fully understood, has been the object of unnsual demand among 
these Asiatic nations, and now forms the almost universal medium of circulation, 
absorbing rapidly the silver coinage. The silver dollar, a favorite coin of the na- 
tive Indian and distant Asiatic, has well-ni^h disappeared flrom domestic circulation, 
to reappear among the Eastern peoples with whom we more than ever seek close 
intimacy. As they prefer this piece, we would do well to increase rather than dis- 
continue its coinage, for we must not deprive ourselves of the advantages which its 
agency will afford. 

" Mr. Rttggles says that nearly all the silver coined in the United States prior to 1858 
has disappeared. A remedy is not to be found in the adoption of a system that un- 
dervalues this metal, for that commodity, like anv other, shuns the market where 
not taken at its full value, to find the more favorable one. It is a favorite metal, en- 
tering into all transactions of daily life, and deserves proper recognition in any 
monetary system." 

The report proceeds to urge that, independently of all other con- 
siderations, Congress may very properly decline to act until the lead- 
ing nations represented at the Paris Monetary Conference should 
adopt a plan of unification : 



ti 



To be acceptable, a change in our coins^ must be a thing of clearly obvious 
advantage, and proceed from the people. Tnere has, however, been no popular 
expressfon in favor of the proposed plan, nor, indeed, any voluntary action in that 
direction whatever on the part of financial men, either in this coimt^ or elsewhere. 
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If there has been anv complaint ia reo^ard to oar monetar7 system, the fact has not 
come to the knowledge of your committee. . . . Onr comage is believed to be the 
simplest of any in circalation, and every way satisfactory for pnrpo^s of domestic 
commerce ; it possesses special merits of everyday value, and should not for 
light reasons be exchanged where the advantages sought to be gained are mainly 
theoretical, engaging more properly the attention of the philosopner than the prac- 
tical man. . . . 

. "Unification of the coinage, like all similar questions, should bo taken up with- 
out bias, and considered on the broad ^uud of national intereist. At the proper 
time, when the country is restored to a normal financial condition, and the public 
ask a change in this regard, it may be well to appoint a commission of experts 
carefully to consider the question in its various bnirings. Reflection and further 
observation here and elsewhere may suggest the foundations for a better and more 
enduring system than the ono now proposed, which in the nature of things is but a 
provisional one. Permanency is equally Important with uniformity in our coinage." 

m 

No action was taken by the Senate upon eitlier of these reports, 
and the whole question went over to the followinor years. Late in 
1839 there was prepared at the Treasury Department, under the 
supervision of J. J. Knox, then Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, 
a revision of all laws existing relative to the mint and coinage of the 
United States. This revision, put into the form of a bill for the con- 
sideration of Congress, and accompanied by a report in favor of its 
adoption, substantially embodied those changes in the laws regulat- 
ing the coinage of the United States, subsequently adopted by tho 
legislation of 1873.* This bill and report in favor of changing the 
coinage were transmitted to the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
April 25th, 1870, by Secretary Boutwell, recommending the passage 
of the bill. The accompanying report stated that the provisions of 
the bill had been submitted to all the different mints and assay offi- 
ces, to the leading officers of the Treasury Department, and to other 
gentlemen intelligent npon the subject of the coinage, to receive sug- 
gestions of improvement. The report summarized the many changes 
and reforms proposed in the manufacture of coin, and contained the 
following paragraph: 

" The coinage of the silver-dollar piece, the history of which is here given, is 
discontinued in the proposed bill. It is by law the dollar unit, and, assuming the 
value of gold to be fifteen and one half times that of silver, being about the mean 
ratio for me past six years, is worth in gold a premium of about three per cent (its 
value being $103.12) and intrinsically more than seven per cent premium in our otl&er 
silver coin. Its value thus bein^ $l(/r.4S. The present laws consequently authorize 
both a gold-dollar unit and a suver-dollar unit, differing from each other in intrin- 
sic value. The present gold-dollar piece is made the dollar unit in the proposed 
bilL and the silver-dollar piece Is discontinued. If, however, such a coin is author- 
ized, it should be issued only as a commercial dollar, not as a standard unit of 
account, and of the exact value of the Mexican dollar, which is the favorite f jr cir- 
culation in China and Japan and other Oriental countries." 

Two months after the submission of this report and bill to the 
Senate, the Secretary of the Treasury sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives a letter of Deputy Comptroller Knox, with copies of tho 
correspondence relating to the bill and report previously submitted. 
This correspondence was printed by order of the House, f and con- 
talned, among many other letters, one from Dr. H. R. Linderman, 
- 

* Senate Misc. Doc. No. 183, 41pt Congress, 8d Session, 1870. 
t H. R. Ex. Doc. No. 807, 41st Congress, 2d Session, June, 1670. 
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now Director of the Mint, urgingf tlie diBoontinaance of the Bilver dol- 
lar, stating ^hat the gold dollar is really the lef<al unit and measure 
of value, and that the silver dollar, having a higher value as bullion 
than its nominal value, long ago ceased to be a coin of circulation, 
and being of no practical use whatever, its issue should be discontin- 
ued. On the other hand, Mr. J. H. Snowden, formerly Director of 
the Mint, said : 

" I Bee that it is propoBed to demonetize the silver dollar. This I think unadvisa- 
ble. Silver coins below the dollar are now not money in a proper sense, but only 
tokens. I do not like the idea of redacing the silver dollar to that level. It is qnite 
true that the silver dollar, being more valuable than two half-dollars or four quarter- 
dollars, will nol be nsed as a circulating medium, but only for cabinets, and perhaps 
to supply some occasional or local demand ; yet I think there is no necessity for so 
considerable apiece as a dollar to be struck from metal which is only worth ninety- 
four cents, when we speak of dollars, let it be known that we speak of dollars not 
demonetized and reduced below their intrinsic value, and thus avoid the introduc- 
tion of contradictory and loose ideas of the standards of value." 

The bill was favorably reported by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, December 19th, 1870, and having been printed with amend- 
ments, was, after discussion, passed by the Senate on the 10th of Jan- 
uary, 1871, yeas 86, nays 14. On the 18th of January, the Senate bill 
was ordered to be printed in the House and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage. On the 25th of February, 1871, Hon. W. D. Kelley, 
chairman of that committee, reported the bill back with a substitute, 
which was again printed and recommitted. The session expired 
without action, however, and the bill was reintroduced March 9th, 
1871, by Mr. Kelley, and ordered to be printed. 

The next year, January 9th, 1872, the bill was reported by Mr. 
Kelley, Chairman of the Coinage Committee, with a recommendation 
that it pass. After discussion, the bill was recommitted. On Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1872, the bill was reported back by Mr. Samuel Hooper, 
of Massachusetts, with amendments, which were printed, and on the 
9th of April the bill came up for discussion, when Mr. Hooper said : 

" Section 16 re-enacts the provisions of the existing laws defining the silver coins 
and their weights, respectively, in relation to the silver dollar, which is reduced in 
weight from 4124 to 8S4 grains, thus making it a subsidiary coin in harmony with the 
silver coins of less denomination, to secure its concurrent circulation with tiiem. 
The silver dollar of 41^ grains, by reason of its bullion or intrinsic value being 
greater than its nominal value, long since ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is 
melted by manufacturers of silverware. It does not circulate now In commercial 
transactions with any country, and the convenience of these mapufactnrers in th\B 
res[>ect can better be met by supi>l^ng small stamped bars of the same standard, 
avoiding the useless expense of coining the dollar for that purpose." 

Mr. Clarkson N. Potter, of New York, said : 

" This bill provides for the making of changes in the legal-tender coin of the 
cotmtry, and for substituting as legal tender, coin of only one metal instead as here- 
tofore of two. I think myself this would be a wise provision, and that l^gEd-tender 
coins, except subsidiary coin, should be of gold alone; but why should we legLsIate 
on this now. when we are not using either of those metals as a circulating medium ? 

" The bill provides also for a change in respect of the weight and value of the 
silver dollar, which I think is a subject which, when we come to require legislation 
about it at all, will demand at our hands very serious consideration, and wnich, as 
we are not using such coins for circulation now, seems at this time to be an unne- 
cessary subject about which to legislate.'* (Congressional Qlobe, vol. 102, page 8810.) 
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Mr. Kelley said, in reply : 

*' I wish to ask the gentleman who has jnst spoken (Mr. Potter^ If he knows of 
any government in the world which makes its saroidianr coinage ox full valae. The 
silver coin of England is ten per cent below the value of gold coin. 

** It is impossible to retain the double standard. The values of gold and silver con- 
tinually fluctuate. Tou cannot determine this year what will be the relative values 
of gold and silver next year. They were 15 to 1 a short time ago ; they are 16 to 1 
now. 

*' Ilence all experience has shown that you must have one standard coin which 
shall be a legal tender for all others, and then you ma^ piomote your domestic con- 
venience by having a subsidiary coinage of silver, which shall circulate in all parts 
of your country as legal tender for a limited amount, and be redeemable at its face 
value by your government But, sir, I again call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the gentlemen who oppose this bill insist upon maintaining a silver dollar 
worth three and one half cents more than the gold dollar, and worth seven cents 
more than two half-dollars, and that so long as uose provisions remain you cannot 
keep silver coin in the country." 

On tlie 27tli of May, 1872, tUe bill passed tlie House by a vote of 
yeas 110, nays 13. 

Two days later, the bill was again reported in the Senate by tlie 
Committee on Finance, bat no action was taken nntil the following 
December, when it was reported back, and ordered to be printed with 
amendments. On the 17th of January, 1873, the bill passed the Sen- 
ate, after a discussion, in the coarse of which Senator Sherman said : 

"This bill proposes a silver coinace exactly the same as the French, and what 
are called the associated nations of Europe, who have adopted the international 
standard of silver coinage ; that is, the dollar (two half-dollars) provided for by this 
bill is the precise equivalent of a five-franc piece. It contains the same number of 
gnina of silver, and we have adopted the international gram instead of the grain for 
the standard of our silver coinage. The trade-dollar has been adopted mainlv for 
the benefit of the people of California and others engaged in trade with China. '^ 

The bill then went to the House for concurrence, January 31st, 
1873. It was again printed with amendments, and the differences be- 
tween the two houses were adjusted by a committee of conference, 
whose report was agreed to. The bill was signed by President 
Grant, and became a law on February 12th, 1873. 

The bill as finally passed differed radically, as regards the silver 
dollar, from the bill originally prepared at the Treasury, as well as 
from the bill first passed by the House of Representatives. The bill 
prepared at the Treasury wholly omitted the silver-dollar piece, 
and as first passed by the Senate in 1871, no silver-dollar coinage 
whatever was authorized. The bill passed by the House, May 27th, 
1872, provided for a new silver dollar of a reduced value of 384 
grains of standard silver, equal in weight to two half-dollars already 
in circulation. The Senate substituted for this a trade-dollar weigh- 
ing 420 grains of standard silver, in accordance (as was said) with 
the wishes of the dealers in bullion on the Pacific Coast, that being 
considered I5y them the most advantageous weight for a coin to be 
used for shipment to China and Japan. 

In his Annual Report for 1872, the Secretary of the Treasury, in 

again calling the attention of Congress to the Mint Bill, used the 

following language : 

" In tiie last ten years the commercial value of silver has depreciated about three 
per cent as compared with gold, and its use as a currency has been discontinued by 
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Gennanywid by some other countries. The financial condition of the United States 
has prevented the use of silver as currency for more than ten years, and I am of 
opinion that upon grounds of public policy no attempt should be made to introduce 
It, but that the coinage should be limited to commercial purposes, and designed ex- 
clusively for commercial uses with other nations. 

** The intrinsic value of a metallic currency should correspond to its conmiercial 
value, or metal should bo used for the coinaga of tokens redeemable by the ^vem- 
ment at their nominal value. As the depreciation of silver is likely to contmue, it 
is impossible to issue coin redeemable in gold without ultimate loss to the govern- 
ment ; for when the difference become conddcrable the holders will present the 
silyer for redemption and leave it in the hands of the government, to be disposed of 
Bubseguently at a loss. 

** Therefore, in renewing the recommendations heretofore made for the passage 
of the Mint BUI, I suggest such alterations as will prohibit the coinage of silver for 
circulation in this country, but that authority be given for the coinage of a silver 
dollar that shall be as valuable as the Mexican dollar, and to be furnished at its 
actual cost." 

The act of February 12tli, 1873, did not directly demonetize tlie 
silver dollar ; it simply prohibited its farther coinage by the follow- 
ing provision : 

*' That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued 
from the mint other than those of the denominations, standards, and weights 
herein set forth." 

A preyious section had fixed the silver coins, thereafter to be 
issued, as follows : 

*' That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half-dollar 
or fifty-cent piece ; and the weight of the trade-dollar shall be four hundred and 
twenty grains troy ; the weight of the half-dollar shall be twelve grammes and one 
half of a gramme ; the quarter-4ollar and the dime shall be, respectively, one half 
and one fifth the weight of said half-dollar ; and said coins shall be a legal tender 
at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding five dollars In any one pay- 
ment." 

It is carefully to be noted, that neither in these sections nor in 
any other part of the act of 1873 is the quality- of legal tender taken 
away from the silver dollars already coined. Their demonetization 
was accomplished by the Revised Statutes enacted by Congress June 
22d, 1874, in which all the then existing body of laws of the United 
States were codified and reduced into one volume. In this revision^ 
after repeating the above provision as to what should constitute the 
silver coins of the United States (Revised Statutes, Section 8513), the 
prohibition of issuing other coins already cited followed (Section 
3516), and the demonetizing of silver was perfected by the sections 
regarding legal tender, which are as follows : 

" The gold coins of the United States 8h4ill be a legal tender in all payments at 

their nominal value The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal 

tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any ono 
payment." (Revised Statutes of the U. S., Sections 3586, 8586.) 

General public attention was not drawn to the radical change 
effected in the laws regulating the silver coinage of the United 
States until after the passage by Congress of the act to provide for 
the resumption of specie payments in 1879, which became a law 
January 14th, 1875. Within one year from the passage of this act, 
financial questions became great and leading issues, and in Ohio and 
other States the policy and expediency of returning to sx)ecie payments, 
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of witlidrawing tlie current greenback paper money, of perpetuating^ 
tlie bank-note system, or substituting for it United States legal-tender 
notes, became topics of imiversal discussion. Congress was agitated 
by a multitude of influences, and at the very next session following 
the passage of the resumption* act there came a great flood of bills 
proposing new financial legislation. 

At this session of Congress an enlarged coinage of subsidiary 
silver money was authorized, consisting of half-dollars, quarters, 
twenty-cent and ten-cent coins. The act of April 17th, 1876, pro- 
vided for this issue of minor silver coin in redemption of an equal 
amount of paper fractional currency ; while another act, approved 
July 23d, 1876, authorized the issue of silver coin to the amount of 
ten million dollars in exchange for an equal amount of legal-tender 
notes (not fractional), and increased the coinage of subsidiary silver 
authorized to be issued in redemption of fractional currency to the 
aggregate of $50,000,000. 

The passage of these acts was due in part to the increasing scarcity 
and unsatisfactory character of the fractional paper currency. This 
subsidiary legal tender, the first issues of which were authorized 
during the war, by act of July 17th, 1862, proved to be so quickly 
worn out and defaced in use as to entail considerable loss upon the 
people. This fact, with the increasing scarcity of change, from its 
rapid deterioration, and the strong agitation in favor of a better coin- 
age which set in upon the further discovery that silver had been 
demonetized, led to the passage through Congress by large majorities 
of these acts authorizing the coinage of fifty millions of small silver. 

The House of Representatives passed, December 13th, 1876, what 
was known as the Bland Silver Bill, the direct object of which was 
to remonetize the silver dollar, and to make it a legal tender to any 
amount, for all debts, public and private. This measure, however, 
failed to pass the Senate. A bill for the repeal of the resumption 
act, long pending in the House in the summer of 1876, also failed 
to pass. But on the 15th of August, 1876, a joint resolution became a 
law creating a Monetary Commission, to consist of three Senators, 
three Bepresentatlves, and experts not exceeding three in number to 
be selected by them, whose duty it should be to inquire — 

" First, Into the chanee which has taken place in the relative valno of gold 
and Bilver ; the causes tnereof, whether permanent or otherwise ; the effects 
thereof upon trade, commerce, finance, and the productive interests of the coun- 
try, and upon the standard (oQ value in this and loreign countries ; 

"Second, Into the policy of the restoration of the donbte standard in this conn- 
try : and, if restored, what the legal relation between the two coins, silver and 
gold, should be ; 

*' ITdrd, Into the policy of continuing le^l-tender notes concurrently with the 
metallic standards, and the effects thereof upon the labor, industries, and wealth 
of the country ; and 

*' Fourth. Into the best means for providing for facilitating the resumption of 
specie payments." 

The commission as organized consisted of Senators John P. Jones, 
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Louis V. Bogy, and George S. Boatwell; Messrs. Randall L. Qibson, 
Bicbard P. Bland, and George Willard, of the House of Representa- 
tives ; William S. Groesbeck, of Ohio ; and Francis Bowen, of Massa- 
diasetts. 

This commission held many meetings in New York City and in 
Washington, and institated correspondence with bankers, pnblicists, 
and commercial men in the United States, as well as with eminent 
financial authorities in Europe. 

The report of this commission, although agreed to as early as 
March, 1877, did not appear in print until about the first of Novem- 
ber. The majority of the commission, consisting of Messrs. Jones, 
Bogy, Willard, Bland, and Groesbeck, concurred in the following 
general conclusions : 

*^ The time and only cause of the etafniatlon in indaotrj and commerce now 
eyerywhere felt is the fact everywhere exiating of falline prices, caused by a 
shrinicage in the volume of money. This is in part the misrortune of mankind, as 
the mines have failed for seyeral years, under enereetic working, to yield the pre- 
cious metals in quantity sufficient to keep pace with the increasing needs of the 
world for money. But ft is in part due to the folly of mankind in throwing away a 
benefiiction of nature by discarding one of the precious metals. BxiBUng evila 
date with that folly, which precipitated and now enormously aggravates thom.** 

The commission recommended, by a majority of five to three, the 
remonetizing of silver in the United States. Three of the majority of 
the committee, Messrs. Jones, Bogy, and Willard, further recommend- 
ed the adoption of the ratio between silver and gold of 15^ to 1, 
instead of remonetizing the old silver dollar, which would give a re- 
lation between the metals of 15.98 to 1. Messrs. Groesbeck and 
Bland of the majority non-concurred in this recommendation of 15^ 
as the standard, but urged the recoinage of the old silver dollar, so 
as simply to undo the recent legislation for demonetizing silver, and 
restore the dollar to its exact former position as legal-tender cur- 
rency. 

The minority of the committee. Senator Boutwell, Professor Fran- 
cis Bowen, and Hon. B. L. Gibson, made dissenting reports. Mr. 
Boutwell, while deeming it desirable to secure the use of the two 
metals by concurrent action of commercial nations, was of the opin- 
ion that the United States should adhere to existing legislation ; that 
the public creditor was entitled to receive gold coin in payment of 
the interest and principal of the public debt ; that the recoinage of 
silver dollars would lead to a flow to the United States of the demon- 
etized and discredited silver of every other country, largely depre- 
ciating its value ; and that the adoption of silver as the standard 
would be followed by a loss in the depreciation of the public credit 
far greater than any gain to the government by the payment of the 
interest and principal of the public debt in a coin less valuable than 
gold. 

Mr. Bowen, in his report, concurred in by Mr. Gibson, held ^hat 
every attempt to establish the so-called double standard has been a 
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failure ; that tliougli tlie law xnaj declare either of the two commod- 
ities legal tender, only one of them, and that the cheaper one, is 
actoall/ adopted as the medium of payment ; that while France had 
silver for her onlj standard from 1803 to the gold discoveries about 
1850, gold had been actaallj made the only standard ever since ; that 
in the United States, Congreaa had several times been under the 
necessity of tinkering the so-called double standard of currency 
through, the fluctuations in price ; that the best thing for the United 
States to do would bo to take a further step toward assimilating our 
metallic currency to that of England, and the commercial world gen- 
erally ; that this should be done by diminishing the quantity of gold 
in the dollar three fifths of one grain, so that the half-eagle, or $j 
piece, would become almost the equivalent of the pound sterling, and 
would differ only by a fraction from the gold twenty-five^franc piece 
of France, and the twenty gold marks of Germany. 

Congress adjourned August 15th, 1876, in the midst of the agi- 
tation and preparation attendant upon a coming Presidential election, 
leaving financial questions substantially in statu quo, with the excep- 
tion of the authorized coinage of fifty millions in subsidiary silver. 
Its next session, December, 1876, to March, 1877, was almost wholly 
absorbed in the settlement of a disputed Presidential election, and 
billi^ for the repeal of the resumption act, for the remonetizing of sil- 
ver, for the substitution of greenbacks for the National-bank circula- 
tion, and many other financial measures, failed to become laws. 

At the extraordiniary session convened October 15th^ 1877, to pro- 
vide for the support of the army, the financial issues before the coun- 
try came up again with renewed force. Out of a multitude of bills 
proposed for the amendment or repeal of the existing monetary legis- 
lation, the bill for remonetizing the silver dollar of 412}^ grains of 
standard silver, and making it a legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, passed the House on the Sih day of November, 1877, by a 
vote of 164 ayes to 84 noes. 

The bill to repeal the resumption act, or so much thereof as pro- 
vided for the redemption in coin of the United States legal-tender 
notes on the Ist of January, 1879, passed the House on the 23d day of 
November, 1877, by the close vote of 133 yeas to 120 nays. Neither 
of these bills, however, was acted upon in the Senate prior to the 
holiday recess of Congress, terminating with the 10th of January, 
1878. 
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Dnrbam W. Stevene, Sec. Leg. 
DHVid Tbampeon, InternreMr. 
J. HiUoaTamer.ll.R.itC.O. 
Jobn W. Poster, B. B. 4 M. P. 
" ■ "■ Hichardson.Sec.Leg. 



Jobn C. Caldwell, Ch, d'Aff. 



Horace HayiiBrd, ufn. Bee . . . 
Bngece Scbttrler, Sec. of Leg. 

aod Consnl-Qeneral. 
A. A. GargliiK Interpreter. 
Tbonuu HiubbU, liln. lice. . 



<ariB.... 
Paris:'.!'. 



olio.'. 



Aug. 15, <T8 ( 
iog. 15, '76 t 
FolJ 1 — - 



>. Aug. 1, ' 

. May S, Ti ! 

"", », 'J" - 

iflM,"S_ . 

r. June B, 'Tl S 

- !, 15, -M E 



y. Jofr 



. Tt 1 



Yedo.... 

Tedo . 

MODiovia H 



CouBCaiill. f 
Constant!. . 
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UNITED STATES CONSXJTiAB SEBVICB. 

The following tabic inclndos all consuls, consuls-general, and commercial agents 
of the United States, the amount of whose compensation reaches $1000, or upwards, 
annually. By the act of June 1st, 1874, the salaried consulates are divided into 
seven classes, besides other subdivisions, with specific fizsd salaries for each, as 
follows : 



Five consulates at $6,000 

Two " at 5,000 

One consulate at 4,500 

Six consulates at 4,000 

Eight " at 3,500 



Twenty-ono consulates at $3,003 

Sixicon " at 2,500 

Thirty-seven " at 2,000 

Forty-seven " at 1,500 

Eighteen " at 1,000 



By law, sU consuls receiving a fixed salary are required to pay into the Treasury, 
without reduction, all fees received by virtue of their offices. At other consulates 
and consular agencies the fees collected form the sole compensation of the incum- 
bent, which, however, is limited in the case of consular agents to a maximum of 
$1000, and such agents are usually allowed to transact business. Consuls whoso 
salaries do not exceed $1500, and from whose consulates without the agencies fees 
are paid into the Treasury to the amount of $3000 a year, are compensated at $2000 
a year. The compensation of the feed consuls is limited to $2500. If the fees ex- 
ceed that sum, such consuls can pay clerkJiire from the fees received at the consu- 
late when specially authorized, but not otherwise. The column of fees shows the 
amount of fees received at each consulate and agency from which returns have been 
mado for the year ending December 3l8t, 1876. 

From the Keglster of the Department of State, December, 1ST7. 

CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

C.A. means Commercial Agent ; C.Q., Consul-General ; C.C., Consular Clerk. 



Place. 



A Tjg e n t i n e 
Bepublic. 

Buenos Ayres 

Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

Prague 

Trieste 

Vienna 

Barbary States. 

Tangier 

Tunis 

Belgium. 

Antwerp 

Brussels 

Verviers 

Brazil. 

Bahia 

Para 

Pemambuco 

Rio Grande 

Itio de Janeiro 

Chill. 

Talcahuano 

Valparaiso 



Name. 



State. 



Date 
Appointed. 



Salary. 



Fees in 
1876. 



Edward L. Baker.. . 



Charles A. Phelps. . . 

Alex. W. Thayer 

P. Sidney Post. XJ.G. 



Felix A. Mathews... 
Q.lLHeap 



James Ililey Weaver 

John Wilson 

George C. Tanner. . . 



Richard A. Edes. . . . 

Andrew Cone 

Joseph W. Btiyker. . 
Charlea E. Merry.. . . 
JoBephM.Hinds.C.G. 



William Crosby. . . . 
David J. Williamson 



HI 



Mass... 
N. Y... 
Dl 



Cal. 
Pa., 



W. Va.. 
Pa 



D. C... 

Pa 

N.Y... 



Alft , , , , 



Ohio . . . 
Cal 



Jan. 8, '74 



Feb. 22, '77 
Nov. 1, '64 
June 17, '74 



July 9, '70 
Mar. 14, '67 



Mar. 17, '70 
Jan. 18, '72 
June 18, '77 



June 12, '66 
April 12, '78 
April 6, '71 
Feb. S2, '77 
Jane 17, '74 



Mar. 11, '75 
May 13, '74 



$3,000 



2,000 
2,000 
8,000 



3,000 
3,000 



2.600 
2,500 
1,500 



1,600 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
6,000 



1,000 
8,000 



$2,394 44 



2,652 22 
2,159 25 
4,78100 



No rep't. 
14 00 



2,901 40 

No rep't 

568 50 



931 81 

1,465 62 

989 00 

458 06 



No rep't 
1,661 12 
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CXTTED BTATE3 CONSUIAlt SERVICE— (OmUllliH/). 



Flao*. 


Kami. 


6Ti 


i. 


Balarj. 


Feealn 


China. 




o^ 


April 15. TS 


3.S0O 

B,GDO 

3 

LOGO 
aadftea. 

3.(ioa 

6/)00 

1^ 

and'feea. 
2,000 

a,ooo 

8,£O0 

S.0OO 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,000 

2,009 

4.000 

a 

Feea. 
2;000 


»2,O0B13 




Canton 


Cb»rle«P.Lincoln.. 


Mn..., 


Mar 28, '/s 


' -vym 






Foo-Cbow 


M. M. DeLMO 

K.B.Lee.Inlen>reler 
[uacF.Shepard.... 

"-"'■S.-ii: 

Edward C. Lord .... 
Manhal 


Mi-;;:: 

k:: 
(■::::: 


Nov. S, '78 
Dec.l7,'T6] 
Mar. IB, '67 

Jone !«, 'J-. 
Maj CT; •<S7 
DW.IK.'TO] 
Ang. 9, 'TT 

Z.iJi 

Jdlo 8, '75 
Maj ST, '73 

April 7, 74 
April 12, '7S 

Aug." 15, -rC 


BW27 




NoV^'t. 




Nlngpo 


as 






„ 


i 


Tlen^n 


sbil. 
Wm.N.Pelhicl£.Int, 

JamaThorli^oTi... 
E^V PB!lef.V.V.'.'. 


1= 


( 


"t^i&^lt 


i^eo 






^J^^-:::: 


PhanorM:.BdH.... 


Ark.... 

Nevada. 


Norep't. 


Eouftdor. 


France and Do- 




A.G™vemeutGili: 

QUdinyW. Orlffln. 

Edgar Stant™ 

Edw.P.McLean.C.C. 


iS:-: 
&;: 

Kj 

11 

1;;;: 

Sebr... 
Ind.... 


Ian. 8. "TO 
CMIt 24, TB 
May 18, -W 

S2:^\:?7 

Tunc a, '7£ 
Jan. 13. '71 

Ell 

Mar. S8, '78 

tea? 

Dec. as, '71 
March e, "78 
April 6,17 
Ane. ai, "77 
Feh. ES. '78 

E;^:S 






7,001 80 












tPf! 




s^'::--- 


477 00 




'i^.'.'.;s 


Gormany. 


as 














S^d"-.-.-..::.- 






JouphT.HaBon.... 
Alfred E,L«i..C.G. 


J"t:;: 


s 

""i,«»" 




£«"'•;:;;:;• 


IUTKOS 


Harbnig 


.'Hi 


bhiiH.8lOT«rt.... 


?« 


!,0OO 



tIMTED STATBS COtfBUI-AA GEBVICK. 
UNITED STATES CONSDLAS 6BBVICB— (OmNntucl). 
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DNITKD BTATBS CONSULAB 8ERTICB— (CtHiUflutif). 



ivdney, . . . !; I Jainei H. WUilima 






Albert D.SbBW... 



VlctorU 

WiDdHr, Cuist 
WiDlllpeg 



ir»^en. 



ThomMDnllon 

langiUiB.C.O. 



Eondmu. 

moa and TnuiQo. 
Italr. 



Of oree E. Owen . . . 

" Odell DDncsD 

— mpaou P. Bajly.. 
Cbia. IlcMlllui.C.O. 
Chu. U. Wood.C-C. 



KKnsnwa... 



HualUo 

MmlCO 

8«nU Crat roint. , 

Tamplco 

VetBOrna 



Ifetherluida and 

Dominioiifl* 
AmBterdam 



N. T. 

jj.'V! 

Ill . . . 

Oregon, 



April 94, 
Ang. IS, 'n 



irm.C.Q. N.J.. 

Uar^'l'. ('"' 
H. W.Denl»on..Int.l. 
WmisF-Ibngam.. ' 



UuBbil. 
JalliuStabol 

J.MQ toaTomer. C.O. 

Wm. W. Iloliliuon. . 

John A. Batter, Jr.. . 
Alexander Willud.. 
Thomsa F. Wllun. . 
Edward Q. Kelton. . 
Jol.A. Bklltou.0.0. 
Gko. W. MlllBr..Agt. 



N.T 



WIlllBmH.Hiitlian 



AjhU 4, 
Har. 11, 
Jnne 10 



JnnoSe 
April IB 
April !S 



S,ODSU 

5,827 80 
3.232 OS 



1,089 03 
M14> 

1,784 ee 



2,181 14 
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UNITED STATES CONSULAR -J/ERVICE-CCiw/intt^O. 



Place. 



Name. 



Peru. 
Callao 

Portugal and 
Dominions. 

Payal 

Fanchal 

Lisbon 

SantiagOjCapeVerde 

Setubu 

St. Paal de Loanda. 

Bussia. 

Odessa 

St. Petersburg 

San Domingo. 
San Domingo 

Siam. 
Bangkok 

Society Islands. 
Tahiti 

Spain and Do- 
minions. 

Baracoa 

Barcelona. 

Cadiz 

Cardenas 

Cienfnegos 

Havana 

it 

Malaga 

Manila 

Hatanzas 

Mayagaez 

Ponce 

Sagna la Grande 

Santiago de Cuba. . . 

Switzerland. 
Basle 

Olten 

St. Gallen 

Zurich 

Turkey and Do- 
minions. 

Beirut 

(I 
Constantinople 

Jerusalem 

Smyrna 

Tripoli 

Uruguay. 
Montevideo 

Venezuela. 
Laguayra 



Robert T. Clayton. 



Samuel W. Dabney. 
Thomas B. Reid.... 
Henry W. Diman. . . 
Thomas M. Terry. . . 
Joaquim T. O'Neill. 
Joseph £. Jackson. . 



Stats. 



Ga. 



Date 
Appointed. 



Mass. . . 

Me 

R. I . . . . 
Mich. . . 



Leander E. Dyer. . . . 
George Pomutz.C.G. 



Paul Jones. 



David B. Sickles. . . 



Dorence Atwater... Conn 



Mich.. 



Tcnn... 
Iowa. . . 



Ohio... 
juLric • • • . 



Jos. R. Puente. .Agt. 
Fred'k H. Scheuch. 
Alfred N. Duffl^.... 
J.H.Washington. Agt 
De Witte Steams. . . 
Henry C. Hall., C.G. 
Jo8.A.Springer.C.C. 
Jos. A. RapheL.C.C. 

John F. Quarles 

Frederick G. Heron. 
James W. Steele .... 
G. E. Hubbard. Agt. 
Wm. Russell... C. A. 
John S. Harris. .Agt. 
John C. Landrean . . . 



John A. Campbell. . 
J. E. Montgomery. . 

H. Salathe Agt. 

Emile Myer Agt. 

Samuel H. M. Byers. 



John T. Edgar 

R. E. Farman. . .Agt. 

and C.G. 
E.A. VanDyck.C.C. 
Eug. Schuyler.. C.G. 
James Maynard 

Marshal. 
Joseph G. Wlllson.. 

E. J. Smithers 

Cuthbert B. Jones.. 



Frederick Crocker. 



Ind . . . . 
R. I.... 



Miss... 

Cuba... 

Md 

Ga 

N. y... 

Kan .. . 



La. 



June 12, '77 



July 23, '72 
July 6, '77 
July 12, '70 
Aug. 15, '76 
Aug. 27, '74 
Aug. . 3, '77 



April 13, '75 
June 17, '74 



June 17, '74 
Aug. 15, '76 
July 11, '70 



Mar. 26, '77 
Mar. 24, '74 
AprU21,'69 
Feb. 10, '75 
Aug. 15, '76 
Nov. 7, '73 
Jan. 8, '70 
Feb. 14, '72 
June 18, '77 
Feb. 22, '77 
Mar. 19, '74 
March 2, '75 
Sept. 29, '77 
Nov. 4, '76 
Dec. 12/76 



Wyom.. 
N. Y... 



Iowa. . . 
Neb 

[n.y. 

Mich... 

j^Tenn. 

Iowa... 
D. C... 
La..... 



1877 

June 25, '77 
Oct 18, '66 
Mar. 28, '73 
May 25, '69 



Mar. 11, '75 
Mar. 27, '76 

May 12, '78 

Jan. 17, '76 

Jan.l9,'76| 

Aug. 1, '77 
Mar. 11, 67 
Aug. 15, '76 

Aug. 15, '76 



Almont Barnes. C. A. Vt Aug. G, *77 



Salary. 



$3,500 



1,500 
1,500 
2,000 
1,000 



1,000 



2,000 
2,000 



1,500 
3,000 
1,000 



1,500 
1,500 



2,500 
6,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
Fees. 
8,000 



Fees. 



2,500 



2,000 
1,500 



2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

1,000 
8,000 
1,000 
and fees. 
1,500 
2,000 
8,000 

2,000 

1,500 



Fees in 
1876. 



$1,632 67 



670 04 

876 12 

808 98 

No rep't. 

1,035 00 

23 71 



194 25 
430 00 



1,026 80 
782 63 
486 01 



1,228 88 
840 67 
1,146 98 
4,799 87 
2,340 60 
No rep't. 



1,758 95 
1,880 82 
4,182 06 
1,282 88 
1,210 08 
2,858 60 
928 61 



1,712 60 
760 75 
1,606 50 
8,257 60 
4,701 00 



127 26 
194 50 

"*"885'75 

No rep't. 
1,88794 

1,806 22 
1,990 05 
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voBmak iiSGATioB's nr thb itnitiid status. 

From the Register of the De]»rtment of State, December, 1877. 



COUHTBT, AHD DaTX 

OF Pbbsshtation. 



Abosntiiib Rsfublic. . 
March 18, 1869. 

AUBTBIA-HUXOART 

October S6, 1875. 

Beloium 

Hay 81, 1878. 
BbJiZIL 

October 9, 1871. 
Chxu 



Nam. 



Sefior Don Manuel R. Garcia. . . 

Coont Ladifilas Hoyoe. 

Mr. Maurice Delfoese 

Councillor A. P. de Carvalho 

Borges. 
Sefior Don Eduardo VijU Zan- 

artu. 



Bank. 



Costa Riga 

March 21, 1876. 

DaNXARK 

December fl^ 1875. 
Fbancb 

Febmaiy S8, 1877. 

GXBXANT 

Auffust 1, 1871. 
Obbat Biutain 

Febmaiy 7, 1868. 

GUATXXALA 

October 36, 1878. 

Hawaii 

January 14, 1870. 

Hatti 

February 18, 1878. 

Honduras 

October 8, 1874. 

Italy 

November 12, 1875. 

Japan 

December 1^ 1874. 

Mszioo 

June 86, 1877. 

NSTHBRLANDS 

April 27, 1875. 

Pasaouat 

June 9, 1876. 

Pbbu 

October 27. 1876. 

BussiA 

October 29, 1875. 

Salyador 

February 13, 1874. 

Spain 

September 15, 1874. 

Sweden and Norway. 

May 8, 1876. 

Turkey 

October 14, 1878. 

Venezuela 

June 5, 1874. 



Sefior Don Manuel Peralta.. 



Mr. J. H. de Hegennann-Lin- 

dencrone. 
Mazime Ontrey 

Mr. Kurd Von SchlOzer. 

The BightHonorable Sir Edward 

Thornton, K.C.B. 
Sefior Don V icente Dardon 

Mr. Elisha H. Allen 

Mr. Stephen Preston 

Sefior Don Vicente Dardon 

Baron Albert Blanc 

Jushie Toehida Kiyonari 

Sefior Don Joe6 T. de Cuellar . . 

Mr. de Pestel 

Sefior Don Jos^ Machain 

Coronel Don Manuel Freyre. . . . 

Mr. l^icholas Shishkin 

Sefior Don Vicente Dardon 



Sefior Don Antonio Mantilla de 

losRios. 
Count Carl Lewenhaupt 

Qregoirc Aristarchi Bey 

Sefior Don Juan B. Dalla Coeta. 



»B. E. and M. P. 
E. E. and M. P. 
E. E. and M. P. 
E. E. and M. P. 

Secretary of Legation and 
Charge d^AfEtorea od in- 
terim. 

Minister Resident 

Minister Resident 

E. E. and M. P. 

E. E. and M. P. 

B. E. and M. P. 

E. E. and M. P. 

E. E. and M. P. 

E. E. and M. P. 

Minister Resident. 

B. E. and M. P. 

E. E. and M. P. 

Charge d^Aifiiires €ul in- 

tenm. 
Minister Resident 

E. E. and M. P. 

E. E. and M. P. 

E. E. and M. P. 

M.P. 

E. E. and M. P. 

E. E. and M. P. 

E. E. and M. P. 

E. E. and M. P. 



Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 



Summary of Electors, or Those haying the Bight of 8ti£Drage in 

Great Britain. 

From the Financial Reform Almanac, 1877. 



land. 



Voters. 
9,211,470 



Pop. I Wales. Pop. 



I Voters. 
139,398 I M17,l 



Scot- 
land. 



Pop. 



Voters 
lSCt395,4a0i S,S(M),011 



Ire- 
land. 



Votera. 
SSO,77S 



Pop. 



5,411,018 



Total. 



Voters. 
2,868,966 



Total Pop. 



81,488,700 



NoTB.— The political complexion of the present House of Commons stands as 
follows: Conserrative, 850 ; Libera], 299. Conservatiyc majority, 51. 



STATISTICS OF BAILB0AD8. 



BECAPITULATION. 



81*™. 


ISBT. 


1868. 


1803, 


iBm 


1871. 


.m. 


isra. 


1B71. 


■„.. 


187B. 


New SnglaDd States. 


S,eS8 


{ffi 
1J| 


i 




1 


11 


6M 

El 

t,in 


i 


i 


1 


Grand T(rt»l,.. 


»^ 


4M» 


1TJ09 


10.898 


80.BBS 


B8,73B 


11),TM 


»,»« 


T4,B1S 


mm 



856 
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Table ahowing the Mileage, Gtroee and Net Samings, Freight and 
Passenger Earnings, and Dividends of the Bailroads of the 
United States for Foux^ Tears, 1878-76, arranged by G-eo- 
graphioal Divisions. 



From Poor*8 Manual of tho RaUroada of the United States, 1877-78. 



New ENGLim). 
Miles of railroad 



Barninge from passengera. 

" " freight, etc. 

" " all Boorcea. 

Net earnings 

Dividends 



HiDDLB States. 
Miles of railroad . . 



Earnings fW>in pasf>engcrs . 

*• " freight, etc. 

" " ail sources. 

Net earnings 

Dividends 



Wbstebn States. 
Miles of railroad 



Earnings from passengers. 

" •* freight, etc. 

*• " all Boorces. 

Net earnings 

Dividends 



SouTHEBN States. 
Miles of railroad 



Earnings from passengers. 

" " freight, etc. 

" " all soorces. 

Net earnings 

Dividends 



Pacific States. 
Miles of railroad 



Earnings from passengers. 

•♦ " freight, etc. 

" "all sources. 

Net earnings 

Dividends 



PACiric Railboads. 
Miles of railroad 



Earnings from passengers. 

•* •* freight, etc. 

" " all sources. 

Net earnings 

Dividends 



1873. 



1874. 



6,903 

22,858,646 
20,810,048 
61,876,688 
15,061,777 
9,004,488 



12,441 

$ 

42,356,280 

161,697,072 

194,062,902 

69,280,586 

86,531,843 



82,973 

61,Jo,779 

160,09r,002 

211,717,781 

72,464.212 

19,066,247 



13,908 

15,810,980 
88,386,420 
63.696,409 
18.133.849 
901,896 



390 

1,175,193 
1,237,603 
2,412,796 
1,268,097 



1873. 



2,251 

8,641,013 
15,566,931 
24,209,944 
13,648,196 

1,628,266 



6,617 

22,111,787 
27,962,987 
60,064,774 
16,713,183 
8,611,971 



12,874 

41.699,871 

144,798,567 

186,496.438 

90,188,972 

87,600,164 



85,639 

66,^3,466 

158,066.011 

214,869,477 

75,546,695 

16,605,832 



13,505 

$ 

14,131,291 
38,127,950 
62,259,241 
17,209,382 
1,068,465 



417 

1,!&,248 
1,816,124 
2,539,372 
1,395,790 



2,251 

9,002,276 
15,792,318 
24,794,594 
14,374,742 

8,266,630 



6,732 

$ 

21,776,893 
96,562,029 
48,328,922 
16,324,664 
8,788,040 



13,173 

$ 

40,772,967 

134,904,451 

175,677,418 

66,609,418 

89,867,196 



86,068 
$ 

54,993,064 

151,224,670 

206,217,664 

75,604,104 

19,230,511 



13,522 

13,864,916 
86,634,812 
60,399,227 
16,741,060 
1,496,906 



1,023 

1,848,207 
8,737,239 
6,580,446 
2,667,069 



2,231 

10,243,956 
18,770,892 
29,014,848 
16,614,856 
7,632,250 



1876. 



6,783 

$ 

90,616,216 
25,244,778 
45,760,993 
16,879,072 
7,607,973 



13.647 

$ 

47,483,865 

130,129,542 

177,618,407 

69,382,517 

88,690,111 



86,753 

48,W2,211 

142,880,621 

186,242,882 

63,912,968 

17,394,532 



13,943 

11,677,901 
88,866,747 
&0,748,tM8 
17.119,031 
1,860,351 



1,126 

1,727,911 
4,136,405 
6,664,816 
2,331,826 
187,701 



2,251 

10,216,424 
20,817,379 
31,033,808 
17,083,617 
7,290,000 



MILES OF B. R, CONSTRUCTED IN THE U. S., 1872-76. 367 



Miles of New Bailroad Constracted in each State and Territory in 

1872, 1873, 1874, 1875 and 1876. 



Namb of Stats ob 
Tebbitobt. 



Alabama 

Alaska , 

Arizona 

Arkansas , 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. , 

Indian Territory. . . , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Miy7land and D. C. 

Massachusetts. , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouii 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . . . 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Or^on 

Pennsylvania , 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utoh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestViiglnla 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming , 

Totals 



No. Miles 

Built in 

1872. 



132 





193 

29 

155 

48 

169 

27 



62 



457 

120 

187 

483 

308 

143 





192 

52 

860 

214 



93 



108 

18 

20 

103 



455 

60 

868 



256 



80 



213 

97 

85 

47 

85 

76 

153 





No. Miles 

Built in 

1878. 



94 





250 

166 

120 

29 

41 

10 



100 



2S8 

66 



85 

87 

54 



84 

84 

97 

277 

44 



185 



66 

18 

67 

40 



240 

15 

150 

10 

181 

28 

80 

100 

500 

23 

11 

86 

40 

15 

482 





6,082 



8,978 



No. Miles 

Built in 

1874. 











120 

79 





16 

18 





170 

176 



87 

50 

6 



52 

14 

38 

62 

40 

28 

22 





21 

41 

20 



86 

60 

140 



137 

11 



10 

72 

87 

67 

65 

5 



186 





1,910 



No. Miles 

Built in 

1875. 



10 



40 
176 
125 

21 

6 

4 

850 

TA 


63 




23 

17 

81 

81 



25 


20 


16 

73 



173 

213 

63 



181 

6 

15 


85 

66 

82 




20 




1,891 



No. MUes 

Built in 

1876. 



6 





48 

416 

150 









42 



176 

40 



89 

88 

149 



20 

80 

20 

49 

80 

26 

841 



28 

80 



90 



102 

42 

26 



115 

10 

18 

15 

400 





11 



8 

141 





2,657 
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KAILROADS OF THE WORLD. 
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RAILROADS OF THB WOULD— iCmiimied). 



Countries and 

States. 



Asia. 

Turkey (Asia Minor) . . . 

ludiA (British) 

Cevloa 

Plulippine Islands. 

Java 

China 

Japan 

TotaltAHa 

Africa. 

Bgypt 

Tunis 

Algeria 

Cape Colony 

Mauritius 

Total, Africa 

Australasia. 

Victoria 

New South Wales 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 

Tahiti 

Total, Attstralaaia. , . 



Area. 



English 
Sq. Miles. 



678,744 
943,810 

24,700 
120,000 

51,338 

1,298,000 

152,604 



3,264,194 



620,800 

72,500 

161,800 

119,328 

708 



880,636 



86,800 
823,500 
678,000 
383.300 
800,000 

26,200 

106.300 

2,000 



2,406,100 



Popula- 
tion.' 



Census or 
Gdtimate. 



13,686,315 

193,111,917 

2,405,289 

6.000,000 

13,019,106 

338,719,600 

33,110,503 



699,062,732 



8,442,000 
2,000,000 
2,600,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 



14,842,000 



862,917 
686,322 
179,448 
222,711 

86,191 
131,319 
369,626 

10,000 



2,888,634 



Rail- 
roads. 



Miles in 

Opera 

tion. 



279 

7,162 

209 

279 

296 

10 

41 



8,266 



1,018 

92 

401 

136 

66 



1,708 



697 

601 

452 

301 

69 

45 

412 

21 



2,498 



Railroad Mile 
TO — 



Square 

Miles of 

Area. 



2,414.9 
131.9 
118.2 
480.1 
173.4 
129,800.0 

3,727.0 



894.9 



520.0 
799.0 
402.2 
877.4 
10.7 



515.6 



124.5 

646.7 

1,500.0 

1,273.4 

11,694.2 

682.2 

258.0 

97.8 



963.2 



Numbers of 
Inhabi- 
tants. 



49,054.9 
27,001.1 
11,508.6 
17,921.2 
43,983.5 
83,871,960.0 
807,578.2 



72,471.9 



8,883.6 
21,789.1 
6,483.8 
7,852.9 
4,546.4 



8,896.9 



1,288.1 
1,170.3 
897.0 
739.9 
524.5 
2,918.2 
872.9 
476.2 



956.2 



Popu- 
lation 
toSq. 
MUe. 



20.81 
204.61 
98.13 
41.66 
253.66 
260.96 
216.97 



183 52 



16.02 

27.58 

16.12 

8.38 

428.73 



16 28 



9.94 
1.81 
0.26 
0.58 
0.04 
6.01 
8.88 
6.00 



0.99 



RECAPITULATION BY GRAND DIVISIONS. 



North America 

Central America and 

West Indies 

South America 

Total, America 

Europe 

A!*ia 

Africa 

Australasia 

Total of the World. . . . 

Wnrid without the 
Railroad 

World in the Aggre- 
gate 



4,548,778 

154,866 
6,886,860 



11,584,499 

3,886,813 

8,264,194 

880,636 

2,406,100 



22,082,242 
89,818,368 
51,885,510 



57,970,426 

2,998,963 
25,332,200 



86,297,589 

809,138,628 

599,052,782 

14,842,000 

2,888,534 



1,011,214,478 

401,719,206 

1,412,933,693 



88,067 

664 
6,218 



88,949 

93,415 
8,266 
1,708 
2,498 



194,886 



194,836 



54.7 

233.2 
1,480.1 



130.31 

41.6 
894.9 
516.6 
963.2 



118.1 



263.5 



697.9 

4,516.6 
5,444.2 



977.07 

8,809.3 

72,4n.9 

8,896.9 

956.2 



5,191.4 



7,253.7 



12.96 

19.37 
8.68 



7.49 

79.53 

183.52 

16.28 

0.99 

45.92 

13 70 

27.5S 
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TLAUi'WA.Y DIVIDENDS AND INTEBSST IN 1876. 

Statxmzxt showing amounts of Stocks and Bovds Issued by Railroad Companies and 
existing at the close of 18T6, distlnKuishini; the dividend and interest paying, and giving 
the amounts paid thereon in the year then ended, and exhibiting the relations such 
amounts bear to the Total and the Faying Issues respectively. 

From Poor** Railroad MaaoAl, 1877-TS. 
STOCK ISSUES. 





Amounts of Stocks. 


Dividends. 


States, etc. 


Total 
Issues. 


Patiko. 


Amount 
Paid. 


Ateraoe 
Rate. 




Issaee. 


Pro- 
por- 
tion. 

p. ci. 
52.59 
64.31 
11.76 
28.75 
2.24 


• 

3 


Pay. 
ing. 


New Encland 


195,942,115 
696,490,676 
287,228,474 
919,399,210 
56,125,400 


S 

98,057,272 
447,889,077 

84,214,113 

264,326,910 

1,800,000 


7,607,978 
83,690411 

1,860,351 

17,894,5:« 

187,701 


p. ct. 

8 88 


p. ct. 
7.76 


Middle States 


4.83 
0.64 
1.89 
0.32 

2.81 
8.00 

8.03 


7.52 


SoaUiem and S. W. States. . . 
Western States 


6.44 
6.59 


Paciflc States 


14 14 


Pacific Bailroade 


2,157,120,875 
91,287,600 


845,787,872 
91.287,500 


84.57 
100.00 


60,740,668 
7,299,000 


7.18 
8.00 






United States 


2,248,858,875 


937,024,872 


41.69 


68,069,666 


7.2G 







BOND ISSUES. 



States, etc. 



New England 

Middle States 

Southern and S. W. States 

Western States 

Pacific States 

Pacific Railroads 

United States 



Amounts of Bonds. 



TOTAi 

Issues. 



S 

110,146,245 
©76,529,727 
318,788,119 
909,678,277 
48,438,000 



2,068,580,868 
106,661,000 



Paying. 



Issnea. 



S 

81,970,906 
629,923,941 
171,682,996 
600,280,185 

82,217,500 



2,165,141,868 



1,416,975,627 
106,561,000 



1,522,536,527 



Pro- 
por- 
uon. 



p. ct. 
74.71 
93.11 
54.58 
54.93 
66.51 



68.78 
100.00 



70.32 



Intrrert. 




Amount 
Paid. 


Average 
Rate. 


1 

p. ct. 
4.28 
6.66 
8.08 
8.59 
8.26 

4.22 
6.21 

4.82 


Pay- 
ing. 


4,720,465 
88,326,579 

9,544,823 
82,774,828 

1,680,568 


p. ct. 
6.76 
6.08 
6.64 
6.66 
4.91 


86,946,758 
6,612,815 


6.14 
6.21 


93,569,578 


6.15 



LAW SCHOOLS IS THE UNITSD STATES. 



Btatement Showing the ITumbeT of Uiles of BaiLroad oonstrooted 
eaab Tear in the United States, tttaa 1830 to the oloae of 1876, 
luoluslTe. 



Tear. 


Utles In 


f£ 


..,. 


MUuln 




Tew 


Mttes Id 






33 










mi 




8M 

















































































































































































































































































BTiTM, 


Jl 

II 




ii 


ill 


3^ 

It 




II 


III 


is| 




I 


7 

e 

1 

s 

10 

la 


1 

1 
& 

1 
1 

asB 


SI 

(17 

i 

w 

87 

M 

IK 

95 












gE"X,:-.:-; 


"■SS 




|io,ou« 


»7U0 










t«,G19 




709 
1J80 
















■■s, 


L^'SSSi- 








islsoo 


tlSpOOJ 






»,950 


HlcUgu..... 


5i,eti 


„,J 






























1,1» 
soo 








KS 














10,000 





VlrglBl. 


■■ffi 

SOI 




8.000 






■■■800 


Dint, or Col.. 


ffi.000 


lOWO 




Total 


4a- 


aiB 


*.«a4 


743 


SM8S 


WCOoo 


181,81* 


S1B,«» 


man 
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AN AMERICAN ALMANAC FOR 1878. 



SGHOOIi 8TATZBTI08 OF THB UKITJDD STATXS8 IN 1876. 

From the Annual Report of the Conunlasloner of Education for 1876. 



STATB8 AND 
TXBBITOBUS. 


School 
Age. 


School 
Population. 


Number 

from Six 

to Sixteen 

Tears. 


Number 
Enrolled 
in Public 
Schools. 


Average 

DailyAt. 

tendance. 


Average 
School 

Days in 
Year. 


Alabama. ..... 


6-91 
5-91 
5-17 
6^ 
4-16 
5-91 
4-91 
5-18 
6-91 
54a 
5-91 
6-91 
5-90 
6-91 
4-91 
5-90 
5-15 
5-90 
5-91 
6-91 
5-90 
5-91 
6-18 
4-91 
5-18 
&-21 
6-91 
5-91 
4-90 
5-91 
5-15 
5-16 
5-18 
5-18 
5-20 
5-91 
6-91 
4-90 


405,995 
189,180 
184,787 

91,969 
185,189 
089,807 

74,888 
894,087 
978,689 
079,930 
668,990 
819,977 
498,744 
974,688 
918,490 
976,190 
800,834 
469,847 
938,869 
865,919 
796,798 

86,191 
8,475 

74,747 

814,896 

1,685,601 

848,603 

1,096.635 

48,473 
1,900,000 

63,816 
987,1*71 
434,131 
813,061 

99,677 
489,789 
184,760 
474,811 


•983,669 

•141,848 

•166,809 

•16,479 

M19,657 

•88,886 

•48,689 

•854,683 

•780,199 

•609,498 

£654,494 

197,609 

•898,996 

•906,016 

•149,019 

•907,090 

•800,884 

•844,886 

•169,868 

•949,148 

•680,689 

•60,833 

•7,698 

65,666 

•967,609 

•1,109,991 

•961,469 

763,976 

•38,931 

•900,000 

648,391 

987,971 

•390,718 

•281,764 

•69,439 

8ar,930 

•188,570 

•889,366 


196,808 

15,800 
140,468 

14,864 
119,106 

91,687 

96,069 
179,406 
667,446 
616,970 
896,896 
1«7,994 
998,000 

74,307 
166,148 
146,198 
805,7t« 
844,956 
151,866 
166,904 
894,848 

69,966 
5,991 

66,699 

196,959 

1,067,199 

146,737 

799,963 

97,426 
909,345 

89,328 

193,065 

194,160 

5164,705 

71,895 
199,656 
193,504 
989,186 




80 


Arkannaii t^i 






Caliromia 

Colorado 

Connectlciit.... 
Delaware. 


83,891 

8,048 

70,495 


141.8 

100 

178.1 


Florida 


16,790 
115,191 




Georgia. 

niinme 




Indiana 

Iowa 


814,166 
999,815 

80,896 
166,000 

59,815 
109,451 

78,069 
918,903 
900,000 


199 
186.5 


Kanma.x ..... 


108.5 


Kentucky 

Maine 


110 
97 

118 


Maryland 

MaMachnsetts . 

Michigan 

M^nnefota. ..... 


168 
175 
155 
100 


MlBsiasippL .... 

MiasoDri. 

Nebraslca 


"M«t\m' 


100 
60 
95 8 


Nevada 

NewHampehlre 
New Jersey.... 

New York 

North Carolina. 
Ohio 


8,682 

48,657 
103,520 
541,610 

97,830 
447,189 

15.565 
578,718 

97,091 

■**195',968'* 
2>196,294 


149.8 
93.7 

198 

176 
60 

166 


Oregon 

Pennaylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 


89.4 
150 
180 

90 

71.9 

78 


Virginia 

West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


115,943 
79,978 


113 
95.04 
158.5 








Total 




14,169,881 


10,786,778 


8,756,010 


4,914,680 










Arizona 

Dakota 


6-91 
5-21 
5-17 
5-18 
4-91 
7-18 
5-16 
4-90 
5-90 

7-91 

10-18 

5-90 


9,956 

0,396 

81,671 

9,777 

4,988 

099,319 

80,900 

11,000 

•6,000 

4,041 
716 

9,300 
471 


•9,916 
•7,977 
29,188 
•9,360 
•2,756 
•94,916 
80.900 
•7,700 
•4,600 

♦8,988 

•787 
•1,840 


1,918 
5,410 

19,699 
9,794 
9,784 
5,161 

19,886 
7,500 
1,999 

9.800 
616 

i,ia3 

167 


900 




District of Col.. 
Idaho 


14,907 


191 


Montana 

New Mexico . . . 


9,000 


100 
188 


Utah 


13,608 


148 


Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian : 

Cherokees.... 

Creeks 

Choctaws 

Seminoles.... 


104 






1,600 
448 
745 
108 


900 
180 










Total 




136,777 


117,617 


70,175 


84,916 










Grand Total 




14,806,158 


10,863,890 


8,895,186 


4,948,648 





• Estimated by the Bureau. (a) United States Census of 1870. 

(&) Estimate of State Superintendent. 



DMTEBSITIBS ASD 



IX THE U. S. 



UHITBBSITIBS AUD OOLLXQES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1873-1876. 

Tmt foUowIng Ii s MalnneDt of the aEgrtgiitc nnrober ot Chi) ctuiof iDBttni- 
tloDB, with InsCmcCon scd BtudeotB, la reportad to tbs Bnieaa of Bdacatlon each 
jMT, ttom 1870 to ISr6, InclnilTg : 



TTambeiof iluUMtlonl 
Nnmbar of Innrnctan. 
NnmlMrof itudBaU... i 



3S4 ATS AUBBICAIT AISHAJSAC FOB 1878. 

wcAXiBTioa or gxrinmiT Uitii voa fdbuo scHooxa is 

I'UJU UJHITJU) BTA!FBB IK 1876. 
Pnm the Btport of tlis CommlHUiDer sf Edieatkn tOt OH. 



BriTM. 


Selarleaot 

Teachen. 


Tolal 
Eip«Dded. 


Statu, 


SaUrieeof 
Teadun. 


Tolal 
Eipmded. 


^_;::::: 


taie.(RS 

'S 

H'.m 

!:S:S 

s89,oia 

,.ffi:ffi 


'■ii 

],BS».1S1 

as 


SOBlhCarolln.. 
Teraa ".'.'.'. 


«:ffi 


S 


SS«:::: 
la-:----: 


Virginia 

Went Virginia.. 
Wueontm 


S41.MB 


S,1M,M1 


$4T.«S,«» 


tesflKjm 




irizona 


a-™-:::::: 


$10.0X1 


•S'S 


Idolilui. 


)lBtil<:t of Col 

JonWna'..','.'.'; 
'en Mexico... 


11 

ss.nu 

M.jao 

18.400 

*s.sm 

•iS 






SES.-::.:: 


'-S;S 


Total 

Grand Total.. 


« 








Kevida.... ".'.'.'.'. 
New HampaUra 


49fl.aSl 

■Si 

11 

4.8B6'88» 


110,110 


«4M.141 


toM,m 


?sr,„k;,-.-:. 

Bhode lalimd . . 


|45'.86«,KO 





BTATIBTICS OF THEtOI>OaiOAZ. BUKHTABISS nT f] 
UNITSID BTA.TEB. 

Trom Iha Bcpart oT Uie Commlnlflbcr or EdacalLon for ]5rr<. 
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SCHOOLS OF MBDICINB IN THB UNITBD STATES. 365 



SCHOOLS OF MEDIClNJiS IN THB "UNITED STATES. 

From the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1878. 





|l 

68 

4 

11 
11 
18 

102 


Corps of In- 
struction. 


Number of 
Students. 


(jraduates at 
the Commence- 
ment of 1876. 


Volumes in 
Libraries. 


It 

175 

• • • • 

635 
90 
50 

950 


Value of 
Grounds, Build- 
ings, and 
Apparatus. 


Amount of Pro- 
ductive Funds. 


Income from 
Productive 
Funds. 


Receipts for the 
last year fh>m 
Tuition and 
other fees. 


Begnlar 

Eclectic 


826 
86 

138 

162 

54 


7,498 
814 

877 

620 

934 


2,310 
129 

290 

177 

260 


46,942 
600 

8,600 

1,985 

6,731 


2,711,200 
199,000 

427,000 

57,060 

104,650 


188,815 


10,447 


228,673 
28,250 


Homoeo-I 

pathic. J •• 
Dental 


53,000 


2,500 


59,517 
87,289 


Fharma- 
centicaL v ** 


48,000 


4,170 


19,037 


Grand total 


1,201 


10,148 


8,066 


64,858 


3,489,800 


284,815 


17,117 


867.766 



The following is a comparative statement of the number of schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, and phannacy reported each year from 1870 to 1876, inclusive, 
with the num1E>er of instructors and students : 





1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


Number of institutions. 
Number of instructors. 
Number of students 


68 

688 

6,948 


82 

750 

7,045 


87 

726 

6,995 


94 
1,148 
8,681 


99 
1,121 
9,095 


106 
1,172 
9,971 


102 

1,201 

10,148 



QifU for Education in the United States in 1876. 

From the Report of the Commissioner of Edacatlon for 1876. 



Institutions. 


TotaL 


Institutions. 


Total. 


UniTersIties and Colleges .... 
Schools of Science 


$2,748,348 

48,684 

254,524 

2,500 

86,750 

79,950 

202,831 

85,000 


Schools for Girls 


$35,676 


Schools for Boys and Girls..' 

Libraries 

Museums of Natural History. 

Institutions for the Deaf and 

Dumb 


247,5OT 


Schools of Theolocy. 


970,800 


Schools of Law 

Schools of Medicine 


1,726 


InsUtations for the Superior 


83,761 


Instruction of Women 

PranarAtorv flrhnoln 


Total 




Schools for Boys 


$4,691,845 











The above suihmary includes direct donations and bequests to Universities, 
Colleges, Libraries, and Schools, as reported to the Bureau of Education by the 
institutions themselves. It is gratifying to record that, notwithstanding the severe 
financial depression, the amount of these private benefactions to promote the 
pnblic intelligence is increasing, having been $4,891,645 in 1876, as against 
$4,126,568 in 1876. 
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Ste t l rt te* of Bohoola fi>i tha UnfortDiiA« OUaaaa in ths nDlted 
Btfttaa. 

TalliDmbcTaf liiMltatloiu for tbs laalnictlDo of Iba Deaf *iid Damb In Uia 
Cniled Slitea tar ten wu 0, irltb 011 Inatnictan, asOB pupils, ud (1,132,856 ei- 
pcDdlnin far Iho jfU, 

Tba DDmb« of Kbooli for tbe Blind Id 1876 iru SO, wUb GSD lulncton uid 
olbcr employji, ioes pnpllB 1 S?a6JSG9 eipcndllsret. 

Ths number of achoole for Feeble-Hlbded Yontb (Idiots ud imbecile*) ww 11, 
bATlog SIS Inetmcton and oUiei emplojii, 1900 InmMVe, >t ui cipanditiiB of 
tBCS,«8B. 

Tbg Diimbcr of Reform Scboola in tba United Btatea wu SI, ill located in IS 
Noitbani and Weitarn SIiEaa, and baring SOD teacben, oScen, and aasiatants, 
wltb la.oer iDmitpi, at an annual cost for imtructlon of $1,404,483, and ammal 
carnlnEsbT tbeipmateaof 1174,118. 

Tbe number of Orphan Aijluma In Ihe Cnlted Slates, in 18r6, wai 188, in 1ft 
BUln and 1 Terrltorlea, hsTlng 1S30 oIDcen and aaaistaati, 16.769 Imnatei, malo- 
Ulned at an eipendltnra of |1,M1.444. Of Soldiers' Orphan Homes, tbera veie 
10, with SW officers, eta.; 4146 Inmates, and aneipendlturu ot S4S3.078 In ITTO. 

Of Indaatrlal Schools there were X, located In 17 States, employing 41S leacben 
and DBalalaDts, with 13,663 pupils, and an erpendltoce last Tear of $34S,SW. 



THB BAULSCm Or TBASB 70B 22 YSABS. 18BS-1877. 

From the Flaudal Kerltw, ISTI, -with AiMhlonL 
Fob the pnrpoao of ihowing Ibe total amonnt of exports and Importa of meKhan- 
disc and the total of specie In each jeaidnco I8S6, Ihe table below baa been com|dled. 
In tlia columns headed "Sioess" are ^ven Ibe differeneea between eiporta and 
Imports each jear, showing at a glanco Ihe " liad* balance" of the conntrr. 
acta Value qflmparU and Brporli oj XenhandUe and Bpeeit into and JYam Ot 
UnUtdStatalaauAfWal Yiar Oiiee tSX. 



TITAI. STATIBTI08. — RATE OF MOBTAUTY. 



TITAIi BTATISTIOa.-BATn OT MOETAUTT, 








DBitha 


BiperU- 


Age. 


Hnmber 




CK- 


AgB. 


aSX 


e»chy«c. 


tlon. 


AUvfl. 


«. 


AlBrrth. 


lO.OOD 


1.539 


39 73 


B3 


4.111 


as 8 


07 




ftwi 


^ 




ea 


B4 


4,143 


70 8 












S4 


BB 


4.078 


73 7 






T^W* 






31 


B6 


4000 


78 f 






e,%e 










3.K4 


es 8 




B 


Stot 


121 






BO 


8.88 


93 5 




6 


,878 


8! 


Bl 


15 






J2S *. 






B,SM 




6C 


* 






JS i 


If 


a 


Seae 








Bl 




1S8 3 


s* 




.m 








62 






81 


10 




at 


48 


)a 


S4 




m li 


S9 




S3 




» 






IM 1 




IS 


998 












1£3 1 






^ 


8S 






87 




113 






MOO 


89 


45 


00 


68 








le 


^ 


43 


44 


«■ 


00 




m 




17 


.119 








70 


a,401 


114 


14 




,1TS 


48 


43 






1>!7 


148 ' 


64 


IB 


:ia3 


48 


43 


18 


72 


1,143 






ao 






41 




73 


1,097 


166 1 








4i 


40 






1,841 




S3 


32 




41 


40 


03 


78 


1,975 


160 1 


00 








S» 


SO 




llsiB 






a* 




«t 


» 


w 




1,359 


14fl ( 




3B 




43 






7B 


i;318 


183 8 


n 






48 


87 








IXS t 


so 


97 




45 


se 


40 


ao 


^'»8 




60 


as 






35 


80 




837 


lis I 








E6 


« 








101 4 


93 


so 




67 




B8 


aa 




94 i 


8S 






BT 


K 


TO 


M 




84 4 










K 


01 




445 


78 i 




33 






3S 


SB 


as 


897 


71 ( 








K 




08 


87 




64 i 


70 






£5 




00 




S39 


Bl J 


80 


SB 






ID 


81 


80 


181 


80 1 










IC 


08 


00 


141 




» 


M 




U 




95 




lOfl 


SO i 


IT 


30 




SI 


» 




»2 


76 


n s 


87 










80 


83 




14 I 


BO 


41 


sioro 


IW 


IS 


07 


•4 


40 






43 




71 




33 


•8 


SO 


't f 






Ises 




i; 


Tl 


08 


■3 


G 8 


S 


44 


4^798 




15 


08 








17 




1.7K 




£4 


45 


08 






07 






w 


US 




00 


11 






47 












9 












9! 




101 




1 1 


2S 


40 






11 


81 








30 


BO 






n 


10 


103 










*.sa 


ei 






104 


1 


1 




S» 


<m 


« 


19 es 











NoT«.— Tharata of mortallly of nulea 
1, noirlj'. Tho eipectation of lifo Is th 
II women Chan (Di men. 



AN AKBIUCAN iXHAHAC I 



1 


i 


Name. 


*i.llflBd. 


1 


».^ 


Qnalllled. 


•1 


I'oeojgBWwhmgt™ 


r*^!? """ "" 


June a. 17SB 
D«. a^l79S 




s'-TotanAdinu 


Hu. 4^17 


Hareb 4,iraj 




g.ThomuJeffereoa.. 


Hai. <1( 


Manh 4,1801 




" .. 


Mu. <» 


March 4, 18GC 




VjmhmHxUwii.... 


MV. iU 


March 4 IBOO 






Htt. 4,W 


March 4, ISIS 
Nov. 85.1814 




BJimei Monroe 


Hir. 4,U ■'.'. 


March 4. 1817 




" 


Mu. S,1f 


March E.iaBl 




e'jolmQalncTAdiiiu 


lUr. ili 


March 4,IeS5 




lUr. ?18 


March 4,1829 






Uu. 4,18 


March 4,I8S3 




s'HvtInTuiBann., 


Hu. 4.ie I.. 


March 4, ISW 




9 1 Waib Hmrr HairlBOa 


Uu. 4.U 


Maich 4, Ml 






John J^ler 










*■"""'" "^-isy- sr.iss 


1 


llJBmeiK.Polk 


Mar. 4,1B ...March 4. 184B 


I 


l!5lli»,ES,v:: 


Mar. B,18 ....Mareh B. 1849 




July i^ie ...Wj ii.ieeo 


' 


Uf^uklin Fierce.... 


Mar. 4,18 ...lUluth 4.1808 


18 




Mar. 4,18 |B..iHarch 4,1857 


19 




Mar. 4.18 ...iManh 4.1861 


SO 


.. 


Mai. 4,18 ...IMareh 4, IS« 


SO* 


ITADdrtW Johnson.. . 


Mar. 4,18 ... Mareh 4.1888 


SI 


J8Ulje™B.Gnint... 


S3 


.. .. 


Mar. 4,18 ... Maicb 4,19™ 
...Nov. as. 1875 


as 


IB 


Rpttiertorf B.II»ye» 


«». 5,18., 


.jii. 


__„. .■... 


Mareh 6, 18i7 



at and Pnaldent pro (em. of th( SenMe. 
BECK&TABIB8 OF STATS. 



Tha hHTv-fKed OffureB mark tbo Prer^dflDtliiL term In vhic 
.. ■nnoLntBieaf, aa Bliflwa by the tabla of Pruldtiata pjeeedLag. 



etOflarliddUi 



FBBSIDBSnS XSB IHKIK C 



SBGKBTABIBS OF WAR. 



8BCEETAKIES OF THE NAVT. 
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SBCIWrABTES OF THE IMTKBtOB. 



POSTIUSTXBS-6KIIBRAI1. 



S Jonph Habenham . I 



SJohn Ucl>an... 

7Willl1u11T.Bar17.-i 
S Amofl Kendall. . . 



8,17» 


1.. 


i-\m 














IT 
















































Z3 



_i!Alei. W. BaDdsIl Ji 
saiJalui A. J.Crosiirell H 



WjSavjd IfcK. Key. . 



.. Ang. 8 
.. Jn^ 1 
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IMMiaBATIOir INTO THE UNITIID STATES, 1820-1877. 

Priob to the year 1820, no Btaiistica of immigration were offlciaUy kept By the 
act of Congress of March 2d, 1819, Collectors of Customs were reqoirea to keep a 
record ana make a quarterly return to the Treasury of all passengers arriving in 
their res];>eGtive districts from foreign ports ; and these reports, published from 
time to time by the officers of the Treasury Department, constitute the sources of 
information as to the growth and progress of mimigraaon. The total number of 
foreign-born passengers arriving at the ports of the United States, in the several 
years from 1820 to 1870 inclusive, is given below. 



V-.1. Total 
^®^- Immigration. 

1880 8,385 

1821 9,137 

18S3 6,911 

1823 6,354 

1824 7,912 

1825 10,199 

1826. 10,887 

1827. 18,875 

1828. 27,382 

1829 22,620 

1880 23,322 

1881 22,6:« 

1882 60,482 

1888 68,640 

1884 65,865 

1886 45,374 

1886. 76,243 

1887 79,840 

1888. 88,914 

1889 68,069 

1840 84,066 

1841 80,289 

1848. 104,566 

1848 62,496 

1844. 78,615 

1846 114,371 

1846 ^ 164,416 

1847 284,968 

1848 266,527 

1849. 297,094 



Vftur Total 
*®*'' Immigration. 

1860. 869,980 

1861 379,466 

1852 371,608 

1858 866,645 

1854 487,838 

1855 200,887 

1856 900,486 

1867. 251,806 

1858 188,126 

1859 121,288 

1860 153,640 

1861 91,920 

1862 91,987 

1868 176,288 

1864 198,416 

1865 249,061 

1886 818,494 

1867 298,358 

1888 297,215 

1869 895,928 

1870 378,796 

1871 867,789 

1872 449,488 

1873 487,004 

1874 277,593 

1875 209,036 

1876 182,027 

1877 (6 months, Jan. to June) 79,485 

Total 9,596,298 



Note.— The above flgures, from 1860 to 1877, are for calendar years— January 
Ist to December Slst Other statements of immigration vary, being for fiscal years 
ending Jane dOth. Another source of variation u that some tables give the total 
nmnber of aliens arriving in the United States ; others what is called the net immi- 
gration only. Ab the latter is not ascertainable for all the years, the figures above 
given represent the total immigration of aliens in each year. 



Ohinese Immigrstion Into fhe United States for each 

Tear from 1856 to 1876, IndluBiTe. 



Calendar 



Yeor. No. 

1856 8,526 

1866 4,788 

1867. 6,944 

1868. 6,128 

1860 y8,4B7 

I860. 6,467 

1861 7,618 

1868. 8,683 

1868. 7,814 



Year. No. 

1861 8,795 

1865 8,942 

1866 9,866 

1867 8,863 

1868 10,684 

1869.. 14,903 

1870. 11,948 

1871 6,089 

1879. 10,642 



Year. No. 

1878 18,154 

1874 16,661 

1878. 19,068 

1876 16,879 

1877 (Jan. to June, 
inclusive) 7,656 

Total 191,118 



NoTX.— The statement is made that nearly one half of all the Chineae who have 
azrived in the United States have retarned to their native country. 
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I 
of JuatioBi of Ui» Supreme Oonit. g 



* "Hit llKam before tbi 



tosll In lafflbjUiBiIipolnlnn 



decTHieed to elfht 
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JUDICIABT 07 THE VKITED STATES. 

Siiprazna Court of th.3 United States. 

Appointed Date of 

frum Commia^on. Salary. 

Mr. Chief JuBtico Waite Ohio Jan. 21, 1874 $10,500 

Mr. Justice Clifford Maine Jan. 13, 1857 10,000 

Mr. Jastice Swayno Ohio Jan. 24, 1862 10,000 

Mr. Juadce Miller Iowa July 16, 1862 10,000 

Mr. JnsUco Field California Mar. 10, 1863 10,000 

Mr. Jastice Strong .' Pennsylvania Feb. 18, 1870 10,009 

Mr. Justice Bradley New Jersey Mar. 21, 1870 10,000 

Mr. Justice Hunt New York Dec. 11, 1872 10,000 

Mr. Justice Harlan Kentucky Nov. 29, 1877 10,000 



OFFICERS OF THB SUPREME COURT. 

Cle)k,^D. W. Middleton District of Columbia . .... 1863 Fees. 

Marshal.-^ohn G. Nicolay Illinois 1872 $8,000 

,8gwrfer.— William T. Otto Indiana 1875 2,500 

Circuit Courts of the United States. 

First Judioial Oirouit.— Mr. Justice Clifford, of Portland, Maine. Dis- 
tricts of— 

Maine, Massachusetts, 

New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 

Circuit Judge.— George F. Shepley, Portland, Me 1869 $6,000 

Seoond Judioial Circuit.- Mr. Justice Hunt, of Utica, New York. Dis- 
tricts of— 

Vermont, Southern New York, 

Connecticut, Eastern New York. 

Northern New York, 

Circuit Judge.— Alexander S. Johnson, New York City. 1875 $6,000 



Third Judioial Circuit.— Mr. Justice Strong, of Philadelphia, Pa. Dis- 
tricts of— 

New Jersey, Western Pennsylvania, 

Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware. 

Circuit Judge.— William McKennan, Washington, Pa 1869 $6,000 



Fourth Judioial Circuit.— Mr. Chief Justice Waite. Districts of — 
Maryland, North Carolina (Eastern and West- 

West Virginia, em), 

Virginia (Eastern and Western Dls- South Carolina. 

tricts). 
Circuit Judge.— Hugh L. Bond, Baltimore 1870 $6,000 
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Ztfth Judicial Cirouit.— Mr. Jnstioe Bndley, of Kewaric, N. J. DistrictB 
of— 

Geoigia (Northern and Soathem), ICiisiwlppl (Northern and Southern)) 

Northern Florida, lioniaiana, 

Sonthem Florida, Eastern Texas, 

Northern, Middle, and Sonthem Ala- Western Texas. 

bama, 
Circait Jadge.— William B. Woods, Mobile, AU 1960 $ft.000 

Sixth Judicial Cirouit.— Mr. Jostioe Swayne, of Colombas, Oldo. Dis- 
tricts of— 

Northern Ohio, Kentackj, 

SoathemOhio, Eastern, Middle, and Western Ten- 
Eastern Michigan, nessee. 
Western Michigan, 
drcoit Judge.— John Baxter, of Knoxrille, Tenn .- .1877 $6,000 

Seventh Judicial Cirouit.— Mr. Justice Harlan, of Looisville, Ej. Dis- 
tricts of— 

Indiana, Eastern Wisconsin, 

Northern Illinois, Western Wisconsin. 

Southern Dlinois, 

Circuit Judge.- Thomas Drummond, Chicago 1869 $6,000 

Eighth Judicial Oixouit.— Mr. Justice Miller, of Keokuk, Iowa. Dis- 
tricts of — 

Minnesota, Kansas, 

Iowa, Eastom Arkansas, 

Eastern Missouri, Western Arkansas, 

Western Missouri, Nebraska. 

Circuit Judge.— John F. Dillon, Dayenport, Iowa 1860 $6,000 

Ninth Judicial Circuit.— Mr. Justice Field, of San Francisco, CaL Dis- 
tricts of— 

California, Neyada. 

Oregon, 

Circuit Judge.— Lorenzo Sawyer, San Francisco 1870 $6,000 

TTnited States Ck>urt of Olaims. 

Appointed Date of 

from Commlaalon. Saury. 

Charles D. Drake, Chief Justice Missouri Dec 12, 1870. . • .$4,500 

EbenezerPeck.: Dlinois May 10, 1868 4,600 

Charles C. Nott New-York Feb. 83, 186S. 4,600 

William A. Bicliardson Massachusetts.. June 2, 1874 4,600 

J. C.Bancroft Davis.......... New York Jan. 1, 1878 4,600 
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DlSTBZOTS. 



Ar.AnA-Mk : 

(Three DiBtricts).. 
Abkaksab : 

EaAtem District. . 

Western " 

Oautobnia 

CoxKicnouT 

Dblawabb 

Florida : 

Northern District. 

SoQthem ** 
Qboboia : 

(Two Districts)... 
iLLnroxs : 

Northern District. 

Soathem ** 

Ihdiaha 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mainb 

Habtland 

Hassachusktts .... 

MiOHIOAN : 

Eastern District. . 

Western " 

Minnesota 

MississiFFi : 

(Two Districts)... 
Missouri : 

Eastern District. . 

Western ** 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. . 

NewJerset 

New York: 

Northern District. 

Sonthem '* 

Eastern " 
North Carolina : 

Eastern District.. 

Western *• 
Ohio: 

Northern District. 

Soathem ** 

Oreqon 

Pennstlyania : 

Eastern District.. 

Western " 

Bhodb Island 

South Cabolxna. . . 
Tennessee : 

(Three Districts). 
Texas: 

Eastern District. . 

Western »* 

Vermont 

Yiroinia: 

Eastern District. . 

Western " 

West Viboinia 

Wisconsin : 

Eastern District. . 

Western " 



Name. 



John Brace 



Henry C. Caldwell . . . 

Isaac C. Parker 

Ogden Hoffman 

Nathaniel Shipman.. 
Edward C. Bradford. 



Thomas Settle... 
James W. Locke. 



John Erskine. 



Henry W. Blodgett. . . 

Samael H. Treat 

Walter Q. Qresham .. 

James M. Love , 

CJassias G. Foster. . . . . 

BUnd Ballard 

Ed ward C.Billings... 

Edward Pox 

William F. Giles 

JolmLowelL 



Henry B. Brown 

Solomon L. Withey . . . 
Rensselaer B. Nelson., 



Robert A. HUl. 



Samael Treat .... 

Arnold Krekel 

Elmer S. Dnndy. . 
Edgar W. Hillyer 

Daniel Clark 

John T.Nixon.... 



William J. Wallace. 
Samuel Blatchford.. 
Charles L. Benedi&t 

George W. Brooks. . 
Robert P. Dick 



Martin Welker 

PhiUpB. Swing 

Matthew P. Deady 

John Cadwalader 

Wlnthrop W. Ketcham. 

John P. Knowles. 

QeoTge S. Bryan. 



Connally F. ,TrIgg. 

Amos Morrill 

Thomas H. Dayal. 
Hoyt H. Wheeler. 



Robert W. Haghes 

Alexander Rives 

John J. Jackson, Jr 

(Tharles E. Dyer 

Bomanzo E. Bann 



Waakegan 

Spring&ld 

Indianapolis . . . 

Keokak 

Atchison 

Loaisville 

New Orleans... 

Portland 

Baltimore 

Boston 



Residencb. 



Montgomery... 

Little Rock . . . . 
Fort Smith.... 
San Francisco. . 

Hartford 

Wilmington ... 

JacksonTiUe.. . . 
Key West 



Atlanta 



Jan. 
Mar, 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
May 
Jan. 
Mar. 



Detroit 

Grand Rapids.. 
St. Paul 



Oxford. 



St. Louis 

Jefferson City. . 

FaUsCity 

Carson City.... 

Manchester 

Trenton 



Syracuse 

New York City. 
Brooklyn 



Elizabeth City.. 
Greensboro 



Wooster. 
Batavia. . 
Portland 



Philadelphia . . . 

Pittsburgh 

Providence 

Charleston 



Bristol. 



Galveston. . 

Austin 

Burlington 



Norfolk 

Charlottesville.. 
Parkersbuig.... 



Datbop 
Commission. 



Feb. 28, 1875. 



June 80, 
Mar. 84, 
Feb. 27, 
AprU 17, 
Dec. 12, 

July 17, 
Feb. 1, 

Jan. 22, 



11, 
8, 

ai, 

21, 
10, 
22, 
10, 

11, 
11, 



Mar. 19, 
Mar. 11, 
June 1, 

May 10, 

Mar. 8, 
Mar. 81, 
AprU 9, 
Dec. 81, 
July 27, 
April 28, 

April 7, 
July 16, 
Mar. 9, 

Jan. 22, 
June 7, 

Not. 23, 
Mar. 80, 
Mar. 9, 

April 24, 
June 26, 
Jan. 24, 
Mar. 12, 

July 17, 

Feb. 6, 
Mar. 8, 
Feb. 8, 

Jan. 14, 
Feb. 6, 
Aug. 8, 



864. 
875. 
851. 
873. 
1871. 

862. 
872. 

866. 

870. 
865. 
869. 
856. 
874. 
862. 
876. 
866. 
854. 
865. 

875. 

1863. 

868. 

866. 

857. 

866. 
868. 



Milwaukee Feb. 10, 

Madison |Dec. 



ODO. 

871. 

874. 

867. 

1865. 

866. 

872. 

873. 
871. 
869. 

858. 
876. 
870. 
866. 

862. 

872. 
857. 
857. 

874. 
871. 
861. 

875. 
877. 



Sal- 
ary. 



$8,600 

8,600 
8,500 
6,000 
8,500 
8,600 

8,500 
8,600 

8,500 

4,000 
8,500 
8,600 
8,500 
8,500 
8,500 
4,500 
8,600 
4,000 
4,000 

8,500 
8,500 
8.600 

8,500 

8,600 
8,600 
8,600 
8,600 
8,600 
4,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 

8,600 
8,500 

8,500 
4,000 
8,600 

4,000 
4,000 
8,600 
8,600 

8,600 

8,500 
8,500 
8,500 

8,600 
8,500 
8.500 

8,600 
8.500 
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SUte, ConiRH. 



1{F. A.Hiibleiib«rE.. Pa.... 

5 JonaUun Tnimbnil Conn. 
F. A.Hahlenbag.. ~ 

3 Jouthin DtyiOD.. 

ftMiUunlcllUcon.. 

6 Toupb B. Taraiim. 

7 HcnryakT 



John V. Taylor , >{ 

Philip P.Bwhoiii., 

Henir CIit 

'-'■- W.T»jtor... 



JamcBK.Folk 

Rob'tH. T.Hoiiler 

John White 

John W. JonsB 

JohnW. DmTla 

Robert C.Witilhnin 

Howell Cobb 

UaaBoji 



aejamei O.Blaine, .. 

a7MichulC.Serr.:i: 
S8 , Sun nd J.Rondill -j 






th Cong. 



th Cong, 
!t Cong. 

i Cong! 
th Cong. 



th Cong. 

St Cong. 



th Cong, 
th Coog. 



Hex 11,1818, to Jan. 10, 
Jul is, 1B14, to Har. 4, 
Dee. 4, IStS, (o Har. 4. 



^ lese, to Mar. 4. IStT. 



I, to U ar. 4, ]B35. 
S, to Uar. 4, im. 



Har. 1, 1B6T, to 



Har. 4, ISas. 
Mar, 4, -™' 
Uar. 4, 
Mar. 4, 



Dec. G, IBTS, 
Dec 4,19ni, 
Oct. IB, 1877, 



to Ang. XClSre. 
to Mar. 4, Jgn. 
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EXECUnVB OFFICEBS OF THE XTNTFED STATUS. 



EXECUTIVE MANSION. 



Office. 


Name. 


Whence 
Appointed. 


Date of 
Commission. 


Salary. 








President of the U. S 


Rutherford B.Hayes 
W.K. Rogers 


Ohio 


March 4,1877 
March 4, 1877 


$50,000 
8,500 


Priyate Secretary 


Minnesota . . . 



DEPARTMENT OP BTATK 



Secretary of State 

Assistant Secretary 

Second Assist Secretary. . 

ChiefClerk 

Exuniner of Claims 



William M. Evarts. . 
Fred'k W.Seward.. 
William Hanter.... 
Sevellon A. Brown.. 
Henry O^Conner. . . . 



New York.... 
New York.... 
Rhode Island 
New York.... 
Iowa 



TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 



Secretary 

Assistant Secretary 

Assistant Secretary 

\/uiei v/ierK. .............. 

Solicitor of the Treasury. . 

Supervising Architect .... 

Chief of Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing 

ChT ofBureau of Statistics 

Chief Clerk of Bureau of 
Statistics 

Director of the Mint 

First Comptroller 

Second Comptroller 

Commissioner of Customs 

Register of the Treasury . . 

First Auditor 

Second Auditor. 

Third Auditor 

Fourth Auditor. 

Fifth Auditor 

Sixth Auditor 

Treasurer of the U. S. . . . . 

Assistant Treasurer. 

Compter of the Currency. . 

Com. of Internal Revenue 

Bolic^r of Internal Revenue 

Chairman of Light-House 
Board., 

Supt. of u. S. Coast Survey 

Assist, in Charge of Office 

Supervising Surgeon-Gen. 



John Sherman 

John P. Hawley. . . . 
Henry P. French. . . 

J. K. Upton 

Kenneth Rayner... 
James O.Hill 



Edward McPherson 
Edward Young..... 



B.B. Elliott 

H. R Linderman. . . 
Robert W. Tayler.. 
William W. Upton.. 
Henry O. Johnson. . 

John Allison 

David W.Mahon... 

Ezra B. French 

Horace Austin 

Stephen J. W. Tabor 

Jacob H. Ela 

Jacob M. McOrew.. 
James Gililllan .... 
Albert U. Wyman.. 
John Jay Knox.... 
Green B. Raum.... 
Charles Chesley 

Prof. Joseph Henry 
Carlile P. Patterson 

J.E. Hilgard 

John M. Woodworth 



Ohio 

Illinois 

Massachus^ts. 
N. Hampshire 
N. Carolina . . 
Massachns'ts. 

Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 

Massachus^ts. 
Pennsylvania. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 

Maine 

Minnesota.... 

Iowa 

N. Hampshire 

Ohio 

Connecticut.. 
Nebra&ka .... 
New York... 

IlUnois 

N. Hampshire 

Dist. of Col. . 

California 

Dlinois 

minois 



March 13, 1877 
Marehie, 1877 
July 27,1866 
Aug. 7, 1878 
Feb. 9, 1872 



March 8,1877 

Dec. 6, 1877 

Aug. 13, 1876 

May 1. 1877 

June 80, 1877 

Aug. 11, 1876 

May 1, 1877 

July 1, 1870 



Sept. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

April 

April 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

May 

Dec. 

July 

June 

June 

April 

Aug. 

Oct. 



1,1870 
8,1878 

14, 1868 

26,1877 
8,1874 
8,1869 

19, 1871 
8,1861 
7,1876 

19,1863 

19, 1871 
1, 1875 
6,1877 
6,1877 

24,1873 
2,1876 

18,1871 



Oct 80, 1871 
Feb. 17,1874 
April 1, 1878 
March 13, 1875! 



DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 



Secretafy of the Interior. . 

Assistant Secretary 

ChiefClerk 

Asst. Attoruey-Qcneral. . . 



Carl Schurz 

Alonzo Bell 

Geo. M. Lockwood. 
Edgar M. Marble. . . 



Missouri March 12, 1877 

New York. . . April 9, 1877 
New York. . . . April 10. 1877 
Michigan March 80, 1877 



General Land Office, 



Commissioner I Jas. A. Williamson. I Iowa 

ChiefClerk. |Uri J. Baxter |Michigan. 



Pension Office, 



Commissioner... 
Chief Clerk 



'John A. Bentley. 
O. P. G.Clarke... 



Wisconsin. .. 
Rhode Island. 



June 26,1876 
April 1, 1867 



March 28, 1876 
July 16, 1875 



8,000 
8,500 

8,6a) 

2,500 
8,600 



8,000 
4.500 
4,600 

2,700 
4,500 
4,600 

4,600 
3,400 

8,400 
4,600 
6,000 
5,000 
4.000 
4,000 
8.600 
8,600 
8.600 
8,000 
8,600 
8,600 
6,000 
8.600 
6,000 
6,000 
4,600 



6,000 
4,300 
4,000 



8.000 
3,600 
2,600 
5,000 



4,000 
2,000 



8,600 
2,000 
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BaUnt Office, 



Omcs. 



Naxx. 



Caminlflsioner 

Assistant Commissioner. . 
v/iiior i^icrK* •••••••••••••• 



Bxamtnen-in-cbier. 



\ 



Chemistrt; Class B 

Sewlnff Macbines and Tex- 
tile Machinery 

Official Gazette of the Pa- 
tent Office 

Fine Arts 

Caloriflcs — Stoves and 
Lamps 

Leather - working Ma- 
chinery and Prodncts. . . 

Metal working, Class A.. 

Metal Working, Class B. . 

Hydraolics and Pnen- 

Chemistry, Class A 

Agxicnltore 

Pnnting and Stationery. . 

Steam Enjdneering 

Plastics, Ceramics, etc . . . 

Agricnltnral Prodncts 

Cml Engineering 

Harvesters and Mills 

Carriages, Wagons and 

Cars 

Mechanical Engineering. . 

Hoasehold 

Fire Aims, Navigation, 

Wood- working, etc 

Philosophical 

Bailder8*Hardware,Lock8, 

etc 

Examinei of Interferences 
Trade-Marks and Lahels . 



Ellis Spear 

W. H.i)ooUtUo.... 

P. A. Seelcy 

R. L. B. Clarke. ... 
y. D. Stockbridge.. 
H. U.Bates 



EZAMINEBS. 

Thomas AntiselL. . . 
Wm.H. Appleton.. 



Pennsylvania. 

Iowa 

Maine 

New York . . . 



Distof Col.. 
N. Hampshire 



Frank A. Burr . 
WiUiam Burke. 



B. B.Cat1in 



J. P. Chapman. 
J. B. Church... 
S. W. Stocking. 



J. B. Dnmall 

R. Q. Dyrenforth. . . 

Oscar C. Fox 

Frank L. Freeman.. 

Frank Fowler 

B. S. Hedrick 

J. W. Jayne 

B. W. Pond 

Jos. O. Parkinson.. 

Henry P. Sanders . . 

Albin Schoepf 

Charles B.Tilden.. 



W.A.Baraett 

H. C. Townsend.... 

A. G.Wilkinson.... 
Zenas F. Wilber . . . 
James E. M. Bowen. 



Whence 
Appointed. 



Date of 
Commission. 



Maine Jan. 

Minnesota... July 



April 
April 
April 
April 



80, 1877 
16,1878 
10, 18T7 
18,1860 
18,1869 
28,1877 



W. Virsinia. . 
Pennsylvania. 

New York..,. 



Ohio 

Distof Col.. 
New York,... 

Colondo 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Mass 

Distof Col... 
N. Carolina . . 
Pennsylvania. 

Maine 

Main 



New York. . 
Maryland . . . 
Vermont. . . , 



New York.. 
Maine , 



Connecticut. 

Ohio 

Dist of Col. 



May 10,1877 
July 10,1872 



...1877 
1,1868 



Dec. 

May S, 1871 

June 1, 1872 

July 10,1877 

July 9, 1868 



Oct 
May 
May 

Oct 

July 

April 

May 

Aug. 

June 



1,1872 

1,1871 

88,1870 

1,1872 

1 1869 

10, 1861 

21, 1861 

7, 1877 

1,1860 



May 16,1867 
March 14, 1866 
April 26, 1870 



Salary. 



Indian Office, 

Commissioner IE. A. Hayt INew York. ...I 

Chief Clerk, Acting C. W. Holcomb . . . . | 



Dec. 
May 

July 
May 
May 

Sept, 



1,1875 
9,1877 

1,1864 
1,1877 
1, 1876 

18771 
...1877 



Commissioner of Educa- 
tion 

Chief Clerk 



Bureau qf JEdtteadon, 
John Eaton Tennessee.... 



Charles Warren. . . . 



Illinois. 



POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 



Postmaster-General 

Chief Clerk 

First Assistant Postmas 
ter-General 

Second Assistant Post- 
master-General 

Third Assistant Post- 
master-General 

Superintendent of Foreign 
Mails 

Assistant Attorney-Gen 
end for Poet-Office De- 
partment 

Superintendent of Money 
Order System 



David M. Key. 
W. A. Ejiapp. 



James N. Tyner 

Thomas J. Brady . . 
Abraham D. Hazen. 
Jos. H. Blackfan. . . 

Alfred A. Freeman. 
Chas. F.Macdonald. 



Tennessee. 
Ohio 



March 16, 1870 
Oct 1, 1870 



March 12, 1877 
1876 



Indiana 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania. 
New Jersey. . 



Tennessee. 
Maes 



March 16, 1877 
July 24,1876 
June 7, 1877 
1868 



.1877 
.1866 



$4,500 
8,0C0 
2,250 
3,000 
8,000 
8,000 



2,500 

2,600 

2,500 
2,500 

2,500 

2,500 
2,600 
2,600 

2,500 
2,600 
2,600 
2,600 
2,600 
2,500 
2,600 
2600 
2,600 

2,600 
2,600 
8,600 

2,600 
2,600 

2,500 
2,500 
2,260 

8,000 
2,000 



8,000 
1,800 



8,000 
8,200 

8,500 

3,500 

8,500 

8,000 

4,000 
8,000 



i 
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WAS. DEPABTMENT. 



Office. 



Secretary of War. 
Chief Clerk 



Namx. 



Whence 
Appointed. 



Date of 

Commission. 



March 12, 18T7 



Salary. 



Geo. W. HcCrary . . Iowa 

H. T. Crosby Army 

Note.— For the various Bureaus of the War Department, see nnder Army 
United States, p. 264. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 



Lrean or i 
ofNavi-l 



Secretary of the Nayy 

Chief Clerk 

Naval Solicitor 

Chief of Bureau off 

Tarda and Docks. 
Chief of Bureau 

gation .... 
Chief of Bureau of Ord 

nance f 

Chief of Bureau of Pro- 
visions and Clothine. . . 
Chief of Bureau of Meal- { 

cine and Surgery j* 

Chief of Bureau of Equip- ) 

ment and Becrnitmg. . ) 
Chief of Bureau of Con- 

stmctlon and Bepair. . . . 
Chief of Bureau of) 

Steam-EngineeriDff. . . 
Commandant of iTavy \ 

Yard, Washington.... 



Pay Inspector 

CommandftntMarineCorps 



B. W. Thompson. . . 

John W. Hogg 

John A. BolTes 

Bear-Admiral John 

C. Howell 

Commodore Daniel 

Ammen 

Captain William N. 

Jeff era 



P. D. Geo. F. Cutter 
Brigadier - General 

William Grler.... 
Commodore B. W. 

Shufeldt 



Engineer - in - Chief, 
William H. Shock 

Commodore John C. 
Febiger 



Indiana 

Tennessee.... 
Mass*chuaett8 

New Jersey.. 

Maryland 

t District of 
f Columbia 

Massachusetts 



Maryland 

Connecticut.. 



March 12, 1877 
Jan. 1, 1854 
July 17,1875 

Sept. 22,1874 

Oct 1, 1871 

April 10, 1878 

Nov. 1, 1877 

March 8, 1871 

Feb. 1, 1875 



Maryland 
Ohio 



.1877 
.1877 



$8,000 
2,500 

of the 



18,000 
2,500 
8,500 

6,000 

4,000 

8,600 

4,400 

8,500 

4,000 



Ifavy Pay Office. 



W.W.Williams.... 

Colonel Charles G. 

McCawley 



Ohio 

Louisiana 



Oct. 24, 1871 
Nov. 1, 1876 



Marine Barracks, 

In charge (Major Charles Hey-I 

wood NewYork. 



4,000 
4,000 

4,400 
8,500 



18771 2.500 



Superintendent. 
Professors 



Naval ObMrvatory, 



Rear-Admiral John 

Rodgers 

Mordecai Yamall... 

Asaph Hall 

WUIiam Harkness. . 
Joseph E. Nourse.. 
John R. Eastman. . . 
Edward S.Holden.. 



i District of 
Columbia 
entucky 

Massachusetts 
NewYork.... 
Dlst.of Col... 
N. Hampshire 
Army 



1877 

Aug. 14,1848 
May 2, 1868 
Aug. 24^1868 
May 21,1864 
Feb. 17,1866 
March 21, 1878 



Superintendent. 

In cliazge 

Hydrographer. . . 



Nauticai Almanac, 

IProfessor Simon I I 

I Newcomb iMass^chosettsI Sept 21, 1861 

Signal Office. 

.ICommodoreJoimC.f . I 

I Beaumont |Pcnns]rlvania.|June 14, 1874| 

Hydrographie Office. 

Commodore 
Wyman .. 



R. H.NNcwHamp-l I 
If Bhire |july 19,18721 



Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Assistant Attomey-GenM. . 
Assistant Attomey-GenU . . 

Chief Clerk 

LawClerk 



DEPARTMENT OF 

Charles Devens 

Samuel F. Phillips. 
Edwin B.Smith.... 

Thomas Simons 

Aaron R. Button . . . 
Alexander J.Bentley 



JUSTICE. 

MassVhusetts 
N. Carolhia... 

Maine 

NewYork.... 
Ohio 



t% 



March 12, 1877 
Nov. 15,1872 
Aug. 28,1875 
May 28, 1876 
July 1, 1875 
June 10^1867 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

CommiBsioner I Williftm G. Le Due. IMinnesoU. . . . I June 30, 1877 

Chief aerk [B. A. Carman | |july, 1877 



6,000 
8,500 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
2,400 



8,500 



4,000 



4,000 



8,000 
7,000 
6,000 
6,000 
2,200 
2,700 



8,000 
1,900 



AX AXBOtCl-y ALUA.NAC FOB 187S. 



BSDuonoir or thb nationaIi 

8TA.TBB, ASH OF THB mTKBI 

mm tba MgiiUdr Dibt SlUeawnto of the TnuiiTT,from 

Dtcambar I, Uil. 



DEBT OV THE VSLTtiO 



Debt, Indndlns D«nu« or Idctmu 
Accrtwd Into- Debt dur- Debt dL_ 
reU tbenon, IngtbePre- tnitbePn- 



TaMI DfCRue 



DO SO 

Booe 



MM 

GTSB 
«0 38 

80 87 
48 03 



10 ,"108 M 



H,MB,I87 90 
64.832.071) W 
T],Ke,SS4TS 

TS.Tlfi.806 TO 
S0.E49.971 0» 



i»i.i38,;bi 01 
ieo,Ma.io» eo 

178,549,607 73 



915,T«S,6I18 T 
231,88B,Tie 8 
£90,398,073 1! 
£33,43t.4ffi 1 

na.isi.va 
S5i,s4a,w» 6 

Se4,79»,3») I 
a7B,T4B,811 
277,911,883 1 



8Ba.ew,e7S ti 

8fl8,0BI.5»48 

SBe,7ae.nis 45 



AN AMERICAN AUfANAC FOR J 



UUNICIPAZi DBBTB nr THB 
niM> thoutns tKi DM, YaluaOtm, and Taxation 
tntn CUUt<^ llu Vnlled 8tata,Jor flu Ytart 

Jrom th> Oilair, SeptiiinlMT 



UHimD STATES. 
<f Om amOnd and TtrBLty- 

lese and IBTS, raptcliBely. 



Ma« o» Cni. 


ToWIMit, 


,.UJD.K 
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ValnmUoD, 
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ipSt.'::::; 
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UHXICIFAL DEBTS IN THE UNITES STATES. 
KUmCIPAI. DSBTS IK THB ITNITBD BTi-TttS-iOonOaued). 



Increua of dibt, abont WO pir c«it. DTsnge. 

Incnue oC umnal tozBtion, Kboat 83 per cent. 

loctdAM of TBloatlon, sboDt TB per cent. 

IncreaM of popnlation, iboat S3 per cent (eatlmated). 

Population ind Tllns of property iiwn by no meflns kept pnce \dth debt. 



SS4 AM AUBKICAX 

BAKES nV TSB VSITKD BTh-TSa OTUXB TSAN NATEOITAIb 
FKim Ihe Keport of Ui« CompliDlItf of Ut Currtner, I>eeemba 1, tsn. 
JVum&T qf Statt Banit, SaHngi Banii. Trait CompanUt. a 



OJIHKAWY'S DEMONETIZATION OB" BILTES. 

of October. 1816, the old silver currency sliould 



be aicgal WdiT and flilne the reladTe value of goli to diver in the convereii 
of lie elngle Eola standard! at 15.67S ' ' ' 



Ul .^c r.ug.c E^.u DUIUUBIUI BL lU.U.J LU UUC. lU •BUUSl^, lO.U. Oil W.I -vaS pSSSEd glvln!; thC 

Federal Coancit power to reduce the remaining nUver coinage to the ranfa of BobaidiaTr or 
tofeen coins, by iuuiting the legal-tender power to the amaunt of twenty marks, or Ave dollars. 
This power waaeienasedlnTJorember, 1878, so far as concerned the two-thsler and onc- 
siith-Ihaler fractional pieces, which were demonetized after Febraory 19(h, 1877. Under 
tblaproiision. large amounts of ■ilTerctrfns hare been wlthdr«wn from circnlaljon In Qer- 
many; Ihe toial allver ahlpmentatoareatBiIlain werelothe amoontof SlI3,(IOa,OOanpta 
Norember, IKT. Bill the most importantstep, the demonetlaition and withdrswal of ttaa 
eiiver thalere, of which a large niiniber, TarlouelT estimated Bt from sixty to one hnndred 
millions of dollars, are etlll in ctrculaUon, remains to be taken. Abont ^000,000 of the 
old silver has been coined into new diver maitlu, and relalned la the oonntry. Late in 18711; 
n reeoinlion wai passed by Ihe itandorofA tor incieadng the limit of tlw allTer>4iAen coinua, 
which by the coinnse law of 1S7S wa« to be ■tmok at the mint, to flfleen marlti per heaaof 
the popnlaiion. Objecllons, however, were raised by the adherents of the single gold atan- 
dardl and, owlneto tho strong feeling in the if eicftf roTA against It, tho ImperiarOOTeisiaeut 
decided not to submit It to that body. -e i i~ 
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If Qlnjy fhun Uia Jounul T^frmphlqao. 
THB aiTBHABINX T&LSQBAPH OABLI13 OP THE 'WOBU) 
IN 1877. 
The flnt tnbnurtue telegnph c&blewulald in I8S1, betvHtn Dover sad CtUalp, 
and wu tweotf-flre nautlul mllei la longUi. Pram tlili bduU cammeiimiieni 
the natem of (abnurlne tdeerapbi bu gtowa nntll at the pmant tlniD It embncei 
■ total of wa c^>le>, with a lensth of IKUW naalieal mllea, and 72,482 mUea of cod- 
doctois. or Out*. 149 cables, with SOATl nanUcal milea leagOt, are owned and 
operated bj private or Incomorated cDmpiiilei ; and 4% caliles, wltb G,M3 nautleiil 
«.■■.. , ^^h .» .>_^,.j ..J ^^..^^tmA fc.- «»-._..«.« ■"■igr^D admiiUBlratlonB. 



mllei liagtb, ara oinied andopeiated by govi 
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AJS AMKBICAS AUCASAO rOB 1876. 
mLnaRAPHB or THS WOBIJ) IB' 1877. 





No. of 

OfltCM 






S^' 
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Si 
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43 
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OBOWTH OF THS TELEGRAPH IN THE CKTEBD STATES. 
In IBM. tbe WeMecii Colini Telagnplk CompuiT owned *nd meratod STJM raQn 
ofllH, wllhtnotelenaphofllce*. Ten jeu* liter, lo JnW, isn, ibe eompuir bid 
7l>,9(»mlleiof ItUBiiKtEnanoaeei. In 187T. tba Attaattc and PkIOg Tdwnpb 
CompMy mn «oiuolld»t«d with tlM WtiMuiu Union, adding Ms IT.TN mtbw ojf lUM 
to (be former, mikint M,714 mileeot inland tehsnph tn Um Unllad 8Mca, beaidoi 
private, (allmv, and ■aremnuBt llnei, laiVUi not given. 



PUBUO DKBT OF THH UHITED BTATXS, 17B1-1877. 
StaUnuHttf Outtaiuanff Priaeipal if Oe PuNU IMit iif t/u UMad StaiM on Ot 
Ut tf Jaxaar]! <if «bA Ttarfrom 1791 <0 1912, Iwituriw ; oixl «n U< If ( q^ Jidn 
at «aeh Ttar/ivm leu fo 1S7T, liu^uriM. 

TroDJ th« AimaB] Report of thi BecreUrr of Iba Trtflnrr on tho FluoHf . 



LENGTH OF SBSSI0K3 OP COMTGBBSS, 1789-1877. 887 



IiENGKTH OF SESSIONS 07 OONOBESS, 1789-1877. 



No. of 
Con- 
greu. 



No. of 
Sestion. 



Time of Senlon. 



iBt 

2a 

8d 
4th 

6t1i 

Cth 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14th 
15th 
IGth 

mh 

18th 

Idth 

fiOth 

Slat 

22d 

S3d 

S4th 



I: 



I 



1st.. March 4, 
2d ..Jan. 4, 
3d.. Dec. 0, 

l8t..0ct. 24, 
2d. Nov. 5, 

l8t..I>ec 
2d.. Nov. 

1st.. Dec. 
2d.. Dec. 

l8t..May 15, 
2d.. Nov. 13, 
3d.. Dec. 8, 

1st.. Dec. 2, 
2d.. Nov. 17, 

l8t..Dee. 7, 
2d.. Dec. 6, 

1st.. Oct 17, 
2d.. Nov. 6, 

l8t..Dec. 
2d.. Dec 

l8t..Oct. 26, 
2d.. Nov. 7, 

let.. May 22, 
2d.. Nov. 27, 
8d..Dec. 8, 

l8t..Nov. 4, 
2d.. Nov. 2, 

l9t..Ma7 24, 
2d.. Dec. 0, 
8d..Sept. 19, 

1st. .Dec. 4, 
2d . .Dec 

let.. Dec 
2d.. Nov. 16, 

l8t..Dec. 6, 
2d.. Nov. 13, 

let. .Dec. 8, 
2d.. Dec. 

lat. Dec. 
2d.. Dec. 

let.. Dec. 
2d.. Dec. 

let.. Dec. 
2d.. Dec 

1st.. Dec 
2d . .Dec 

18C. .i^ec. 
2d . .Dec. 

let.. Dec. 
2d.. Dec 

l8t..Dec. 
2d.. Dec. 



2; 

.1, 



8. 

1, 
6. 

t 

8, 

1, 
7. 
6, 

6, 
8, 

?; 
I; 



1789-Sept. 29, 
1790-Aug. 12, 
1790— Mar. 8, 

1791— May 8, 
1792— Mar. 2, 

1793— Jane 9, 
1794— March 8, 

1795— Jane 1, 
1796— March 8, 

1797— July 10, 
1797— July 16, 
1798— March 8, 

1790— May 14, 
1800-March8, 

1801 -May 8, 
1802- MarchS, 

1803— Mar. 27, 
1801— March 8, 

1805— April 21, 
1806— l£irch8, 

1807— April 25, 
1806— ]!iforch8, 

1809— June 28, 
1809-May 1, 
1810— March 8, 

1811— July 6, 
1812— MarchS, 

1818— Aug. 2, 
1818-April 18, 
1814— M!arch8, 

1815— April 80, 
1816— MarchS, 

1817-April 20, 
1818— MarchS, 

1819— May 15, 
1820-March8, 

1821— May 8, 
1822— MarchS, 

1823— May 27, 
1824— MarchS, 

1825— May 22, 
1826— MarchS, 

1827— May 26, 
1828— MarchS, 

1829— May 81, 
1830— MarchS, 

1831— July 16, 
1832— MarchS, 

1833-Jnne 80, 
1834— MarchS, 

1835— July 4, 
1836-March8, 



789 
790 
791 

792 
793 

794 
795 

796 
797 

797 
798 
799 

800 
801 

802 
808 

804 
805 

806 
1807 

806 
809 

809 
810 
811 

812 
813 

818 
814 
815 

1816 

1817 

818 
819 

820 
821 

822 
828 

824 
825 

826 
827 

828 
829 

830 
831 

882 
838 

834 
835 

836 
837 



No. of ^y > 

Con- -^«;0' 
greu. S«»to». 

(1st.. Sept. 
25th •{2d.. Dec 
(3d ..Dec 

Qftfv jl8t..Dec. 
^*^l2d..Dec. 

(l8t..May 

27th -(2d.. Dec. 

(Sd..Dec 

^"^l2d..Dec 

01 -A fist.. Dec. 
^"M 2d.. Dec. 

«3^ j let.. Dec 
^^ 1 2d. .Dec 

M,, (1st.. Dec. 
®^ ) 2d. .Dec 

( Ist. .Dec 

34th -^ 2d.. Aug. 

|3d..Dec 

(Ist. .July 

87th^2d..Dcc 

(Sd..Dec 

ofi.v jlst..Dec. 
'*"^12d..Dec 

««^|S'::ge1: 

Ist.. March 
" ..July 
40th -I »*..Nov. 
2d.. Dec 
.3d.. Doc 

^Ist. .March 
2d.. Dec 
3d.. Dec. 

(1st.. March 
42d -{2d.. Dec 
1 3d.. Dec 

«'Hm::SS: 

( Ist. .Oct 

45th -^ 2d . .Dec 

(3d.. Dec. 



Time of Seuion. 

4, 1837— Oct 16,1837 
4, 1837— July 9,1888 
8, 1838— MarchS, 1839 

2, 1839-Jnly 21, 1840 
7, 1840— MarchS, 1841 

81, 1841-Sept. 18, 1841 
6, 1841— Aug. 81, 1842 
5,184S^-March3, 184:3 

4, 1848-June 17, 1844 
2, 1844-March8, 1845 

1, 1&45-Aag. 10, 1846 
7, 1846— March 3, 1847 

6, 1847— Aug. 14, 1848 
4,1848-March3,1849 

8, 1849— Sept. 80, 1850 
2,1850-March3,1861 

1, 1851-Aug. SI, 1852 
6,18S2-MarchS,1853 

5,1853— Aug. 7,1854 
4, 1854— March 3, 1855 

8, 1855-Aug. 18, 1856 

21, 1856-Aug. 80, 1856 

1,1856— March 8, 1857 

7, 1867--Jnne 14, 1858 
6, 1858-March3, 1859 

5, 1859— June 25, 1860 
8, 1860-March4, 1861 

4,1861— Aug. 6,1861 
2, 1861— July 17,1862 
1, 1862— March 4, 1868 

7,1863-July 4,1864 
5, 1864-March4,1865 

4, 1865— July 28, 1866 
S, 186&-March4, 1807 

4, 1867— Mar. 80, 1867 
8, 1867-July 20, 1867 
21, 1867-Dec 2,1867 
2, 1867— July 27, 1868 
7, 1868— March 4, 1860 

4,1869— April 23, 1869 
6,1869-Jifly 15,1870 
6,1870-March4,1871 

4,1871— April 20, 1871 
4, 1871-June 10, 1872 
2,1872-March4, 1873 

1, 1873-^nne 28, 1874 
7, 1874— March 4, 1875 

6, 1875— Aug. 15, 1876 
4,1876— March 4, 1877 

15, 1877— Dec 8,1877 

8,1877- 1878 

2, 1878-March4, 1879 



Nora.— To determine the years covered by a slven Congress, double the nnmber of the 
CongresSiand add the product to 1789 ; the result will be the year in which the Congress 
closed. Thus, the 85th Congress = 70 + 1789 = 1859, that being the year which terminated 
the Seth Congress, on the 4th of March. To find the number of a Congress sitting in any giren 
year, subtract 1789 firom the year ; if the result is an even number, half that number wilfgive 
the Congress, of which the year in question will be the closing year. IT the result Is an odd 
number, add one to it, and half the result will give the Congress, of which the year in question 
•will be the first year. 
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AX AMBBICAN AUCANAC FOB 1878. 



TABUBS OF TBMFBBATUBB IZT AlOBBIOA. 

From the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge : Tables, Distribution and Variations 
of the Atmospheric Temperature in the United States ; edited by C. A. Scfaott, Washiof- 

ton, 1875. 

l-THE UNTTBD STATES. 



Places. 



Alabaiu.: 

Green Springs 

Hantsviue 

MobUe 

Alaska ; 

Sitka 

Arizona : 

Camp Goodwin 

** Tacson 

Abkansas: 

Little Rock 

Washington 

Calipobnia : 

Benlda BarrackB 

Fort YonuL 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

COLO&ADO: 

Fort Garland 

CoNHXcncuT : 

Hartford 

New Haven 

Dakota : 

Fort Abercroml)le , 

" Randall 

Delawabv : 

Fort Delaware 

Wilmington 

District of Columbia : 

Washington 

Florida : 

Ft. Barancas (n*r Fensacola) 

St. Angustlne 

Jacksonville , 

Key West 

Gbobsia : 

Athens 

Atlanta...... 

Augusta , 

Savannah 

Idaho : 

FortBoisfi 

Illikois : 

Augusta 

Chicago 

Highland , 

Manchester 

Ottawa 

Peoria 

Springfidd , 

Indiana * 

Aurora 

Indianapolis , 

New Harmony , 

Richmond 

Vevay , 

Indian Txrbitobt : 

Fort Gibson 

Iowa : 

Council Blufls 

Daveniwrt , 

Des Moines City , 

Dubuque 

Keokuk 

Muscatine 



Lati- 
tade. 



8SfiO 

84 46 
a0 41 

5706 

83 59 
8218 

8140 
88 44 

88 03 
8246 

82 42 
37 48 

87 82 

4146 
4118 

46 27 
43 01 

89 35 
8»44 

83 54 

30 21 
20 54 
80 20 
24 38 

88 68 
88 45 
83 29 
82 05 

4340 

4012 
4164 

88 44 

89 81 
4120 
40 43 
89 48 

89 04 

39 47 
8810 
80 50 
88 45 

85 48 

4116 
4180 
4186 
4280 

40 25 
4126 



^d^^'e 



600 

600 

15 

20 



• • • • I 



660 

64 
200 
150 
180 

8365 

60 
45 



1345 

10 
115 

75 

20 
25 

20 
10 

850 

1060 

150 

42 



600 
600 
620 
683 
600 
612 
550 

609 
696 
850 
850 
6^ 

660 

1327 
737 
780 
680 
600 
586 



e 

63.18 
59.96 
66.87 

89.91 

66.62 
67.49 

60.76 
62.26 

57.78 
78.40 
60.14 
54.90 

42.98 

47.89 
46.76 

3866 
43.28 

61.70 
52.74 

65 77 

68.41 
68.69 
69.27 
75.85 

61.15 
58.27 
64.25 

&rM 

52.03 

60.33 
43.55 
56.55 
51.16 
47.07 
50.63 
48.37 

51.98 
49.34 
54.85 
60.02 
54.46 

61.08 

60.84 
45.86 
49.99 
47.33 
60.09 
47.08 



Sum- 
mer. 



An- 
tumn. 



78.45 
75.62 
79.00 

68.09 

84.80 
86.52 

81.67 
78.19 

67.00 
92.07 
69 67 
68.04 

64.89 

60.75 
68.63 

70.94 
74.61 

75.23 
78.56 

76.38 

81.60 
80.36 
80.96 
88.85 

75.74 
74.87 
79.49 
80.61 

75.04 

72.88 
66.76 
77.69 
78.90 
72.05 
74.46 
74.02 

75.61 
'22.64 
75.92 
71.79 
76.41 

79.13 

75.48 
71.60 
71.80 
71.71 
74.77 
69.06 



62.85 
69.80 
66.27 

48.90 

67.89 
71.46 

64.29 
61.20 

61.69 
76.66 
81.58 

5T.81 

48.49 

51.70 
51J28 

48.81 
49.06 

57.61 
58.64 

50.43 

69.68 
71.90 
70.04 
78.55 

60.77 
58.44 
62.63 
66.81 

52.97 

62.66 
48.82 
66.60 
68.84 
51.22 
52.94 

53.90 
51.96 
66 87 
62.62 
66.88 

61.44 

61.46 
49.46 
48.69 
49.16 
64.06 
48.81 



Win- 
ter. 



e 

46.29 
42.16 
62.48 

81.28 

46.86 
60.24 

44.21 
44.61 

48.75 
57.96 
64.09 
50.09 

20.68 

29.89 
28.32 

7.96 
20.98 

34.28 
81.71 

86.11 

64.87 
A8.25 
65.62 
70.44 

46.06 
41.86 
46.82 
62.66 

29.81 

27.67 
24.78 
84.13 
28.88 
25.82 
27.40 
27.62 

80.88 
28.71 
84.25 
29.16 
82.48 

40.26 

22.06 
92.42 
26.89 
22.65 
29.87 
22.99 



Tear, 
Mean. 



iNo.of 

Tears 

and 

Mos. 



e 

62.5T 
69.38 
66.14 

42.06 

66.19 
68.68 

62.71 
61.66 

58.77 
74.77 
62.11 
66.28 

42.86 

49.81 
49.00 

40.34 
46.97 

54.69 
62.91 

56.16 

68.49 
69.80 
68.96 
77.05 

60.98 
68.86 
63.80 
66.76 

62.46 

80.87 
45.85 
56JM 
61.82 
48.92 
51.86 
49.74 

68.09 
60.66 
65J22 
60.87 
64.68 

60.48 

49.96 
47.88 
48.94 
47.69 
62.07 
46.96 



10 
13 
10 

16 11 

3 10 

4 



2 
22 



1 

1 



15 7 

14 11 
20 10 

11 2 

15 3 

16 7 
86 

10 1 

12 8 

18 10 
1 10 

12 3 

20 2 

25 4 
12 4 

26 6 

6 6 

6 a 

7 6 
26 1 

5 10 

26 9 

17 8 
15 1 
15 6 

18 9 
14 9 

6 7 

6 9 

G 6 

19 6 
12 8 

6 11 

29 10 

6 
9 8 

8 10 
18 10 

8 6 
S7 6 
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TABLES OF TEMPERATURE IN AMERICA— (Cbfi«ntf«d). 



Places. 



Kansas: 

Fort Leavenworth 

Lawrence >. 

Learenworth City 

Kbntuckt : 

Danyille 

LouisYlIle 

Newport Barra^s , 

Paris 

Louisiana : 

Baton Ronge 

Monroe . 

New Orleans 

Mains : 

Bath 

Bninswick 

Portland 

Mabtlans: 

Annapolis 

Baltimore 

Frederick City 

Massachusstts : 

Amherst (College) 

Boston 

Cambridge 

New Bedford , 

Newbnryport 

Williamstown (Will.College) 

Worcester 

Michigan : 

Detroit , 

Fort Macldnac 

Grand Rapids 

Lansing 

Minnesota : 

FortSnelling 

Minneapolis 

StPauf 

Mississippi : 

Colnmbas 

Jefferson Barracks 

Natchez 

Yicksbnrg 

MissoxTBi : 

St. Joseph , 

St. Louis , 

Montana : 

Fort Shaw 

Helena City 

Nebraska : 

Fort Kearney 

Omaha 

Netada : 

Fort Chnrchill 

New Haxpshibb : 

Concord 

HanoTer 

Manchester 

Portsmoath 

New Jebsey : 

Burlington 

Newark 

Trenton 

New Mexico : 

Fort Craig 

Santa F6 

New York : 

Albany 

Auburn 

Buffalo 

Ithaca 

Kingston 

Malone 

Newbnrgh. 



Lati- 
tude. 



8921 
3858 
8915 

37 40 
3818 
39 06 
3815 

3026 
3-^81 
29 56 

43 55 
43 54 
43 89 

38 58 

39 16 
89 24 

4222 

42 21 
4223 
4139 

42 48 

43 43 
4216 

42 20 

45 51 

43 00 
42 46 

44 53 
44 5d 
4456 

&3 31 

38 28 
8184 
8223 

39 45 
88 37 

4780 

46 37 

4088 
4115 

3917 

4812 
4842 

42 59 

43 05 

40 04 
40 44 
4014 

38 36 
85 41 

4239 
42 55 
42 63 
42 25 
4155 

44 60 
4181 



Heig't 
Feet. 


Spring 


Sum- 
mer. 


896 
850 
896 


e 

53.69 
53.48 
50.87 


Q 

75.24 
75.82 
74.24 


900 
450 
500 
810 


56.28 
55.71 
53.82 
51.54 


75.58 
TJ.96 
75.06 
72.75 


41 

100 

25 


68.90 
71.53 
69.37 


81.36 
80.95 
81.06 


60 

74 
50 


41.96 
42.26 
40.11 


65.36 
66.11 
63.78 


20 

86 

274 


62.38 
53.01 
51.10 


75.71 

.75.08 

73.40 


267 
82 
00 
90 
46 
686 
528 


44.17 
45.61 
44.93 
44.80 
42.45 
48.44 
45.01 


67.58 
68.68 
69.47 
66.95 
66.69 
67.25 
68.16 


697 
728 
780 
895 


45.46 
87.06 
44.69 
45.20 


68.05 
62 26 
69.75 
68.48 


820 
856 
800 


45.12 
40.12 
41.29 


71.05 
68.84 
68.08 


227 
472 
264 
350 


62.18 
56.87 
65.49 
65.79 


7a 90 
76.82 
79.81 
80^ 


"48i* 


62.80 
55.00 


74.74 
76.12 


6000 
4150 


45.22 
33.76 


67.50 
70.28 


2360 
1300 


46.53 
48.40 


7241 
74.26 


4284 


52.45 


75.18 


374 

580 

300 

88 


43.62 
40.87 
47.80 
44.02 


67.58 
65.15 
70.02 
66.99 


60 
85 

60 


49.71 
47.86 
60.46 


72.01 
70.85 
73.08 


4576 
6846 


61.86 
60.06 


80.10 
70.50 


130 
650 
600 
417 
188 
703 
74 


46.54 
44.57 
42.92 
46.48 
48.70 
43.17 
47.81 


70.48 
68.43 
67.78 
68.29 
70.80 
64.19 
70.67 



Au- 
umn. 



54.85 
58.06 
52.02 

58.66 
55.79 
56.09 
63.06 

68.18 
50.30 
69.80 

47.62 
47.59 
46.49 

57.53 
57.04 
54.76 

47.99 
51.04 
50.46 
52.27 
49.96 
47.86 
49.96 

48.82 
44 92 
48.55 
47.68 

46.12 
45.88 
44.96 

62.16 
56.08 
66.46 
66.54 

51.12 
65.88 

47.74 
48.94 

49.26 
61.10 

64.86 

48.64 
44.76 
51.14 
47.88 

54.81 
53 04 
54.90 

59.88 
51.34 

^.56 
48.80 
S0.88 
49.51 
61.28 
44.96 
52.92 



Win- 
ter. 



29.35 
81.64 
28.09 

37.84 
37.84 
34.14 
82.45 

54.20 
43.87 
56.00 

28.88 
22.63 
21.69 

35.95 
84.50 
83.11 

24.15 
28.08 
26.96 
80.21 
24.91 
28.28 
25.67 

26.61 
19.84 
24.62 
24.96 

15.79 
12.87 
15.00 

45.50 
83.96 
50.43 
50.45 

84.82 
82.90 

26.41 
19.16 

21.91 
28.36 

84.55 

22.81 
19.17 
26.90 
25.15 

81.22 
80.75 
82.66 

39.62 
80.28 

25.26 
25.86 
26.56 
28.86 
28.29 
21.81 
28.57 



Tear, 
Mean. 



53.16 
53.49 
51.45 

57.07 
55.70 
54.78 
52.45 

68.15 
68.91 
60.06 

44.71 
44.40 
48.00 

55.38 
54.91 
53.09 

45.97 
48.35 
47.95 
48.56 
46.00 
45.33 
47.20 

47.24 
41.02 
46.90 
46.56 

44.52 
41.67 
42.82 

62.19 
55.79 
65.30 
65.57 

53.24 
56.00 

46.47 
43.04 

47.58 
49.28 

54.13 

45.65 
42.40 
48.72 
46.01 

51.94 

saso 

62.76 

60.87 
50.54 

47.95 
46.80 
46.89 
48.29 
49.64 
48.41 
49.90 



No. of 

years 

Amos. 



89 11 
7 9 
7 6 

12 7 
4 6 

23 
4 

28 
10 
32 9 

10 7 
51 8 

87 8 

13 10 
86 
15 6 

17 6 

88 5 
5 
1 
1 



48 
58 
6 

86 8 

31 

80 8 

27 6 

11 8 

7 8 

4A 2 

6 2 

8 6 

15 9 

32 11 

16 6 
8 11 

2 1 

41 



3 
1 



4 

7 



15 11 
4 

7 10 

23 3 

20 

14 1 
11 

13 8 

24 5 

11 

15 10 

18 6 

45 11 
28 

12 7 
20 10 

19 10 

8 
27 1 
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AN XilZBJCAX AIMAStXO FOB 1878. 



TASLES OF TEKFERATCBS IK AMEmCAr-^OMtinued). 



Placxs. 



Nbw YoBK-^COHtinued) : 

New York 

Utica 

WestPoint 

North Cabouka : 

Chapel Hill 

Balelgh 

Omo: 

Cincinnati 

CleTeland 

ColnmboB 

Hillfiboro 

Kelley*8 Idaud 

Marietta 

Oberlin 

Steabenville 

Toledo 

Obegon : 

ABtoria 

Portland 

PENNgTLTANIA : 

Alleghany 

Gettysburg 

Harnabnrg 

Philadelphia 

Rhode Island : 

Newport 

Providence 

South Cabolina . 

Aiken 

Beaufort 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Tennessee : 

Knoxville 

Lookout Mountain 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Texas : 

Austin 

Galveston 

Ban Antonio 

TJtah * 

Great Salt Lake City 

Vbbmont : 

Burlington 

Middlebnry 

Montpelier 

VmoiNiA : 

Alexandria 

Fortress Monroe , 

Norfolk 

Bichmond , 

Staanton 

Washington Terbitoby : 

Fort Steilacoom 

West Yibginia : 

Kanawha 

Bomney 

Wisconsin : 

Green Bay 

Janesville 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Wyoming : 

FortBridger 

Fort Laramie 



40 60 
4306 
4194 

8668 
3548 

89 06 
4180 

39 67 
3910 
4186 
89 28 
4120 

40 25 
4140 

4611 
45 30 

4089 
39 49 
4016 
8956 

4180 
4150 

8889 
32 26 
8'J47 
3402 

35 66 
3500 
35 06 
8619 

8017 
2918 
29 25 

4046 

44 28 
44 02 
4417 

38 48 
3700 
86 51 

37 32 
88 09 

4711 

38 53 

39 20 

4429 

42 41 

43 05 
43 04 

4120 
4212 



Height' 
Feet. 


Spring 


Sum- 
mer. 


An- 




o 


o 


o 


25 
478 

167 


48.26 
44 77 
49.27 


78.68 
67.17 
78.24 


54.54 
48.88 
54.11 


"m 


58.85 
66.99 


76w80 
77.24 


60.46 
59.79 


640 
648 
884 
1150 
587 
070 
800 
670 
604 


64.13 
46.28 
58.66 
50.01 
45.46 
51.96 
46.46 
50.99 
46.90 


71$.24 
69.68 
74.44 
70.44 
71.83 
71.29 
70.62 
72.60 
70.80 


56.21 
51.67 
50.95 
51.64 
68.24 
62.86 
51.59 
52^ 
50.88 


68 
45 


48.T2 
60.12 


59.58 
67.72 


53.41 
54.85 


7t)4 

624 

876 

86 


50.23 
49.83 
51.76 
50. 7 


71.69 
71.62 
75.61 
73. 


51.99 
51.19 
55.88 
54.0 


85 

155 


44.84 
45.27 


68.18 
67.95 


53.42 
51.01 


665 
14 
20 

815 


61.82 
bU47 
65.49 
61.95 


77.86 
80.67 
79.56 
77.89 


61.96 

•••••• 

65.63 
62.T9 


1000 

1626 

202 

533 


55.80 
57.57 
60.86. 
59.85 


74.78 

77.29 
79,53 
76.32 


58.62 
69.78 
60.32 
57.42 


650 

80 

600 


67.17 
6.4.35 
70.48 


81.68 
83.73 
88.73 


66.88 
70.92 
71.66 


4260 


49.a') 


73.57 


58.56 


846 
898 
540 


41.61 
42.89 
38.10 


66.66 
67.20 
64.02 


47.26 
4r.66 
47.61 


56 

8 

20 

172 

1387 


52.42 

57.34 
56.50 
B«.51 
51.08 


76.57 
77.07 
76.53 
75.66 
73.60 


56.20 
61.92 
61.48 
58.08 
52.98 


250 


49.20 


63.42 


51.83 


'*673* 


M.88 
51.05 


71.40 
73.30 


64,65 
63.79 


732 

780 

1068 

604 


40 46 
44.75 
43.47 
43.04 


68.10 
70.43 
69.11 
67.02 


47.43 
48.25 
48.20 
48.96 


6656 
4472 


88.75 
46.98 


62.98 
72.59 


42.56 
49.89 



JSo.oi 

vean 
amos. 



81.03 
84.71 
80.26 

42.98 
40.14 

84.28 
88.88 
84.28 
80.52 
88.62 
88.84 
27.58 
81je2 
28.88 

89.85 
40.28 

30.87 
29.88 
82.18 
80. 6 

81.16 
27.41 

46.83 

48.47 
51.46 
46.48 

87.82 
41.10 
42.12 
89.67 

51.16 
53.51 
52.74 

80.88 

20.97 
21.01 
21.32 

84.83 
41.77 
41.57 
40.06 
87.56 

88.78 

86.66 
29.65 

18.62 
20.84 
20.84 
24.00 

20.81 
29 31 




G9.76 
58.58 

54.73 

49.Vv 
63.89 
60.66 
49.64 
68.84 
49.06 
51.83 
49.90 

60.00 
53.23 

51.10 
60.13 
68.78 
62. 1 

49.89 
47.91 

61.61 

65^3 
62.08 

66.74 
58.92 
60.71 
58.32 

66.78 
69.38 
69.20 

51.86 

44.18 
44.57 
42.76 

54.86 
69.62 
69.01 
67.53 
58.79 

50.81 

54.87 
51.95 

48.65 
46.07 
45.40 
45.75 

41.87 
49.56 



90 

9 11 

86 6 

17 1 
8 

89 4 

11 d 

49 10 

8 5 
89 11 
13 10 

18 8 

9 

88 9 

84 9 

29 8 

57 

40 

84 8 

8 8 
1 5 

24 8 

4 11 

6 4 

4 6 

11 8 

6 7 

19 
3 1 

9 4 

9 

29 6 

10 1 

9 5 

6 8 
46 5 
86 

7 a 
9 8 

17 7 

7 10 

3 1 



8 

8 

9 

26 




6 
8 

7 



10 6 
17 9 



Note.— The last column indicates the number of years covered by the observa* 
tioDs. The temperatures are by the stimdard of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

The figures m the second column indicate the elevatioa above the Bca-level of 
sach place named in the table. 



TABLES OF TEMPBRATUBK IK AHBBICA. 
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n.— NORTH AKD SOUTH AHSBICA. 
NoTB.— The sign — indicates a temperature below Zero. 



Pulces. 



Lati- 
tude. 



Bahama Islands : 

Nassau 

Bbbhuda Islands : 

Bermuda 

Brazil : 

Bio de Janeiro 

BxtmsH North Axbrica : 

Boothia Felix 

Northumberland Sound. 
BuxNos Atbbs : 

Boenos Ayrcs 

Carbibbban Islands : 

Antisna 

Gna&loupe 

St. Thomas 

St.yincent 

Chili : 

Valparaiso 

Costa Bioa : 

San Jos6 

Cuba: 

Havana 

SOUADOR : 

Quito 

Grbenlakd : 

Godthaab 

TJpernavik 

GUATBXALA : 

Guatemala 

Guiana (Britisb) : 

Demerara 

GmANA (Dutch) 

Paramaribo 

Honduras : 

Belize 

Iceland : 

Beikjavik 

Jakaica : 

Kingston. 

Mexico : 

Hatamoras 

Mexico City 

Vera Cruz 

New Bbunsvick : 

St John 

Newfoundland : 

St. Johns 

Nxw Granada : 

AspinwaU 

Bogota 

NoTA Scotia: 

Halifax 

Ontario : 

Hamilton 

Toronto 

PxRU: 

Lima 

Porto Rico: 

Porto Bico 

Prince Edward Island : 

Charlottetown 

Quebec : 

Montreal 

Quebec 

San Doxinoo : 

San Domingo 

Uruguay : 

Montevideo. 

Venkzuela : 

Caracas 



Heig-t 
Feet. 



35 05 

83 33 

—22 54 

60 59 
76 52 

-«487 

17 03 
1550 

18 31 
1810 

—83 03 

954 

3300 

— 014 

6410 

72 47 

14 35 
645 
644 
1729 
64 00 
1800 

35 49 

19 37 
1913 

45 23 

47 84 

9 31 
486 

44 89 

4315 
43 89 

—1203 

18 39 

4612 

45 81 

46 49 

18 39 

-84 54 

10 81 



Spring. 



80 



vm 



8970 



4961 



50 

56 

7665 

36 

135 

170 


8863 

8 

800 
842 

530 



67 
800 



2900 



o 

78.62 
66.19 

77.81 

— 6.80 

- 8.18 

C4.50 

77.77 
78.21 
81.91 
80.81 

61.42 

71.68 

78.88 

60.26 

23.26 
+ 6.86 

68.00 

81.17 

79.33 

80.31 

87.04 

TO.or 

75.94 
64.30 
77.00 

86.83 

86.75 

79.70 
59.54 

88.88 

44.84 
40.78 

78.44 

79.00 

89.00 

43.71 
88.68 

86.56 

68.00 

71.65 



Sum- 
mer. 



o 

84.50 

77.43 

72.87 

38.01 
33.12 

53.60 

80.63 
81.36 
82.79 
82.16 

66.83 

69.17 

88.94 

60.08 

40.62 
88.07 

67.28 

81.88 

80.51 

8818 

58.54 

81.09 

84.97 
63.51 
81.92 

57.59 

67.53 

79.22 
59.54 

61.73 

69.79 
64.99 

68.06 

86.89 

66.78 

70.77 
65.84 

79.35 

57.38 

78.00 



Au- 
tumn. 


Win- 
ter. 


Tear. 


o 


o 


o 


80.56 


74.70 


79.50 


72.80 


68.42 


69.46 


76.09 


82.45 


77.18 


9.09 
4.15 


—27.71 
-84.85 


4- 8.68 

— o.or 


60.66 


78.40 


62.79 


81.78 
80.48 
82.88 
82.40 


77.87 
76.82 
80.51 
79.70 


79.88 
79.06 
63.03 
81.37 


61.64 






67.07 


68.82 


69.S8 


79.78 


78.66 


79.05 


63.60 


59.73 


60.89 


20.14 


14.14 
—13.47 


26.79 
13.04 


66.06 


68.72 


66.36 


81.83 


«.00 


80.71 


82.78 


78.64 


80.80 


80.60 


76.00 


80.00 


37.94 


39.18 


89.43 


70.75 


76.16 


78.77 


76.98 
69.90 
7&26 


64.39 
66.66 
70.88 


75.54 
61.10 
77.08 


44.97 


31.06 


40.11 


46.45 


35.07 


41.20 


7a7i 

58.10 


78.88 
59.18 


79.18 
69.09 


48.74 


35.38 


43.64 


50.45 
46.90 


27.55 
24.07 


48.03 
44.17 


69.14 


77.60 


78.31 


81.66 


78.05 


81.87 


47.50 


23.34 


43.98 


46.94 
43.97 


17.19 
18.82 


44.65 
40.81 


78.40 


83.68 


81.46 


64.67 


77.88 


66.83 


73.71 


69.71 


71.77 



No. of 
Years 
and 
Mos. 



8 11 

13 9 
12 

3 6 
1 Q 

1 6 

1 

8 

1 11 

8 

1 6 

4 1 

11 8 

2 8 

14 6 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

14 6 

1 

9 3 
8 11 

18 

7 
7 1 

5 10 
1 4 

10 6 



13 
81 



6 




2 

5 

1 

27 

10 



1 
1 








1 i 
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AN AJCBBICAIT ALMANAC FOK 1878. 



BAIN7AIiL IXf THB nXTTTBD STATES. 

These flgnrcs of tho aTengo Annual Rainfall at the places named are from " Tables of 
the Precipitation of Rain and Snow in the United States,** by C. A. Schott, pabliahed by 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 



Inches, 

Baltimore 41.10 

Baton Bonge, La 00.16 

Boston 44.00 

Baitalo,N.T 83.84 

Burlington, Vt 84.15 

Brunswick, Mo 44.68 

Chaileston, S. C 43.63 

Cleveland, Ohio 87.61 

Cincinnati 44.87 

Dalles, Or 21.74 

Detroit, Mich 80.06 

Fort Bliss, Tex 0.60 

Fort Bridger, Utah. . .6.12 

Fort Brown, Tex 88.44 

Ft Colvllle, Wash. T. 0.83 
Fort Craig, N. Mex. . .11.67 
Fort Defiance, Ariz. . .14.21 
Fort Garland, Col ... . 6.11 
Ft.Gil>so&,Indian Ter.86.87 

Fort Hoskins, Or 66.71 

Fort Kearney, Neb. . .25.25 
Fort Laramie, Wy. ... 15.16 
Ft. Leavenworth,Kan.81 .74 



Inches. 
Fort Marcy, N. Mex. .16.65 
FLMa8sachnaett8,Col.l7.06 

Fort Myers, Fla 66.55 

Fort BandaU, Dak. . ..16.51 

Fort Smith, Ark 40.86 

Fort Snelling, Minn.. 25.11 
FtTowson, Ind. Ter. .57.06 
FtTanconYer,Wa8h.T.88.84 

Fortress Monroe 47.04 

Gaston, N.C 48.40 

Hanorer, N. H 40.82 

Huntsville, Ala 54.88 

Key West, Fla 86.23 

Macinac, Mich 23.06 

Marietta, Ohio 42.70 

Meadow Valley, Cal. .67.08 

Memphis, Tenn 45.46 

Milwaukee, Wis 80.40 

Muscatine, Iowa.. «. .42.88 
Mt. Vernon Ars*l, Ala.66.14 

Natchez, Miss 53.65 

NeahBay, Wash.Ter.128.35 
Newark, N.J 44.85 



Inches. 
New Bedford, Mass . .41 .43 

New Haven, Conn 44.43 

New Orleans, La 51.03 

New York 43.21 

Penn Tan, N. Y 28.42 

Peoria, ni 35.83 

Philadelphia 44.05 

Plttsbuiigh, Pa 87.09 

Providence, B. 1 41.54 

Richmond, Ihd 43.82 

Sacramento, Col 10.56 

Salt Lake, Utah 23.85 

San Francisco, Ca 21.69 

San Diego, Cal 0.16 

Savannah, Ga 48.32 

Sitka, Alaska 83.39 

Springdale, Ky 48.53 

St. Louis, Mo 42.18 

Washingtcm, Ark 54.50 

Washington, D. C. . . .87.69 
WhiteSnlp.Spring,Va.37.54 



Average Annual Bainfall in Some Other Parts of America. 



Inches. 

Bermuda 55.34 

Cayenne 116.00 

Cordova, Mex 112.08 

Havana 91.02 



Inches. 

Maranham 277.00 

Bio Jiweiro 59.02 

San Domingo 107.06 

St John's, N. Bruns. 51.12 



Inches. 
St.John'8,Newfound. 68.80 

Toronto, Canada 35.17 

Vera Cruz, Mex 188.20 



Average Annnal "Rainfall in Surope. 



From 

Inches. 
Aberdeen, Scotland.. 28.87 

Armagh, Ireland 36.12 

Bath, England 80.00 

Beiigen, Norway 88 . 61 

Berlm, Prussia 23.56 

Bordeaux, France... 84.00 
Borrowdale, Eng. . . .141 .54 
Brussels, Belgium. . . 28.06 
Cambridge, England. 2i.C9 

Cracow, Austria 13.03 

Coimbra, Portugal ..118.08 



Knight*8 Mechanical Dictionary, 

Inches. 

Cork, Ireland 40.02 

Copenhagen, Den. . . 18.83 

Dublin, Ireland 21 .01 

Geneva, Switzerland. 81.07 
Glasgow, Scotland... 21.33 
Limerick, Ireland .. . 35.00 
Lisbon, Portugal .... 27.01 

Liverpool 84.05 

London 24.01 

Manchester, Eng.... 36.02 
Mannheim, Ger 22.47 



1876. 

Inches. 
Marseilles, France.. 28.04 

Milan, Italy 38.01 

Naples 29.64 

Paris 22.64 

Prague, Austria 14.01 

Borne 89.86 

Stockholm, Sweden.. 20.04 

St. Petersburg 17.03 

Truro, England 44.00 

York, England 23.00 



8HIFP1N0 OF THK UHITSD STATES. 893 

TONKAOB OF TEB UUITKU SPAITEa, 1789-1S77. 

Comparaavt Vine qf iAt ZHtfrtftuikm /^ tA» Ibitna!^ of Ou VnittS Slata Her- 
i^iant Uarint, emplofol ii '^ Foretga Tmlt. IRt Coaitiein Trade, and Ihs 
FtOiaiei, auA Tiar./rom 1769 to ISn. 



A:T AiniBICAN XIMAXAa FOB 1818. 
TOmfA-OS OF THS UNITED STATES, IVe-lSn—iCbiMamdi, 



Steam. V^aaata tittllt L 



Ci^.orV.»™. 


Bomber. 


Tonnage. 






B3 








































Totol.., 


2M 1 4T,5U.B1 - 



XTumber and Tonnage of ateam Zron TeiweU bnUt In Urn TTnllGd 
Btaiea diulnK the Teu ended June 30, 1S77. 


Po«^ 


Nmnber. 


t™». 




; 
















Total 


7 


B.Bm.«i 



SHIP-BUILDING JS THB UNITED STATES, 1815-1877. 395 



SHIP-BniIiDIKa- TEf THB XTNITEJ} STATES, 1816-1877. 

Statement Showing the Number and Close qf Veeede Built, and the Tonnage thereo/t 
in the United States from 1815 to i&n^ inclusive. 

From the Annual Report of the Begister of the Treasury. 



Tbab. 



1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1833 

1883 

1834 

1825 

1826 

18S7 

1828 

1829 

1830 

18J1.... 

ia32 

1833 

18:i4 

1835 

1836 

1887 

1833 

1889 

1810 

1841 

Ift43 

1648 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 .... 

1850 

1651 

1858 

1853 

1854 

1835 

1&% 

1857 

1858 

ia59 

1800 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866* . . . . 

1867 

1868 

1869 

18T0 

18n 

1873 

1878 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 





Clabs of Yksi 


Ships and 
Barks. 


Brigs. 


Schoon- 
ers. 


136 


224 


681 


76 


122 


781 


84 


86 


650 


68 


85 


428 


68 


82 


478 


SI 


60 


801 


43 


89 


247 


64 


181 


260 


55 


127 


260 


66 


156 


877 


66 


197 


688 


71 


187 


482 


65 


158 


464 


73 


106 


474 


44 


68 


486 


25 


56 


403 


72 


06 


416 


152 


143 


668 


144 


167 


625 


98 


94 


497 


25 


50 


801 


96 


65 


444 


W 


72 


607 


66 


79 


601 


83 


80 


430 


97 


109 


878 


114 


101 


810 


116 


91 


S72 


68 


34 


188 


78 


47 


204 


124 


87 


822 


100 


164 


576 


151 


168 


689 


254 


174 


701 


196 


148 


623 


247 


117 


647 


211 


65 


622 


256 


79 


584 


269 


95 


681 


884 


112 


661 


881 


126 


605 


800 


103 


694 


251 


58 


604 


222 


46 


431 


89 


28 


297 


110 


86 


872 


110 


88 


800 


62 


17 


207 


97 


84 


212 


112 


45 


822 


109 


46 


869 


96 


61 


457 


95 


70 


517 


80 


48 


690 


91 


86 


606 


78 


27 


610 


40 


14 


496 


15 


10 


426 


28 


9 


611 


71 


22 


655 


114 


22 


602 


76 


5 


424 


71 


4 


887 



Sloops, 

Canal 

Boats and 

Barges. 



874 
424 
894 
882 
243 
152 
127 
168 
165 
160 
168 
227 
241 
196 
145 
116 
94 
122 
185 
180 
100 
164 
168 
158 
122 
224 
167 
404 
178 
279 
842 
856 
892 
647 
870 
290 
820 
267 
894 
880 
669 
479 
258 
400 
284 



Steamers. 



9n 

897 

1,118 

1,889 

858 



667 

848 
816 
709 
901 
900 
1,221 
995 
340 
260 
852 



15 

26 

85 

45 

88 

83 

43 

87 

84 

100 

65 

68 

80 

125 

135 

00 

125 

64 

78 

137 

79 

163 

163 

225 

198 

175 

206 

259 

233 

250 

271 

281 

258 

221 

263 

226 

172 

264 

264 

188 

867 

498 

411 

848 

180 



277 
200 
802 
292 
402 
404 
323 
338 
265 



Total 




Number 


Total 


of 


Tonnage. 


Vessels 




Built. 






lyms. 


1,315 


154,624 


1,403 


181,668 


1,078 


86,398 


896 


82,421 


851 


79,817 


584 


47,784 


506 


65,858 


623 


76,346 


622 


75,007 


781 


90,939 


994 


114,997 


1,012 


126,438 


951 


104,342 


884 


03,875 


785 


77,098 


687 


68,094 


711 


85,762 


1,065 


144,539 


1,188 


161,620 


987 


118,330 


600 


46,238 


890 


118,627 


949 


122,967 


889 


118,185 


858 


120,989 


872 


118,809 


760 


118^893 


1,021 


129,063 


482 


48,617 


766 


103,687 


1,088 


146,018 


1,420 


186,808 


1,596 


243,732 


1,851 


818,075 


1,547 


266,577 


1,360 


272,218 


1,367 


296,203 


1,444 


861,493 


1,710 


425,571 


1,774 


685.616 


2,047 


688,450 


1,703 


469,893 


1.834 


878,804 


1,226 


242,280 


870 


166,601 


i,on 


812,892 


1,143 


283,194 


864 


175,075 


1,828 


810^884 


8.866 


415,740 


1,788 




1,888 


880,146 


1,519 


808 J^ 


1,802 


S85.8(M 


1,736 


275,280 


1,618 


276,958 


1,765 


278,220 


1,643 


209,052 


2,271 


850,245 


2,147 


488,725 


1,301 


297,638 


1,112 


806,585 


1,029 


170,692 



New measurement ttom 1866. 
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▲N AMEBICAN ALiUJETAC 70B 1878. 



AKD DISTBIBUnOB' OF THB SHIPPING OF THE 

BTATIBS, JXnsm 80, 1877. 
From the Annual Report of the Register of the Treasuryt December, 1877. 



ITNITED 



StATEB AMD 
TSBRITORinS. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

California 

Connectlcat 

Delaware 

BiBtrict of Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Uiinola. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Loniaiana 

Maine .. 

Maryland 

Maasachuisetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Sonth Carolina 

Tennessee. 

Texas ^ 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington Territory. 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 



Total. 



Stthmart. 
Atlantic & Gulf Coasts 

Pacific Coast 

Northern Lakes 

Western Rivers 



SaUins 
VesseM. 



Jid. 

67 

10 
808 
TOl 
168 

78 
258 

76 
806 



434 
2,790 
1,654 
2,454 

456 
2 

109 



77 

906 

3,135 

803 

234 

44 
918 
2:38 
178 



Tom. 

8,954 

185 

181,202 

51,450 

11,860 

2,687 

13,714 

11,405 

70,096 



42,788 

604,948 

91,875 

442,068 

55,103 

79 

8,257 



251 

11 

1,0-34 

72 



284 



18,061 



Total 



15,548 

9S9 

1,004 



18,081 



12,000 

67,887 

682,670 

10,140 

63,001 

2,720 

169,839 

18,164 

8,741 



9,842 

564 

26,785 

23,586 



63,472 



2,580,388 



2,098,341 
157,663 
824,894 



2,560,388 



Steam 
Vessels. 



88 

1 

109 

89 

20 

28 

66 

27 

156 

64 

47 

41 

174 

91 

118 

186 

878 

44 

87 

174 

24 

4 

921 

1,006 

23 

215 

74 

483 

60 

36 

87 

88 

6 

86 

86 

131 

116 



4,395 



2,080 
282 
923 

1,110 



4,895 



Tbfw. 

5,790 

46 

60,061 

27,963 

8,400 

6,018 

7,178 

8,607 

22,015 

^671 

8,000 

10,115 

42,820 

17,854 

85,600 

41,244 

63,241 

8,861 

4,842 

66,289 

5,047 

264 

16,456 

406,287 

2,018 

60,GS2 

24,400 

130,630 

23,685 

4,837 

13,706 

5,239 

2,520 

7.231 

5,805 

15,456 

19,448 



Canal- 
boats. 

Ibtu. 



yd. 



Bwrgcs. 



So. 



120 



1,171,196 



666,816 

79,841 
201,085 
283,954 



1,171,196 



150 
810 



25 



996 



624 



472 



096 



16,056 
62,833 



3,806 



77 



81,394 



65 

24 

6 

1 



3 
55 
22 



21 



1 

1 

7 

141 

15 

14 

288 



65 
541 



81 

19 

402 



9 

3 

158 

1 



1,914 



48,020 



664 

87 

192 

951 



81,304 1,014 



Tons. 
686 



Total. 



8,733 

4,367 

706 

168 



296 

11,514 

2,675 



1,475 

1,445 

152 

82 

2,007 

35,075 

1,468 

675 

81,660 



10,068 
1S6<897 



20,192 

5,248 

76,548 



685 



822 

86 

16,712 

27 



409,620 



146,987 
14,062 
47,207 

202,064 



400,630 



No. 

107 

11 

1,037] 

845 

189 

102 

324 

106 

519 

76 

47 

62 

617 

2,882 

1,778 

2,597 

975 

61 

160 

412 

24 

61 

1,222 

5,494 

826 

550 

137 

1,826 

288 

214 

87 

204 

17 

1,119 

113 

289 

401 



25,886 



18,886 
1,298 
3,191 
2,061 



25,386 



15,639 
181 
190,076 
83,890 
16,066 
8,723 
2i»,886 
20,300 
108,627 
8,246 
3,909 
11,591 
87.003 
522,948 
127,1(6 
485,409 
153,419 
5,427 
8,274 
147,890 
5,047 
12.263 
99,488 
1,280,637 
12,153 
143,815 
32,873 
880,321 
41,819 
13,578 
13,7«8 
15,767 
8,101 
84,788 
28,927 
81,168 
•72,947 



4,242,599 



2,044,865 
251,5»i 
610,160 
436,016 



4,242,509 



NoTX.— Fractions of tons are omitted in the table. 

JE^'umber and Tonnage of VoMiela built in the ITnited States dnrinc tito Tear 

ended June 30, 1877. 

From the Annual Report of the Register of the Treasury, December, 1877. 



States and 


Sailing 
Vessels. 


Steam 
Vessels. 


Canal- 
boats. 


Barges. 


Total. 


Trrritoriss. 


No. 

496 
56 
29 


Tons. 


No. 

89 

24 

39 

113 

265 


Tons. 


No. 
12 

• ■ ■ • 

17 


Tons. 

• 


No. 

23 
8 
4 


Tons. 


No. 

620 
88 
89 

232 

1,029 


Tons. 


SUMHART. 

Atlantic & Golf coasts.. 
Pacific coast 


97,177.55 
6,467.70 
2,685.64 


17,164.27 
4,894.75 
3,801.95 

21,653.54 


1,157.93 

• • • ■ ■ a • 

1,863.91 


4,777.79 
1,856.02 


120,277.54 

12,718.47 

8,908.00 

84,602.05 


Northern lakes 


W estem rivers 


110 l.^fRQ dl 




581 




29 




1 
154' 


' 


TotAl 


106,330.69 

— —r- 


47,514.51 


3,021.84 


19,724.72 


176,591.96 



UHITED STATES NAVT PAY TABLS. 
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PAY TABUS OP THE NAVY. 



Admiral 

Yice-Admirai 

Bear-Admirals 

Commodores 

Captains 

Commanders .- 

LientenantrCommanders— 

First fonr years after date of commission. . . 
After four years from date of commission. . . 

lieutenants— 

First Ave years 

After five years 

Masters- 
First five years. 

After five yean 

Ensigns- 
First five years. 

After five years 

Hidshipmen ... 

Cadet Midshipmen 

Mates. 



At Sea. 



Medical and Pay Directors and Medical and Pay In- 
spectors and Chief Engineers, having the same 

rank at sea 

Ileet Surgeons, Fleet Paymasters, and Fleet En- 
gineers— 

Swgeons« Paymasters, and Chief Engineers— 

First five years after date of commission .... 

Second five years 

Third five years 

Fourth five years 

After twenty years 

Passed Assistant Surgeons, Passed Assistant Pay- 
masters, and PasseoAssistant Eimneers— 

First five years after date of appointment. . . 

After five years 

Assistant Surgeons, Assistant Paymasten?, and As- 
sistant Bngmeers— 

First five years after date of appointment. . . 

After five years 

Chaplains— 

First five years 

After five years 

Boatswains, Gunners, Carpenters and Sail-makers— 

First three years 

Second three years 

Thhrd three years 

Fourth three years 

After twelve years 

Cadet Engineers (after examination) 



$18,000 
9,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,600 

2,800 
8,000 

2,400 
2,600 

1,800 
2,000 

1,200 

1,400 

1,000 

600 

900 



4,400 
4,400 

2,800 
3,200 
3,600 
8,700 
4,200 



2,000 
2,200 



1,700 
1,900 

2,500 
2,800 

1,200 
1,800 
1,400 
1,600 
1,800 
l,iX)0 



On Shore 
Duty. 



$18,000 
8.000 
5,000 
4,000 
8,600 
3,000 

8,400 
2,600 

2,000 
2,200 

1,500 
1,700 

1,000 

1,200 

800 

600 

700 



On Leave 

orWaiting 

Orders. 



2,400 
2,800 
8,200 
8,600 
4,000 



1,800 
2,000 



1,400 
1,600 

2,000 
2,800 

900 
1,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 

800 



$18,000 
6,000 
4,000 
8,000 
2,800 
2,800 

2,000 
2,200 

1,600 
1,800 

1,200 
1,400 

800 
1,000 
600 
600 
600 



2,000 
2,400 
2,600 
2,800 
8,000 



1,500 
1,700 



1,000 
1,200 

1,G00 
1,9U0 

700 
800 
900 
1,000 
1,200 
600 



On On leave or 

shore duty, waiting orders. 

NaTal Constructors- 
First 5 years.... $3,200 12,200 
Seconds years.. 8,400 2,400 
Third 5 years... 8,700 2,700 

Fourth 5 years.. 4,000 8,000 

After 20 years... 4,200 8,200 

AsB^t Naval Constructors- 
First 4 years. . . . 2,000 1,500 
Second 4 years.. 2,200 1,400 
After 8 years 2,600 1,900 

Secretary to Admiral and Vice Ad- 
miral $2,500 

Secretaries to Commanders of 



Squadrons 2,000 

Secretary to Naval Academy 1 ,800 

NoTB.— The navy spirit ration was totally abolished July 1, 1870, 
thereof the navy ration is 80 cents per day. 



Clerks to Commanders of Squad- 
rons and Vessels $760 

First Clerks to Conunandants of 
Navy Yards 1,500 

Second Clerks to Commandants of 
Navy Yards l^MX) 

aerk, Mare Island Navy Yard 1,800 

Clerk to Commandants Naval Sta- 
tions 1,600 

Clerks to Paymasters at Navy Yards- 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia 

and Washington 1,600 

Mare Island 1,800 

Kittery, Norfolk and Pensacola.. 1,400 
At other Stations 1,800 

The pay of Seamen is $258, and of ordi- 
nary seamen $210 per annum. 

and in lieu 
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THB KAVT OF TUJU UKITIBD STATIS. 
From the Annual Report <tf the Secretary of the Navy, December, 1S77. 

Tni navy consists of 67 steam and 23 sailing ycssels, 23 iron-dads, 2 torpedo, 1 
ferry, and 26 tog boats. 

The active list of the nary is composed of 1 admiral, 1 Tice-admiral, 11 rear- 
admirals, 25 commodores, 60 captains, 90 commanders, 80 lientenant-command- 
crs, 280 Ueatenants, 100 masters, 71 ensignu, 77 midahiipmen» 43 cadet-midshipmen, 
and 213 cadet-mid^pmen on probation at the Naval Academy, all of whom are 
offlcers of the line. 

Of the staff, there are 1 snrgoon-gencral, 14 medical directors, 15 medical inspec- 
tors, 50 sargcons, 53 passed assistant-snrgeons, 44 assistant-snrgeons, 1 paymaster- 
frcneral, 12 pay-directors, 18 pay-inspectors, 60 paymasters, SO passed assistant-pay- 
masters, 20 afwistant-paymasters ; 1 englneor-in-chief, 60 chief-engineers, 97 passed 
assistant-engineers, 48 assistant-engineers, 19 cadet-engineers, and 68 cadet-engineoa 
on probation at the Naval Academy ; 24 chaplains, 12 professors of mathematics, 
1 secretary for the admiral and 1 for the vice-admiral; 1 chief-constructor, 10 
naval constmctors, 5 assistant-constractors, and civil engineers. 

The warrant-officers consist of 54 boatswains, 53 gunners, 50 carpenters, 41 soil- 
makers, and 45 mates. 

There were In the service on the 24th day of November, 1677, 7012 enlisted men 
and boys. 

The retired list is composed of 41 rear-admirals, S6 commodores, 15 captains, 13 
commanders, 14 lieutenant-commanders, 6 lieutenants, 13 masters, 5 ensigns, 2 mid- 
shipmen, 8 surgeons-general, 18 medical directors, 1 medical inspector, 2 surgeons, 2 
passed assistant-aurgeons, 5 assistant-surgeons, 3 paymasters-general, 5 pay-directors, 
8 paymasters, 2 passed assistant-paymasters, 2 assistant-pa^rmasters, 5 chief-engineers, 
17 passed asaistant-enginecrs, 23 assistant engineers, 1 chief-constructor, 4 naval 
constmctors, 7 chaplains, 4 professors of mathematics, 9 boatswains, 5 gunners, 11 
carpenters, and 12 sailmakers. 

The active list is therefore composed of 839 officers of the line, 501 officers of tha 
staff, and 249 warrant-officers—total, 1672 officers of all grades. 

The retired list is composed of 135 officers of the lino, 103 officers of tho staff, 27 
warrant-officers, and 4 professors of mathematics. 



ITAVT OFFICBBS. 

From the Navy Bexlster of the U. S., July, 18T7. 
ADMIBAL. 



KAva. 


PaxBxirr Duty, Statiozt, ob 

RnUBXHCE. 


Whence 

Ap- 
pointed. 


Original 

Entry 

Into the 

Service. 


Bate of 

Present 

Commiasion. 


Total 
Sea 
Ser- 
vice, 
Tean. 


David D.Porter... 


Special Duty, Washington 


Penn... 


1829.... 


Aug. 15, 1870 


28 



VICE-ADMIRAL. 



Stephen C. Rowan 



Port Admiral, New York. 



Ohio... 



1826.. . Ang. 15,1870 



25 



tf&VT OV TUB UHITED SXATIES. 



John Bodiren. 

John L. Worden 

William Beyuolda 

WUllain K LeRar ..,. 
3. R MadlBon Unlliny. 

C.RP.Bodaera 

StaplMU D. Treochard, 

AlouDdar Hacraj 

OeoigeB.Preblfl 

ThomM H. PUteTBOD.. 
lohn C. Uowall. 



RBAB-ADHIRALS— AcTtTC Lui (11). 

., Sap'tTTstBlObBerratoiy _ 

.. ComnuniUnjtEnropeinSUtioa. I 
. . CommandhifF AsIbUc StatiDn .. . ~ 

Newburgb,H.Y i 

QOT.HBTalAeylDin, Philadelphia L 
Snpertntendeat Naval Acsdemy. 
Com'dsHorth Atlantic Statloa. *' 
Com'dg Norlh Paclflc Station. . . 
. Coin'dK SoaCh Pacific Station . . 

President Board EEimlnEre. . 

Chief Bureau Tarda aadStKka. 1 

C0MM0DOKE3— ACTim 



S. Dec. SL IS 
i Not. bS. 18 

1. Dec. li, IB 

2. April 6, 18 



THE NAVIBS OF THE WOBLD. 

CompUcil fNin Ofllclsl DocDDidilis. 






— 


1 
> 

i 


No. of 


Coat of 
Na.y. 

DoUan. 


c.™™... 


■s 

1 


Ho. of 
Men. 


sr 


AigenUne Republic... 


I 

SI 

1 

ei 


8.188 


..fSffi 




ai 
la 

1 


3 

4,843 


2,700,000 

Navy. 

lO,!^.^ 

6,T8D,»IB 

09)1.840 


Uexl 






Nethertanda.... 


Cmada(Dumlnlon) 


C,181 


e,9W,W7 


840 








53?— 


80.080 

i 


1,68S.494 






i,a».ooo 




30.030.104 

as 




J1.W0 


S8.17B,we 

"SI 




^MS^&iiiiiii:::: 


Dnited siaieil'. 


SST:;:::::::"::::: 
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POST-OFFICS BTATIBnOS Ol* THB 
1790-1B77. 



UMri'SU STATES— 





Fi«1790. 










-N-Tof^ 


Extent nt 


"Be.enuo"' 


Oipendl- 


Amoa; 


^;«" 


TCUU. 


FMt- 


Poat-Roatra 


of the 


taw of the 


Stlirin of 




Office>. 


in Miles. 




DepiPOneiit 


Faetaout'n 


of the M^. 


1?1»... 


438 


1W07 




140 


».g 


« 






!0,BIT 




IW 


ajm 


128,844 






tn%n 




187 


lllJiW 


239.635 


wioi:::! 


slm 


M,40« 




>sa 


149,«B 


^'SSS 


laiB 


slow 


43.748 








48?,779 






4B^S73 




133 


S65;M4 


531,910 




8W> 


B1W9 






308.918 


689.189 


ills::::: 


ssia 


at^ 






848.429 


664,611 




tlooo 


eT.tm 




161 


»».B38 


717,881 






Tim 




at 


852,285 


783.428 






Tslaoe 






S3T.D99 


Bl^«81 


IS3si^'.'.'.'. 










355.399 


788.618 


18M 




uilm 






mo.«e 


7117.484 






84W 




119 


888.804 


789,999 












■ 411,183 


785,«« 












447,7»? 


S95.100 


im.:::: 




loelase 






466.411 


943,345 


issa.... 




ioe,s89 




*i 


M8.049 


1,086.811 






iislooo 




32 


M9,I87 


1.153,846 


18301!!!! 




115,178 






595,394 


1,374,009 


1881 




11S^48S 




22 




1.253.230 


1882 




104 IBS 




71 




1,482,607 


1833..... 


I0!l27 


1I9;91B 








1,894.638 


1834..... 


laesa 


110,918 








J'S*S-£K 


188B 


ioItto 


113,774 








1,719,007 


1888!.... 


11,091 


lia,8M 




■88 




3'S?-SS 


1837 


IITM 


141,243 








!'*K'S 


1888 


I1.MB 


134,8)8^ 




«3 




8,131,808 


im..... 


ii.T»> 


1^909 




>38 




8.385,638 






155789 




36 




8,290,878 




18.778 


ik;o2« 








V3^ 


18*3!!!!! 


1B,TB3 


149,783 








8,087,796 


isa... 


13,814 


141^395 








3,947.819 


JM4... 


l4:iD3 


144^087 








8,938.551 


IMS 




143,910 




■33 




S-S^'SS! 


1848..... 


lieoi 










3,716,873 


1847..... 


is 


153^813 
163,308 




CO 




i.m^ 


iS4g!!!!! 




m703 




W) 




3.5Tr!40T 


IMO. ... 


ia'4n 


118.678 








"■JS'S? 


iBsi!.... 


19,790 


193,290 








3,538.064 




80,901 


314.281 




169 




4,325,311 


ikm!!!!! 


3i,sa] 


217,743 




157 




l40l'3ra 


S:;;: 


£4:410 


319,9as 
!S7,908 




^ 




^2rs:j£ 






339.643 




98 




'^^'^ 


185?!!!!! 


3s!b8(> 


242^001 




158 




,339,383 


18B8-.... 


■ 27,977 


M0.80a 








'JJS'SSJ 




aSS89 


S80,0S2 








•IS'SS 




18;49S 


'310.594 




110 




.808,710 


i86i!!!!! 


1!8,G86 


140,139 




'50 




,309,454 




w^ers 


134.013 








'^■m 




^047 


139,598 








"■IS'JS 




S8,878 










5.818.469 


waB!!!!! 


ao,B5o 


I4i»40 










IflOO 


83^ 


180,931 












waS 










, '^'S 


S--'- 


SS:481 


3I6!938 
223^731 




! 




1 i86.06« 
10,408,501 




»K4Ca 


331 £33 








1I«9'^ 


wre'"' 




238,359 




93 




15;M7;8SI 










■18 










g89!097 








lfl,fi81,319 






277,873 








JI-UT'Si 




3e!333 


281.™ 








18,361,013 


iSJ?!.!!! 


37,345 _ 


393,820 








18,588,336 



UNITED STATSS POSTAL BEQULATIOKS. 401 

UNITED STATES FOSTAIi BEGTTIiATIOlSrS. 
SHrst Clasa Mail Matter. 

I^BTTSBB.— This class includes letters and any thing of which the Postmaster can. 
not ascertain the contents without destroying the wrapper, or any thing unsealed 
which may be wholly or partly in writing— except oook-manuscript, corrected 
proofs passing between authors and publishers, and postal cards. Postage, 8 cents 
each half ounce, or for each fraction above half an ounce. On local or drop letters, at 
free-delivery offices, 2 cents. At offices where no free-delivery by carrier, 1 cent. 

Postal cards, 1 cent. 

Registered letters, 10 cents in addition to the proper postage. 

The Post-Office Department or its revenue is not by law liable for the loss of any 
registered mail matter. 

Second Class. 

Bbgulab Publicatioks.— This class includes all newspapers, periodicals, or 
matter ezclnsiyely in print and r^Iarly issued at stated periods from a ^own office 
of publication or news agency. Postage, on daily or weeklv issues, 3 cents a pound 
or fraction thereof. On periodicals issued less frequently than once a week, 3 cents 
a pound or fjraction tiiereof . 

Third Class. 

Mail matter of Che third class is divided as follows : 

Orie cent far two ouncM.— ^Almanacs, books (printed), calendars, catalogues, cor- 
rected proofs, hand-bills, magazines, when not sent to regular subscribers, maps 
(lithographed or engraved), mnsic (printed sheet), newspapers, when not sent to 
regular subscribers, occasional publications, pamphlets, posters, proof -sheets, pro- 
spectuses, and regular publications designed primarily for advertising purposes, or 
for free circulation, or for circulation at nomihal rates. 

One cent for each outu^.—Blank book?, blank cards, book manuscript, card- 
boards, and other flexible material, chromo-lithographs, circulars, engravlngiL en- 
velopes, flexible patterns, letter envelopes, letter paper, lithographs, merchandise, 
]iM>dels, ornamented paper,, postal cards, when sent in bulk and not addressed, 
photographic views, photc^;Miphic paper, printed blanks, printed cards, sample 
cards, samples of ores, metals, minerals, and merchandise, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, and scions, stereoscopic views. 

All packages of matter of the third class nwst be so wrapped or enveloped, with 
open sides or ends, that their contents may be readily examined by postmasters 
without destroying the wrappers. 

Matter of the second and third classes containing any writing whatever, will bo 
ctaareed with letter postage, except as follows : 

The sender may write bis name or address therein, or on the outside, with the 
word '* from" preceding the same, or may write briefly on any package the number 
and names of Uie articles inclosed. 

Postal Money Orders. 

An order may be issued for any amount, from me cent to ^y dollars inclusive, 
but fractional iMrts of a cent cannot be included. 

The Fees for orders are : On orders not exceeding |15 10 cents. 

" '* over |15 and not exceeding $aO.... 16 " 
•♦ " over ao " " 40.... SO " 

" " over 40 ** " 60.. ..85 " 

When a larger sum than fifty dollars is roouired, additional orders must be ob- 
tained ; but no more than three orders will be issued in one day from the same post- 
office to the same remitter in favor of the same payee. 

Free Delivery. 

The free delivery of mail matter at the residences of the people dcsirine it is 
required by law in every city of 50,000 or more population, and may be estainished 
at cverv place containing not less than 20,000 inhabitants. The present number of 
free-delivery offices is 87. 

The franking privilege was abolished July 1, 1873, but the following mail-mat- 
ter mav be sent free by legislative saving- clauses, viz. : 

1. All public documents, printed by order of Confess. 

8. Seeds transmitted by the Commissioner of Agnculmre, or by any member of 
Congress, procured from that department. 

8. All newspapers sent to subscribers vrtthin tbe county where printed. 

4. Letters and packages relating exclusively to the business of the Government 
of the United States, mailed only from an Executive Department, or a bureau or 
office of the same, in specially printed envelopes. 

AH communications to Government officers, and to or from members of Con- 
gress, ore required to be prepaid by stamps. 
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BATES or VOBBZOir FOSTAQB. 

From the United States OfflcUl Poetia Ovide, October. 1877. 

The itaiidaid single zmte U % oance ayoirdapois. 

* PreMyment optional In caae of eoontry marked with a star, embraced In the Foetal Union 
Treaty of 1874. When not prepaid, double rates are collected. 



DBsmrATioir. 



Africa, British Possessions 

on W.Ck>Mt,by BritishMail 
Africa. Spanish Poss ess ions 

on N<Hihern Const 

Argentine Confederation. . . 
Anstnlia, except New itonth 

Wales and Qaeensland, 

U.8.MaU 

Aitstria 

Aaores 

Balearic Isles 

Belgium. 

Bermnda • ■ . . . 

Bolivia, British Mail, tid 

Aspfnwsll 

Brasll, Bridsh Mall.... 

British Columbia 

Bnenos Ayres 

Bormah, German Mail. . 
** British MsU, via 

Brindisi 

Canada 

Canary Islands 

Cape of Good Hope 

Carthagena, New Grenada. . 
Ceylon, British Mail, vid 

sonthampton 

Chili, British Mafl 

China^vid 8an Francisco. . . 
Costa Rica, direct Mail, vid 

Asplnwail 

Caba, dfa^t Mail 

Cnra^^a, British Mail, vid 

8t Thomas 

Denmark 

B. Indies, via Sonthampton 

Bcnador 

Egypt... 

England 



Let- 
ters 



Faroe Islands 

Fiji Islands, direct, vid San 

Francisco 

Finland 

France 

French Colonies 

Gambia, British Mail 

Germany 

Gibraltar, British Mail 

Gold Coast, British Mail. . . 
Grand Duchy of Finland. . . 

Great Britain 

Greece 

Greenland 

Grey town, British Mail. . . . 
Gaadalonpe, " " .... 
Guatemala, direct Mall. ... 
Guiana, British, French and 

Dutch 

Havana. 

Hawaiian K ingdom,dlr. Mail 
Hayti, by direct steamer.. . . 
HongKong,Canton,Swatow. 

Amoy, and Foo Chow, via 

San Francisco 

Iceland 

India, BritishMail 

Ireland 

Italy 



CU. 

•6 

S7 



6 
♦5 

♦5 

•5 

♦5 

6 

17 

♦10 

8 

27 

17 

•10 

8 

♦6 

15 

18 

♦10 
17 
10 

5 
6 

13 
♦5 
27 
90 
♦6 
♦5 
♦6 

6 

6 

♦5 

♦10 

♦10 

♦6 

♦5 

15 

♦6 

♦5 

♦5 

♦5 

IS 

♦10 

10 

18 
5 
6 
5 



♦10 
18 

♦10 

5 

•5 



News- 
papers 



Cta. 



% 

4 



2 
3 
9 



9 
2 

4 

2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 

4 
2 
1 
2 



4 
4 
4 
2 
2 



DXSTIHATIOH. 



Let- 
ters. 



Jamaica 

Japan, dir, vid S. Francisco 
Java, British Mail, vid 

Sonthampton 

Liberia, British Mail, vid 

Southampton 

Luxembourg 

Madeira 

Malta 

Martinique, British Mail, 

via St. Thomas 



Mexico, by 

** oTeriaad ... 
Morocco, British MaU 

** Western Coast— 

Spanish Postal Stations. . 

Nassau, N.P 

Netherlands 

New Brunswick. 

New Foundland 

New Granada, direct Mail . . 
New South Wales, direct M. 
New Zealand, direct MaU. . 

Nicaragua, dixect 

Norway 

NoYaScotia 

Panama, direct Mail 

Paraguay, U. S. Packet. .... 

Peru, British MaU 

Pdland 

Porto Rico, British MaU, vid 

St. Thomas 

Portugal 

Prhice Edward Island 

Queensland 

Koumania 

Bussia 

Salvsdor, direct Mail 
Sandwich Islands, direct 

Mail, vid San Francisco. . 

Scotland 

Senria 

Shanghai 

Slam, dIr. from S. Francisco 
Sierra Leone, British Mail, 

vid Southampton 

Spain 

St. Domingo, direct Steamer 
St. Helena, British MaU. . . . 

Swed^i 

Switzerland 

Tangiera, vid Spain 

Tripoli, Italian MaU 

Tunis, Italian Mail 

Turk^ 

Turk's Island, British MaiL 

Urugu ay 

Van Diemen's Land 

Venezuela, British Mail, via 

St. Thomas 

Victoria 

West Indies, British Mail, 

vid St. Thomas 

West Indies, direct MaU. . . 
" French Colo- 
nies, vid France 

Zanzibar, British MaU, vid 

Southampton 



Cts. 

♦5 

♦10 

♦10 

15 
♦5 
♦5 
♦5 

♦10 

10 

8 

♦10 

♦5 

8 

♦10 

8 

6 

6 

13 

12 

5 

♦6 

8 

5 

27 

17 

6 

♦10 
♦5 
8 
12 
♦5 
♦6 
10 

6 
6 
5 
6 
10 

15 
♦5 

6 
16 
♦5 
♦5 
♦6 

7 

7 
♦5 
18 
28 

6 

18 
6 

18 
5 

10 

16 



News- 
papen 



Cts. 
2 

4 



4 
2 
2 
2 

4 

2 
1 

4 

2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
2 

4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

4 

2 

2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
8 
8 
2 
4 
4 
2 

4 

2 

4 
2 

4 

4 
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TJmTKD STATES FATEETIVOFFIGB VUBBSTESB. 

Comparative Statement qf the Bwinees €f the Qfftce from 1887 to 1917, inclusive. 
From the Offldal Gazette of the United States Patent Office, 1877. 



Teab. 



1887 

1888 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1861 

1853 

1868 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1867 

1868 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1863 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 , 

1868 

1869 

1870 , 

1871 

1872 

1878 

18715 

1876 

1877 



Appl! 
canons. 



786 

847 

761 

819 

1,046 

1,346 

1.272 

1,681 

1,6« 

1,966 

2,198 



2,678 
8,834 
4,436 
4,960 
4,771 
6,864 

7,668 

4,643 

5,088 

6,014 

6,983 

10,664 

16,369 

31,376 

30,430 

19,371 

19,171 

19,478 

18,346 

30,414 

31,603 

31,688 

81,436 

19,914 



Caveats 
Filed. 



288' 
812 
891 
816 
880 
453 
448 
568 
607 
696 
603 
760 
996 
901 
868 
906 
1,034 

1,097 
1,084 
700 
834 
787 
1,063 
1,987 
3,738 
a,607 
8.706 
8,634 
8,378 
8,866 
8,090 
8,948 
8,181 
8,094 
8,697 
2,668 



Patents 
Issued. 



485 

620 

425 

478 

495 

517 

631 

603 

603 

619 

573 

660 

1,070 

996 

869 

1,080 

958 

1,903 

2,084 

2,502 

8,910 

8,710 

4,588 

4,819 

8,340 

8,631 

4,170 

5,080 

6,616 

9,450 

18,015 

18,878 

13,986 

13,881 

18,038 

13,590 

13,864 

18,599 

16,288 

17,086 

14,469 



Cash 
Beceiyed. 



$29,289 08 
43,183 54 
87,260 00 
88,056 51 
40,413 01 
86,505 68 
85,31.5 81 
43,509 36 
61,076 14 
60,364 16 
68,111 19 
67,676 69 
80,783 08 
86,987 06 
95,788 61 

113,656 84 

181.687 46 
168,789 84 
316,459 86 

198.688 08 
196,183 01 
308,n6 16 
346,943 16 
866,853 60 
187,864 44 
315,754 99 
195,593 39 
340,919 96 
848,79184 
496,665 88 
646,581 93 
681,665 86 
603,146 81 
669,456 76 
678,716 46 
699,736 89 
703,191 77 
738,278 17 
743,463 86 
757,987 66 
714,964 78 



Cash 
Expended. 



$33,506 98 

87,408 10 

84,548 51 

89,080 67 

68,666 87 

81,341 48 

80,776 96 

86,344 73 

89,396 65 

46,158 71 

41,878 86 

68,906 84 

77,716 44 

80,100 96 

86,916 98 

96,916 91 

138,869 83 

167,146 38 

179,540 88 

199,931 08 

311,683 09 

196.198 74 
310,378 41 
258,830 80 
221,491 91 
182,810 80 
189,414 14 
339,868 00 

374.199 84 
861,734 88 
689,368 88 
688,679 77 
486,430 78 
657.149 19 
660,696 06 
666,501 86 
691,178 96 
679,868 41 
781,657 71 
658,548 60 
609,043 34 



Snrplas. 



$4,731 44 
8,710 49 



5,364 30 
4,588 86 
6,864 53 

11,680 40 
4,106 45 

81,888 84 
8.670 86 
8,086 64 
6,816 13 
8,88160 

16,789 46 



36,919 03 



10,638 43 

85,668 74 

8,581 70 



88,944 60 

6,179 15 

11.061 96 

74,598 60 

188,041 10 

7,318 60 

63,886 09 

206,715 08 

118,807 67 

118,121 88 

84,185 03 

13,013 70 

68,969 76 

31,796 66 

10^446 05 

106,931 49 



SGHBDXTIiB OF UJJiTJaX) STATES FATSINT VSEB. 

On flline each applicati<m for a Patent (17 years) $15 

On issoiiig each Original Patent. 20 

On application for jRe-issne 80 

On each Caveat 10 

On appeal to Bxamlner-ln-chief 10 

On appeal to Commissioner of Patents 30 

On fllfng a Disclaimer 10 

On application for Design (8vi years) 10 

On application for Des^(7year6) 15 

On application for Design (1 4 years) 80 

On each Trade Mark (80 years) 35 

On each Label (38 years) 6 

OFFIOEB8 OF THE 8MITHSOKIAK INSTITUnON. 



iSecrefary— Joseph Henry. 

Assistant Stcretary— Spencer F. Balrd. 

Chii;/ C(eri:— William jrRheee. 



i Peter Parker, 
.Tofan Maclean, 
Qeorjce Bancroft. 



Beoekts of thb Institutiok. 



Morriaon R. Waite, Chief-Justice of the U. S. 
T.W. Ferry, President of the Senate, pro tern, 
H. Hamlin, member of the Senate. 
R. E. Withers, member of the Senate. 
A. A. Sarsent, member of the Senate. 
Hlester Cmner, member of the House. 
Alex. H. Stephens member of the House. 



James A. Oarfleld, memlwr of the House. 
John Maclean. Princeton, N. J. 
Peter Parker, Washington, D. C. 
Georce Bancroft, Washington, D. C. 
Asa Oray, Cambridge, Mass. 
J. D. Dana, New Haven, Conn. 
Henry Copp4e, Bethlehem, Fa. 



404 AX AHSSICAN ALUAMAC FOB 18l8. 

THD OOFTBXa^T IiAWB OT THB TTBITIID STATES. 

Etkht applkuit for a copjrl^t inTiBt vtAto dlaUoctl^ the name And Tef<ldeiice of 
the clatnunt, and whether the rigbt 1b cUlmeduautlior, designer, oi proprietor. No 
iffldSTlt or ronnal Applicatioa In reqnlred. 

A printed cop7 ot the title of the book, mrp, chart, dnunatic or mugiCBl composi- 
tion, engnvliig, cot, print, or pbotogiub. or ■ deBcrlptlon of the panting, drawlDg. 
ehromo, ilBtiu, Mitnirj, or model or design [or ■ work ot the Sue arte, for whiiSi 
copjriight fa dealred. mnrt be sent bj mall or olhemlBo. prepaid, addressed 
"UBKIBIAH OP CoHawtsa, WASBoiaTaii, B.C." This mnM be done before pabli- 
cslloii of the book ot other nticle. 

A fas ot M cents, tot reooidliw Oh tlUs of each hook or otber article, mast be 
Inclosed with tlH tlUe u ibore, and Mcents In addition (or ona dollar In aU) for 
each certUleace ot copyrlgbt under seal ot the librarian of Concress, which will be 
transmittad b; letnrn mdl. 

Within ten days after pnbllcation of each book or other article, two cotnplelo 
coptea must bo sent prepaid, to perfect the coprrlKht, with the address "LiBBaBUH 
or COKOKEBIL WaimNaTOH, D. C." 

Without the deposit ot copies above reqnlied the copyright is void, and a peoslty 
ot ^ ii Inenrred. 

ITo copjiigfat is Talld nnlen notice Is given by Inserting In every copy published, 

"UnlirtdaceerdingleaclqfOBngnti, in thi year ~-^, by , in tie offlet ^ 

IX. Til 1_ rf n»_ 1 (t*aMinoton ;■' or. at the option of the peisoD entering 



the copyist, ue words : " OmtriaAf , IS— , Ay ,'' 

TbelawbnposeaapenaltyirfSloO upon any person who has not obtained 
riofat who shall Insert the notice " Entered oeearMng ta ael l^ Congrta," oi " 
twA<," or words of the mmo Import, in or npon any bo<A or other article, 

^-'- ixipyrWit secnres the Bzclnalva rt^t ofpnblWlln- '■•- •— ' "-'- 

srtbeteriiiofCwentf-el^t years. SUmonthsb 



of fourteen years, making torty-tn 



va book or other article, 
rit^tofpubilidllngtheboakorBrliclc copy- 
,-„— , -js. Six months before the end ot that Umc, 
widow Of children, may secure n reneiral tor the 



ly Ginyilght is aselgnstda in lawliy anVIni „, . , 

miiat be ttcoried In the office ot the IJhrarian ot Congress wllUn sixty di 
■l> date. The tee for this record and ceillfleale Is one dollar. 



sired, application iuubl in minfi m me i-sLent 
fee of ^ for hibels and lai for tiado-marks. 



PATENTS laSUBD IN 1876 TO BESIDEETTS OF EACH STATE. 
T!ie proportion ifpatenle topoptdaiion it titowa in Itul cdtona. 
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One to 

every— 
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Patents, 


One to 
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68 
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Newajmpebire 

New Mexico' TerrltOTy" 




Dakota Territory 




North Carolina 
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Utah Territory 
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TUB ARMIES OF THE WOBLD. 
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Aimj. 


Wnr Footinj. 


Coat of Annr. 


AtgenUne Bspnbllc 
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OOTTOZT CHOP OF TESl VTSTUXD BTATBS FOB 48 TXABa. 

From Ihfl CommtrdKl mi TIhadcIaI Chnnlde. 



AM AUKBIaUr JkUlAXAC FOB 1876. 



SBBTBi mntf inu TTTBH, inTTnirw 1 1 m f nina, jjni OOKBUIBOZ] OF 
VATIOITB. 

CompUad fH>a Ihs AlmiflvJi de Ootli^ ths BUCIflUal AMnct of tli« United EhkfdoiD, iiBd 
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F&ICES 07 OOTEBinCBNT LOAITS IN LONDOX. 



PHIOBS OP GOVEHNMSHTP I.OAN8 IN JMISTDON, DEC. 1. 1877- 
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Argentine—. 

Public Works, ISn.. 
Austria— 

CODMld 

Auatrklla (South) . . 
BeWUui- 

J^pereats 

S nr ceots. 

BoUtIui. 

Bruillin— 

Spercentisn 

sSSKi"' 

I per cent. Coneola. . 
_m£w a Mr cento 

BriUsb Oolnmblui- 

9 per cents 

Boenoi Attm— 

eptrcenU 

ilper cents 

Ospa of Ctood Hop) 

eper cents 

OlmlMi — 
Tpei cents 

Oolombian— 

4H per cent 

Oostft Blok— 

e t>cr cents.. 

4pe[ cents 

4per cents 

IgSj 

Frenoli— 

S per centNsthnul, 18' 

G per cent NUiona], ]. 

4A per cent Tiestniv 
Oreek— 

Spercenta 

S perceDts 

Hondniu— 

10 pel cent Ranwsf lata 



I 10B« 

- '08V 
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410 PSICS3 OF irMlTED STATES BOSDB, 1880-1877. 



I 






USITEP STATB3 CUBEENCy. 



WSHTESD STATUS OUBBZINOX' VALTTX OF OOLD. 



1. 18!%. 197S. 187*. 187B. 



iiD.a 



1U1 



iii.i 



iiu 



.- U7J , 

111.1 m.T iiu 

lia.S IIM IILT 
IIU 11B.T 110 
114.4 IIM IMf 

— ns.T — 



ioe.a 



IIU lUJ 1018 



1«.SWS.SlG7.Slia.S 188.3 139.Tim 1U.S 



btofflelnllr.publlahcdquotalloiu oCthe jpild marktt In H 

AchedLtaiQBiliamnonthfillthdirof Jol/, ]BM,tluiiuDti 

The ircnct prin oltlM (oU tar the montli or July, I8t 



OOLD TAIiITH OF UJHITJID STATES OnSBUB'OZ'. 



412 AN unSlCAM AUUNAC TOB 1898. 

STATS OAFITAId ABS OOWBHOBB IX 1S78. 



ConneetlCDt.... 
QaorgU."',";; 

niiBol* 

Ion...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

LonlaiEuft 

Htlna 

)llr;lud 

Michlean '. 

Hlua^U 

Uladalppl... 

HltwiuH 

Ncbruka 

Ne»»d* 

New Hamuhlrc 

HewJemT 

NewYot* 

NartbCarollns. 

FennsjiTiiniL'.. 
Khoda bUnO... 
SonUi ChoUiu. 
Tenoeuae 

Virginia.'.'.'.'.".'.'* 



Spiiugfleld 

Indtaupolli 

D«Mi)li«H.....| 



Jetlwtoa ' aij'. '. ! Jabn 'S.'n)«r»',l) 
Lincoln BUuG>rbcr,K... 



AlbdnT... 



Uaniriborr.. ... - 
Newp't AProv. < 



. . . I Loulfl R BndteT, I) . . 
..lBen].F.FrMcotr,B 
..Oeo.B.HcCle[Un,l 
...ILdcIdi BoblDKD.D.. 
...'ZebnlonB. VRUce, D. 
.. BlclurdH.BiBhap.I). 
" "T. ChBdwIcK. D..,. 

u F. Hutrmnit, R. 

s. CVm Zanai, K 

.. tfimml). Porter.D.. 
.. R.B. Hubbard, D.... 
. . Bones Fnirbuilu, R. 
" -V.M.HoUldmj D. 



Not. K, 'It Not. M, -TB 
Jbo. 8, "17 Jm. S, 're 
D«e. < TB Deo. 1. TB 



S,'T7|J»n. !!."» 
1, I* Sept. a.-Jt 
B, -n^in. " '- 

■to' Jan. 



!, 'T7tJ»n. 
', 'ra Ju. 



fan. 10, "TT Jan. 



1, 'W Jan. 1 

», Wjan. U 

'74 Bept. 

17, "Te'Jai. H, .. 

Mar »), ;n|JiBj is, ~ii 



BemocnUc Gtorernore, H. Bepnbllci 

OOTBnioia of tho TBnibnlM It 



Mabo..;;;:;; 

Hanuna 

New Hedca. 

Waihlagton. . 



Tankto'n '.*.'.'.'.'. 

BotaeOitT 

- •aF6'."".'. 

Lake City. 

Olympla 

Obajenne 



John P. Hoyt. R 

Jobn L. Peiiiilneton,B. 
Haaon Bratmaii, K. . 
Benjamin P. Fotta, B. 
SamnelB. AilsU, R. 
Goorgo W. Bmerr, R 
""-■■aP. Ferry.lt... 
U. Tbarei, B... 



lalj 34, "It JdIt B4, |eO 



LEGISLATUBES AND ELECTIONS OF STATES. 
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LEOISIiATUBBS AND EIiECTIONS OF STATES. 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas.... 

California.... 

Colorado 

Connecticat. . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 



Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana — 

Maine 

Maryland 

Matsachns-tts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.... 
Mississippi... 

Missouri 

Nebraska .... 

Nevada 



N. Hampshire 

New Jersey.. 
New York.... 

N. Carolina... 



Ohio. 



Oregon 

Pennsylyania. 
Bhodelsla'd* 

S. Carolina... 

Tennessee.... 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WestVinrfnia 
Wisconsin.... 

TEBiirroRiBs. 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Mexico.. 

Utah 

Washington.. 
Wyoming.... 



Ses- 
sions. 



Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 
Ann. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 

Ann. 

Ann. 

Bien. 

Ann. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Ann. 
Bien. 
Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Ann. 
Ann. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 
Bien. 

Ann. 

Ann. 

Bien. 

Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Ann. 



Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 



Next 
Legisla- 
ture 
Meets. 



Nov. 12, '78 
Jan. 13, '79 
Dec. 8, '77 



Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 



1, '79 
9, '78 
7, '79 
1. '79 
9, •TS 

8, '79 

«,'79 



Jan. 14, '78 
Jan. 14, '79 
Dec. 81. '77 

Jan. 



Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 



7, '78 

8, '78 

2, '78 

2, '78 
1, '79 
8, '78 
8, '78 
8, '79 
7, '79 



Jan. 6, '79 

June 6, '78 

Jan. 8, '78 
Jan. 1, '78 

Jan. 8, '79 

Jan. 7, '78 

Sept. 9, '78 
Jan. 1, '78 
Jan. 22, '78 

Nov. 27, '77 



Jan.' 

Jan. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 



1,»79 

8, *79 
2, '78 
6. '77 
8, '79 
9, '78 



Jan. 6, '79 
Jan. 14, '79 
Jan. 14, '78 
Jan. 13, '79 
Dec. 2, '78 
Jan. 14, '78 
Oct. 6, '79 
Nov. 4, '79 



Limit 

of 

Session. 


• 

i 


• 
Ck. 

o 




^ 


H 


50 days. 




2 


60 days. 




2 


120 days. 




2 


40 days. 

None. 

None. 
60 days. 
40 days. 




2 
1 
2 
2 
2 


None. 




2 


60 days. 

None. 

SO days 

60 days. 




2 
2 
2 
2 


60 days. 




2 


None. 




1 


90 days. 




2 


None. 

None. 
60 days. 

None. 
Todays. 
40 days. 




1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 


60 days. 




2 


None. 




1 


NODC. 

None. 


3 
2 


1 
1 


60 days. 


2 


2 


None. 

• 


2 


2 


40 days. 


4 


2 


None. 


4 


2 


None. 


1 


1 


None. 


4 


2 


75 days. 


2 


2 


00 days. 

None. 
90 days. 
45 days. 

None. 


4 
2 

4 

4 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 

1 


40 days. 
40 days. 
40 days. 
40 days. 
40 days. 
40 days. 
40 days. 
40 days. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Salary. 



j^ per day A 10 c. \ 
{ mileage. f 

$G per day. 
(fl0perday&$8} 
(for 20m. travel. J 

|4 per day. 

$270 and mileage. 

$3 per day & mirge. 

|6 per da^. 
$4per day & mil'ge. 
j $5 per day & lot 
1c.mileage&$50. f 
r day. 




$3 per day for 60 d. 

$5 per day. 

j $8 per day and ). 

( mileage. f 

$150. 

{$5 per day and ) 
mileage. f 
$650. 
$3 per day. 
$5 per day and 15 c. 
$500 

t5 per day. 
3 per day. 
J $8 per day and 
40 c. milei^. 
$3 per day and 
mileage. 
$500. 
$1,500. 
$4 per day and 
. 10 c. mileage. . 
I $5 per day and I 
} $3for25m. f 
j $8 per day & $3 1 
\ for 20 m. ( 

$1,000. 
( $1 per day and 
I 8 c. mileage, 
i $5 per day and 
") 10 c. mileage, 
j $4 per day and 
( 16 c. mileage. 
$6 per day. 
Pjerday. 



\ 



\ 



$6 per day and 
. mileage. 



Next Election. 



Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 
Bien. 
Biea. 
Bien. 

Bien. 

Ann. 

Bien. 

Ann. 
Bien. 
Ann. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Ann. 
Ann. 

Bien 

Ann. 

Bien. 
Ann. 
Ann. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Ann. 



Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Bien. 
Ann. 
Bien. 
Ann. 



Aug. 5, '78 

Sept. 3, '78 

Sept 3, '79 

Oct. 1, '78 
Nov. 5, '78 
Nov. 5, '78 
Nov. 5, '78 
Oct. 2, '78 

Nov. 6, '78 

Oct 8, '78 
Oct 8, '78 
Nov. 6, '78 
Aug. 4, '79 

Nov. 4, '78 

Sept. 9, '78 

Nov. 4, '79 

Nov. 5, '78 
Nov. 5, '7S 
Nov. 5, '78 
Nov. 4, '79 
Nov. 6, '78 
Nov. 5, '78 

Nov. 5, '78 

Mar. 12. '78 

Nov. 5, '73 
Nov. 5, '78 

Nov. 6, '78 

Oct. 14, '78 

June 3, '78 
Nov. 6, '78 
April 3, '78 

Nov. 5, '78 

Nov. 6, '78 

Nov. 5, '78 
Sept 3, '78 
Nov. 4, '79 
Oct 6, '78 
Nov. 6, '78 



Nov. 5, '78 
Nov. 5, '78 
Nov. 4, '79 
Nov. 5, '78 
Nov. 5, '78 
Aug. 5. '78 
Nov. 5, '78 
Sept 8, '78 



* The Rhode Island Legislature is required to meet annually the last Tuesday In May, at Newport aud 
au a4|oumcd session to be holden annually at Providence. 
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PAGS 

Agricaltarc, Department of 879 

Persons engaged in, in the U. S. 207 

in Great Britain 210 

Principal Crops in 1870 270 

Almanacs, Brief History of 21 

Areas of States and Territories. .281, 415 

Armies of the World 405 

Armyof the U.S., 1877 264 

Payor 265 

Expenses of, 1789-1877 244, 246 

Attorneys-General of the U.S., 1789- 

1877 370 

Balance of Trade SG6 

Bank Notes (see Currency) 336 

Bank of England, Bates of Discount, 

1694-1877 204 

of France 284 

German Imperial 99 

Banks in the U. S., Taxes on 266 

Bevenne from 200 

other than National 384 

(fiee National Banks, also Say- 
ings Banks). 
Plrth and Death of Notable Persons 28 

Blind in the U. S. in 1870. 263 

Schools for 306 

Bonds, Prices of U. S., 1860-77 410 

Amount outstanding, Jan., 1878, 416 

Books, how many in the World 70 

Breadstuffs. where England buys. . . 118 

Crops in U.S 270 

Exported flrom U. S., 1876-77. . . 218 
Cabinet Officers, Succession of.. 868-370 

of U. S., in 1877 877-879 

Capital of the United States (The) . . 41 

Capitals of States 412 

of Nations 416 

Census of the U. S., 1790-1870 256 

White and Colored, 1870 258 

Centennial Exhibition, 1876 72 

Chinese Immigration into U. S 871 

Chronology of Notable Persons .... 28 

Churchesin the U.S 212 

Circuit Courts of the U. S 378-4 

Circulation {see Currency). 

Cities of the U. S., Population of . . 205 

Dwellings and Families in 280 

Citiscnship and Population 261 

Climates of the U. S 888 

Coinage of the U. S., 1793-1877. .806-810 
Profit on 820 



PAGB 

Coins, Foreign, Value of 805 

of the U. S 31 1 

Commerce (see Imports a^d Exports). 
Commercial Crises of the Century. . .280 
Committees of the 45th Con- 
gress 175,183 

Conjgress, Length of Sessions of 387 

Members of 45th, 1877-18T9. .172-182 

Committees of 175, 183 

Consols, British, prices 88 years. ... 118 

American, prices 410 

Constitution of the United States.. 186 

Amendments to 194 

Ratification of 103, 196, 197 

Consuls of the United States 849 

Service and Salaries 849 

Copyrights, Law of, in the U. S. . . . 404 
Com, Indian, raised in the U. S., 

1850-70 270 

Cotton Crop of the U. S., 1829-1877. 405 
Exports of, fromU. S., 1876-77. 219 

Imports in Great Britain 300 

Manufactures imported into 

U.S 215,228 

Court of Claims, Judges of 874 

Courts of the U. S 373-375 

Curiosities of Statistics 89 

Currency, value in gold 116, 411 

Paper, in the U. S., 1811-77 826 

in 18rr 834 

rethred, 1875-77 824 

outstanding, 1865-77 825 

of National Banks, by States.. 327 

of Great Britain 826 

of Bank of France 285 

Customs Revenue of U.S., 1789-1877 242 

.per cent levied 171, 228 

(see Tariff.) 

Deaf and Dumb in the U. S 263 

Asylums for 868 

Debt of theU.S.,National, reduction 880 

Amount of, 1791-1877 886 

National, of Great Britain 293 

Municipal, in the U. S 241, 882 

of all Nations 406 

of States in 1870 241 

In 1877 414 

Department Officers, Salaries of .368-870 
Diplomatic Service of the U. S. ... 848 

Distilleries of the U. S., 1877 286 

Taxes on 266 
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TJMM 

District CoorU of tho r. S 879 

Dividends, N. E. Ksnofactorlng 

CompAiiies, 1870-76 S8S 

N. T. Insurance Companies. . . . 8S8 
of RanwaysinthoU.S 850, aoO 

Datics («M Tariff; also, Customn). 

SdncaUon, School SUUstics in U.S. 862 

Bnrean of 878 

Colleges and Universities in the 

U.8 888 

Expenditure forPahUc Bchools. 864 

Gifts for, in the U.S., 1870 865 

Schools of Law in the U. S 861 

Medicine in the U.S 886 

Schools for Unfortanates 860 

Statistics of Illiteracy 96S 

Theological Seminaries 864 

Elections of Presidents 119-160 

Popular Vote, 1804-76 127-147 

Summary ISO, 121 

Electoral Vote, Summary... 119-lSl 

by separate States 148-169 

SUte,timeof 413 

Electoral System, History of the GO 

Votes, number for each State, 
1789-1870 170 

Elevations and Temperature 888 

Emigration (fee Immigration). 

England (see Great Britain). 

Expectation of Life 8C7 

Expenditures of all Nations 406 

of the U. S., 1789-18?7 244 

Exports from the U. 8., 1876-77 218 

of allNations 406 

Families in the U. S., 1870 281 

Finances (see Debts, Revenue, and 
Expenditure). 

Foreign Population of the U. S 282 

France, Bank of 284 

how the 1,000,000,000 was paid.. 801 
Government loans of. 802 

Germany, demonetizing of Silver in 884 
Imiterial Bank of 09 

Gold" Coinage of the U.S., 1793-1877. 806 

Coins of the U.S 311 

Foreign Coins, Value of 805 

Product of Gold Mines 313-3S0 

Ratio of, to Silver 821, 823 

Price of, 1861^77 411 

Value in Currency 116, 117 

Gold and Silver in Banks of U. S. . 828 

in the United SUtes 821 

in Great Britain 826 

in Bank of France 285 

Governors of States, and Salaries.. 413 

Grain Crops in U. S., 1870 270 

Imports into Great Britain 118 



PAOI 

Great Britain, Cost of collecting 

Revenue 2b« 

Emigration and Immigration.. 298 

Foreign Trade of, 1861-70 299 

Landholders 14 200 

NatknialDebtof 293 

P«>pnhition of, 1801-n 288 

Revenue of, 1801-77 270 

Expenditures, 1801-77 277 

Tariff of 288 

Greenbacks (see Currency). 

HayCropinU.S., 18QO-70 2T3 

Homesteads, Free, in the U. S 70 

House of Representatives, Speakers 

of, 1789-1877 876 

of 45th Congress, 1877-79 177 

Houses in the U. S., Number of . . . . 281 
in American cities 280 

Hllteraey In the United States 202 

Immigration into the U.S., 1820-77. 371 

Chbiese 871 

Great Britain, 1876 293 

Imports of the U. S., Aggregate 171 

by Commodities, 1876-77 214 

Rates of Duty on 171,228 

of allNations 400 

Income Tables, at any rate 114 

Income Tax in the U.S., History of. 67 

Revenue from 108 

in Great Britain 276 

Indians, Population in U. S 258 

Expenditure for, 1789-1877 244 

Insane in the United States 203 

Asylums for 800 

Insurance Statistics, N. Y. Cos 250 

Dividends 258 

Other States. 948 

Foreign Companies 254 

Interest, Bank of England rates, 

1094-1877 904 

Compound, Table of 77 

How it Eats 27 

^Incomefrom 114 

Laws in the various States 287 

on Public Debt, 1789-1877 247 

Interior, Secretaries of, 1849-77 870 

Officers of 877 

Internal Revenue Taxes 200 

Cost of Collection 200 

Receipts, 1803-77 200 

by States 901 

International Exhibitions 78 

Investments, Interest on 114 

of Savings Banks, etc 810 

Judges, U. S. Courts. 918-875 

Judidaiy of the United States. ..87S-875 

Justice, Department of, Officers.... 819 
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PASS 

Lauds, U. S. Pablic— tvhere they lie. 386 

FreeHomeBteadflon 70 

Land Gnmtfl, 1860-77 237 

Beceipts from Sales, 1789-1877.. 242 

Amount entered in 1877 822 

in Great Britain, No. of holders 206 

Latin Union ...804, 838 

Law Schools in the United States . . 361 
Legal-tender Notes (see Carrency). 

Legations, Foreign, in the U. S 354 

Legislatures, Meetings of. 413 

Libraries of the World 87 

in the United States 83 

Limitations, Statutes of 78 

Liquors, Taxes on, in the U. S 266 

Revenue firom 200 

Customs Duties on ,228,232 

Amount imported 215, 217 

British tariff on 288 

Longevity, Tables of 8G7 

Manufactures, Census of 1870 268-9 

Number engaged in 208 

Dividends from, in New Bng- 

land 286 

Medicine, Schools of, in the U. S. . . 365 

MiUtia of the United States 260 

Mining, Number engaged in 206 

Ministers of the U. S. abroad 848 

of Foreign Powers in the U. S. 854 
Money {tee Currency; also, Gold 
and Silver). 

MortaUty, Rate of 867 

National Banks of the U. S., in 1877 328 

Condition of, 1871-77 829 

Circulation by States, 1877 327 

CiiculaUon, 1865-77 826 

National Debt [ses Debt). 

Nativity, Fordgn-bom in the U. S . . 282 

Navy of the United Stotes 898 

Pay of 897 

Department Officers 879 

Expense of, 1704-1877 244, 246 

Secretaries of, 1796-1877 860 

of various Nations 899 

Necrology of Notable Persons 28 

Newspapers in the U. S., 1850-1877. 255 
New York Clearing-house, 1868-77. 284 
Occupations of People In the U. S . . 207 

in Great Britahi 210 

Orphan Asylums in the U. S 866 

Panics in England 280 

Paper Money (m^ Currency). 

Patent Office, Business of 404 

OAoersof 878 

Fees for Patents, etc 403 

Pay of the Army 265 

Pensions, Army and Navy 273 



rAoa 

Pension Agents, 1877 275 

Periodicals in the U. S., 1850-1877.. 255 
Political Conventions, History of. . . 126 

Population of aU Nations 358, 416 

Density of, in the U. S 231 

Nativityof 282 

Population of the U.S., 1790-1870.. 256 

1870 258 

by State Censuses since 1870 ... 146 

Native and Foreign 259 

of Males, 21 years 261 

of Cities in the United States. 205 

of Great Britain, 1801-71 288 

Postal Savings Banks 223,227 

Postmasters-General, 1789-1877 370 

Post-Office, Statistics of 409 

Postage Regulations 401 

Foreign Postage Rates 402 

Department, Officers of 878 

Presidential Political Conventions. 126 
Presidents of the U. S., Succes- 
sion of 868 

Elections of, 1789-1876 121-169 

Press of the U. S., 1850-77 255 

Prices of Commodities, 1825-77 278 

Gold and Carrency, 1862-77 411 

Stocks in New York, 1860-77. . . 406 
U. 8. Bonds In N. Y., 1860-77. . . 410 

BriUsh Consols, 1789-1876 118 

Government Loans in London. 407 
Public Debt {bm Debt). 
Public Lands (see Lands). 

Railway Land Grants 237 

Railway Strikes in the U. S., 1877.. 100 

Railways of the World 868 

in the United SUtes. . . .355, 356, 860 
Progress of, in the U. S., 1830- 

1876 861 

Government Management of 79 

Rainfall in the United States 892 

Ratio of Representation in Congress 170 

Receipts of the U. S., 1789-1877 242 

ReligiouB Statistics 212 

Representatives in Congress, ratio. 170 
in 45th CongieetM (alphabetical). 177 

by Stotes 180 

Resumption of Specie Payments in 

the United Stotes 347 

in France 801 

Revenue of the U. S., 1789-1877 242 

Customs, United Stotes 171 

by Articles 228 

Internal, of U. S., for 15 years. . . 200 

of Great Britoln 276 

of allNations 406 

Cost of Collection in Gt Britain 254 
Rice Crop in the U. S., 18CO-70 272 
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Salarief of Consuls 349 

United States Ministeni 848 

Ezecative Officers of the U.S.877--S79 
Judicial Officers of the U. S. 878-875 

Army Officers 965 

NavyOfficers 897 

GoTemora of Btatea 4iS 

State Legialatures 413 

Sayljigs Banks, History of 283 

Deposits of 285, 286 

Investmenta of 310 

Schools (SM Bdacation) 862 

Seeretariea of the Departments. .868"87t) 

Senate of the United States 178,178 

Committees of 175 

Terms of Senators 173 

Shipping of the U. S., 178»-18n. ... 808 

Distribationof,1877 896 

of Great Britain 299 

of the World in 1876 118 

Shipbuilding in U. S., 1815-77.. . 395 

ShlpbaUdinginl877 806 

Silver Coinage, Profit on 820 

SilYcr Money Question 330 

and the Latin- Union 804 

Demonetization of 341-344 

Frodaction of , 813-320 

Price and Fluctaations. .316, 821, 822 

Coinage of, in the U. S 80&-S10 

Coins, Legal in the U. S 311 

Foreign Coins, Value of 806 

Ratio of, to Gold 321,322 

Germany^B Demonetijsing of. . . . 384 

Sinking Funds 297 

Smithsonian Institution 57, 408 

Speakers of the House, 17B9-1877. . . 370 
Specie {jtee Gold; also. Silver). 
Spirits {fiee Liquors). 

Stomps, Taxes on, in U. S 207 

Bevenne from 200 

Be venue from, in Gt. Britain. . 276 

State, Secretaries of; 1789-1877 368 

Department Officers 877 

States, Admission to Union 415 

Areaof 281, 415 

Capitals of 412 

Governors of 412 

Debts of ¥^f^- -^W^^^ 

Elections of .^.7. 5. 9 41^ 

Legislatures of 41;^ 

Finances of 414 

Statistics, Curiosities of 89 

Stocks, Prices of, in N. Y., 1860-77. 408 

Government, in London 407 

Strikes, Past and Present 100 

Submarine Cables 885 

Suffrage {»ee Voters). 
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Supreme Court, Succession of Jus- 
tices, 1780-1837 872 

Justices in 1877 873 

Tariff of the U. S., Percentage of. . 171 

on Leading Articles 228 

Beceipts from, 1780-1877 242 

OreatBritain 288 

Taxes, Internal Bevenue 286 

on Incomes 67, 196 

" " in Great Britain... 278 
Customs Tariff " " " 288 
*' " in the United SUtea 228 
Amount of, in various States... 414 
Per cent of, " » " .. 414 

Telegraphs of the World 886 

Submarine, in 1877 885 

Temperature, Tables of, in the U. S. 388 

Territories, Admission of 415 

Population of 258 

Governors of 412 

Elections of 413 

Legislatures, Meetings of 413 

Theological Semhiarics in the U. S. 864 

Tobacco, Amount raised in U.S.,1870 272 
Taxes on, in the United States. 266 

Bevenue firom 200 

Taxes on, in Great Britain .... 288 

Tonnage {8e$ Shipping). 

Trade, Balance of 966 

{fiu Imports and Exports). 
Number engaged in 209 

Trades and Professiona 207 

Treasury, Secretaries of, 1789-1877. 369 
Offlcersof 377 

U. States Expenditures, 1789-1877. . . 214 

Executive Officers of 377 

Immigration into, 1820-77 371 

Judiciary of 872-375 

Population of 256, 268 

Eecelpts, 1789-1877 242 

Tariff Duties 171,228 

Value of Property in. . . .96, 240, 414 

Valuation of Property in the U. S. . 240 
inl877 414 

Vice-Presidents of the U. S 368 

Vital Statistics 367 

Voters, Number of, in the U. S 261 

j-^ GreatBritain 334 

^i^ar Department, Officers of. . . .264, 379 

yWar, Secretaries of, 1780-1877 369 

'Washington City, History and De- 

scription of 41 

Wealth, National 06,240 

Weather Predictions 21 

Temperature in America 368 

Wheat, raised in the U. 1^, 1850-70. 270 

Whiskey {ste Liquors). 
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DOES NOT CIRCULATE 




3 6105 119 861 610 





